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MRS. CLARA TIPPETT 
Boston’s Well Known Teacher of Singing 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 








Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 


Teacurr Puri. or Lamperti THE 


or SINGING, 

(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco LAMPERTI. 

Studios 1103-4 Carnegie Hall, New York: 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Cargnecig Hatt, 

2634 Columbus. 


Church, 
New York. 


Telephone 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
Courses in Public and Private 
Special coaching for church trials. 
1202 Carnegie Hall. 
Lefferts Place 


Sight-Singing, 
phy, Normal 
School Mus 3 

New ork School, 

Address Joh ome School, 48 


MADAM JOSEFA MIDDECKE, 


VOICE CULTURE— 


PERFECT TONE PRODUCTION 
Only students who wish to study seriously de 
sired 204 and z West 8ist St., New York 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


MAX KNITEL -TREUMANN, 


BARITONE. 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 7 
Mail address Fifth Ave., ew Rochelle, Mm: %. 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Organist and choirmaster, St. James’ Church, 


Brooklyn Oratorio Society; 
Church Music, Columbia 
116th St., New Y ork City. 


New York; conductor, 
extension lecturer on 
Unive *rsity. 43 


West 
J. JE ROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Van Dyck Studios, Eighth Ave. and 56th St. 


*hone, 504 Columbus. 
ADOL F GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 
advanced singers. 





Coach for 





professional 


Residence shudie 617 West 138th St., City. 
FRANK J. BENEDICT, 
VOICE CULTURE, 


s03 Carnegie Hall. 
How Beautiful Voices Are Made, 1ec; Musical Pos- 
sibilities of the Average Voice, 20c; P rospec tus, roc. 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
ay, Carnegie Hall. 





Tele} hone, 1350 olumbus. 
VIRGIL GORDON, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 


West Eighty-sixth Street Studios. 
257 West 86th Street, near Broadway, New York. 
Tel., 6010 Riverside Prospectus on Application. 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, : 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 


Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 
The Evelyn, 101 Ww. 78th St., New York City. 
Teleph« ne 048 Sc thuyler. 


HISSEM DE MOSS, 


SOPRANO. 
Phone 3552 River 


GALE, 
PIANIST 
Recitals and ¢ certs 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
1 W. 7oth St Felephone, 5331 Columbus 
lr. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recit Concert Instruction, 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 75th St. 





MARY I 
106 W. ooth St 
FLORENCE E. 


SOLO 


MORRIS, 
BRANCHES. 
oadway, Cor. 55th St. 


HATTIE CLAPPER 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL 
1730 Br 
Te hone 4139 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ryan Building, Roo 
N 


olumbus 


m ft. 
140 West 42d St, 


Mr. AND : Men LOUIS SAJOUS, 
TEACHERS OF SINGING. 
The Natural Method of Tone Production founded 


on the Scientific Laws of Vocal Physiology. 
Residence Studio, 2 West 16th St., New York City. 


HENRIETTA A, CAMMEYER, 
Wm. Mason. 
INSTRUCTION—MUSICALES. 


agth St. Steinway Hall 
Phone 2560 Mad. Sq. 


New York, 


Formerly assistant to Dr. 
PIANOFORTE 
103 | 


Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE, 

Pianist— Accompanist 864 C arnegie Hall, 

Instruction aching Jew York. 
Telephone, 1350 Columbus. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SINGING. 
64 Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aar Greene, Pianist 
HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 


Studio, 7 W. 42d St. ‘Phone 4526 Bryant. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremont. 





SCHOOL O} 


MARY WAGNER GILBERT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 


Leschetizky Method. Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka 
Studio, 826 Carnegie Hall. 


SIGHT READING 


For Vocalists and 
MME. C. 
*Phone 5410 River. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Guts Pnsibilaraiings oF Music, 


course of teachers and professionals. 
Thorough course for beginners 
Pres't, 57 W. 93d St., New 
(Thirty-fifth year.) 





Instrumentalists. 
TROTIN 
Carnegie Hall 
Studio 805. 





Special 
Degrees granted. 
Dr. E. Eberhard, 
York. ’Phone, 2147 River. 


ELIZ: ABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West t1o4th Street. 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 


AGNES KIMBALL, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Oratorio Concert. Recital 
609 W. 177th St., New York Phone 5798 Audubon 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 








Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art or 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
37 47 Madison Square. 


SINGING 


Studio: New York 


_ Telep hone: 


LOUIS ST ILLMAN, 


Piano playing according to 
psychological laws ‘ 
514 West 114th Street, 


physiological and 


N. Y¥ 


Mr. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 


Artistic Singing, Per- 
English, German, 
Residence-Studio, 

New York City. 


Voice Culture, Style and 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in 
French and Italian. 

No. 43 East 21st St., 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 


Ass’t Cpe, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





(Chartered by Board of Regents.) 
Emit Rey, Director. 
SINGING, PIANO, ORGAN, VIOLIN, CELLO 
THEORY AND COMPOSITION 
Grand Opera School, 305 East 86th St. 
Mrs. Ww M. ¢. NELSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ann ACCOMPANIST. 


1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, and Thurs.; 
89 Main St., East Orange, N. Wed.; 1425 
Scoodwer, New York, Tues. aud Fri.; 6 Oakwood 
Orange, N. 


Mon. 
J 


Court, 
OTTO W. WITTEMANN, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
New York. 
rel., 1350 Columbus. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 

Voice Culture, Art of Singing, Sight Reading, 
Coaching for Opera, Church and Concert. Ameri- 
can representative of Leonard’s Illustrated Musical 
Journal, Berlin. Studio, 51 East soth St. Res1- 
dence, 50 Morningside Ave., West. 


Mi W. PARSON PRICE, 

VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 

ss West 2sth St., New York. 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”—MaNnueL Garcia, 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR. 
Concerts—Oratorios—Recitals. 


801-802 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
_ ‘Phone, 976 Columbus. 





824 Carnegie Hall, 





Studios: 





EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
PIANIST. 
Conductor, choral clubs. 


Instruction. 
1204 Carnegie Hall. 


Concerts. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





W. FRANCIS PARSONS, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 


Vocal Instruction. 
126 West 7oth St, Phone, 3009 Columbus. 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 
Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn. 

133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Season Opens October . 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated LescuetTizKy MetTHop, 
New York City. 





Teacher of the 
Studio: Carnegie Halli, 
EDWIN GRASSE, 
VIOLINIST. 


Manager H. Goprrey 
1402 Broadway. Studi, 161 





TURNER, 
East 176th Street. 


JOSEPH P IZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 pions Hall, New York. 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 
TENOR—COMPOSER. 


“Serenade, ” “The Raindrop,” “The 
“Mother's Cradle Song.” 

133 W. 47th St. 
3021 Bryant. 


MARK ANDREWS, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 

L. 17th Ave 

m« mt ve. 


SIEGMUND GROSSKOPF, 
OLO VIOLINIST AND InstauctoR. 
ELISE GROSSKO PF, 
SoPRANO—VocaL INSTRUCTION. 
1204 Carnegie Hall, N 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


SPECIALTY. Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers. 
46 E. Indiana Street, Chicago, IIL 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


Geraldine Morgan, Director. 
Orchestral and ‘Cello Department, Paul Morgan, 
914 Carnegie Hall, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
BARITONE. 
Teacher of Singing. Lectures and R 





Composer of 
3ird,” **Youth,’ 
Hotel Flanders, 


’Phone, 





New York, or 
Montclair, N. J. 








w York. 











ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Hotel Colonia, 535 W. 112th St., New York 
(near Broadway). 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO. 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing. Concert and 
Oratorio. Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet, 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 


MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Repertoire and Diction, 
434 Fifth Ave. Tel. 6495 Murray Hill 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. . CARRI, Directors, 


T. ANTOINETTE WARD, 
PIANO—HARMONY. 
Readings with Piano Accompaniments. 
Van Dyck Studios, 56th St. & 8th Ave., New Yerk, 
Tel. 594 Col. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


School for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing, 
Accompanying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods for Teachers. 
246 West r2ist St., 














New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York 


THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 











359 ~ graw St., a 
B . 330 Fulton St., Brooklyn 
| f poy oie 4 Hall, Room 16, New Yok. 
Maple Ave., Morristown, N. 
Tel Call, 4207 J Main. 
VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 
*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vioLinist. 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successful 
concertizing and teaching, will accept engagements 


and a limited number of pupils. Address: 
889 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y.; phone, 3050 Audubon, 
Mondays and _Thur rsdays, 10 So. 18th St Phila. 


THE VON -ENDE VIOLIN “SCHOOL, | 
58 West goth St., New York. 

Violin, Anton Witek, the famous violinist; Her- 

wegh von Ende, J. Frank Rice. Piano, Vita 

Witek, Albert Ross Parsons, Antoinette Wi 

Singing, Adrienne Remenyi, Jacob Massell. 





644 Madison Ave., New York Tel. 5430 Plaza. 


FLORENCE HAUBIEL PRATT, 
PIANIST AND BALLAD SINGER. 


251 West 87th Street. 
Tel., 3656 River, 


JORGE G. BENITEZ, 

BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING, 

165 West 71st St.,, New York. 
Indorsement by teacher: “Jorge Benitez I con- 
sider eminently suited to impart the art of singing 
in all its branches. Any student who is ae 
works with him will ae * great benefit therefrom. 
=MILIO pe GOGORZA. 
ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO. 

Teacher of Singing and Lyric Diction. 
’Phone, ‘Phone, 5757 Columbus. 91s Carnegie Hall. 
WALTER S. YOUNG, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
8o1- 802 Carnegie Hall, 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 











New York. 





HE NRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof . of Violin, Leipzig 
Head of Violin Dey - Amer 
Music, N. Y., and 
phia Residence Studio, 


DUDLEY BU CK, JR., 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
810 _Carnegie ‘Hall, New York. 


Institute of Applied 
Combs Conservatory, Philadel- 
535 Wash'’n Ave., Bklyn, 





W ILBUR r LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. 
course of school music Vocal 
Choral Direction. 
Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Par 
3187 Gramercy. New York City 


BRUNO HUHN, 


TEACHER or STYLE 
EI 


Normal 
Instruction— 





"PI one, 


°, DICTION AND REP- 
PTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 


The PP area 231 West 96th St., New York. 





(Subway express station.) ‘Phone, 8833 Riverside 





607 Carnegie Hall 423 E. 140th St. 
AMY GRANT, 
Conservatory. 78 West ssth St., New York, 


READINGS WITH MUSIC, 
“Electra,” “Pelleas and Mélisande, ”” “Salome,” 
“Enoch Arden,” “Parsital,” etc. Instruction. 
Tel. 714 Plaza. 


CARL FIQUE, | Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 


ELINOR COMSTOCK, 


(pupil of Theodore Leschetizky) announces the 
opening of a Resident Piano School for Girls = 
New York City, October 12, 1910. For catal 

apply to Miss Eerxon Comstock, 749 Madison ~~ 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
Limited number of resident pupils received, 
38 East 6oth St. *Phone, 6109 Plaza 


F. W. RIESBERG, 














RSE UCTION Tene ORGAN, HARMONY, 
CCOMPANIST 
Branch Office, “Musical Courier.” 


6th St. 
hone, 3555 Columbus. 


954 Eighth Ave., near, 





FIDELLA DARIO, 

VOICE TEACHER, CHORAL DIRECTOR 
Applicants received Wed. 3 to 4; Thursday 1 to 2. 
AND COMPOSER. 

303 Carnegie Hall. Phone, 1350 Columbus, 


MARGUERITE HALL, 
CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
tor W. 78th St. 





Vocal Instructle 
Phone 7048 Schuyler. 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall. 


Summer Address: Care of Direction Artistique du 
Kursaal d’Ostende, Belgique. 








ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION.— PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 


HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 





ROBERTO CORRUCCINI, 
Vocal Instruction. 


ma OPERA REPERTOIRE SPECIALIST. 
37 West 6oth St, 
8865 Geenien N. Y. City. 


JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 503 Huntington Chambers, Bostos. 


ALBERTA LAUER, 
PROFESSIONAL ACCOMPANIST. 


Recommended by Jonas and Teichmiller. 
78 West o4th St. *Phone 3274 River. 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 











PIANIST. 
Management, Sawyer Musical Bureau, 
1425 B’way, N. Y. City. 


143 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
ITALIAN VOCAL SPECIALIST. 


wif Zecommend 
CARU 8.8 TD RESZKE 
Circular ie "application. 


peo a “s 
33 WEST 67TH 





mail only. 
ST TREET. 
Atelier Building. 


HIRSCHMAN, 
PIANIST. 





CARRIE 


23 West 113th Street 


Phone, 1936 W. Harlem 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 








DALLMEYER RUSSELL 


PIANIST 
914 Ivy Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EMMA BANKS 


PIANIST 
334 West 85th Street, New York Phone, 2423 River 


THE STERNBERG 


sCHOO USIC, I 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Plerce Building ° ° Boston 


MARGUERITE MOORE, 
VIOLINIST. 
833 Madison Ave., New York. 

















RE Concert Pianist 
rs} v INSTRUCTION 
cf 255 West 97th St. 
ay & Phone, 3430 River 











MAUD MORGAN 


HARPIST 
TEL. 2267 Stuyvesant 13 Livingston Place, New York 


ae | D Concert 
Organist 


A ae 243 Wabash Avene CHICAGO 
a STRUCTIO 








PI AN Oo oO RGA N 
CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club. Mendelssohn Club 
Graterie and Jolat Recitals with 
MR. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction l ss 
Address: 144 East 150th St., New York City 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OP SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Con ae “Oratorio, Recitals 
328 Wabash “Avenne _CHICAGO 


CORDELIA W. HULBURD 


PIANISTE — 
Grand Forks _ N. D. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY . MUSIC 
Weightman B Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Signor DADDI 


Tenor Manhattan Opera H 
Vocal ee rast sot Ld ‘New York 


¢ MOTLEY: 

















cams ae ae 





Hote! bit, rr Wert aoe Street 


TENOR 
CONCERT, 
RECITAL, 
ORATORIO, 
INSTRUCTION 


The Metaphysics of Singing 
705 Carnegie Hall, or 257 West 86th Street 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 


Ceneert Direction M. 3. Hanson 
437 Fitth Avenue, N. Y. 





Zur RZPA4 












CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


Management : WALTER 0. ANDERSON, 5 West 38thSt., New York 
‘Phone, 349 Murray Hil 





E SOPRANO 
4 ADDRESS 

¥ 2314 Broadway, New York 
H Tolepdone, 1630 Riverside 





WM. E BAN £1 


CONCERTS, 


RECITALS, 
"Studio 13 WEST 42ND STREE 


_MUSICALES 


NEW YORK 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A school of quality with noted specialiats as instructors 


APPLETON, WIS. 
WILLIAM HARPER, Dean 
Send for Bulletin 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION Estelle BURNS- ROURE 








CONCERT DATES—MARC seam, aa Fitth Ave.. 


ANTON FOERSTE 


ast 22nd Street 
New York 


PIANIST 


1024 Lawrence Ave. 
Chieago, Ill. 








CARL BRUCHHAUSE 


STUDIO: 51 East 59th Street, New York 


PIANIST 


Gane, 5 Becttate, 


Telephone, ame Plaza 





EDWARD STRON 





TENOR 


7 a 92d Street 


EW YORK 
Telephoto, 14% River 





Cnrarzo 


TENOR 


KITCHELL =" 


1 EAST 42d STREET,NEW YORK 








SOPRANO 
Margaret e A BO L ad Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals 


141 East 16th St.,N. Y. 





PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COACH 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
Stereopticon Musicales in conjunc- 
tlon with Anna Shaw Faulkner 





Wi DOENGES 222322 


none. 4668 Col umbus 





Education from 


beginning to 
tinish 





VRC = 


Season 


Piano Schoor and Conservatory 
roll for Winter Term, Week of Januar 


Mrs, A. M. virer Dr Director 


School Removed to 42 


i reek Street, New York 





LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
HOTEL ENDICOTT Bist ST., and COLUMBUS AVE., NEW YORK 


FRANZ KOHLER 
VIOLINIST 
MGT. F. W. RUDY 


Highland & Center Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
5535 Ellsworth Avenue + Pittsburgh, Pa 


RIHELDAFFER 


siovanen CAS TELLANO 


Maestro di Canto 
IMPOSTAZIOVE, REPERTORIO, PERFEZIONAMENTO 


VIA VINCENZO MONTI 49, MILANO 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church, 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


HALL Violinist 


A 
U 
bs 
U _Quinlan International Musical Agency 
N 1 West ‘34th ' Street New York 


R. DE LA MARCA 


Voice Culture Specialist 


CLINTON APARTMENTS 
oe) 253 West 42d Street, New York 


FRANGES 
HEWITT 


WHITNEY'Opera Co.fLondon 
Season 1911-1912 


wont KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
Management: THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
Successors to the Welfsehe Bureau 
3 West 34th Street, - New York 
Persona! Address, 2469 Broadway "Phone, 4848 River 


























WYCOFF = 


THADDEUS RICH 


CONCERTMEISTER 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Vin 3 A OFLE 


The SAWYER. MUSICAL BUREAU 
425 Broadway 


Edith Bowyer WHIFFEN 


Pla yy" ar: 
3a s Calle Roma, Num a 





v ‘OF MEXICO 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN POUR LANGUAGES 
Plorence, Via del Conti 7. P 2 de 


Granberry Piano Schoot 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Justatne Courses for Teachers 
rtistic Piano Playin 
THE PAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY :: OF :: MUSIC 
HEINRICH ‘VON ON STEIN, President 


Fifteenth Street and | Grand Aveane 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


JOHN YOUNG 


TENOR 
Lowerre Summit, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Phone, 237 w. Yonkers 


ALDRIC PERLEY 


DUNN 


TEACHER OP SINGING 
1710 ‘CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


nM OBY 


For Bates and Terms Adérecs 
HAENSEL & JONES 
1 Bast 424 Street, New York 














or 


Re-c 
CzPrvesn 











COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 


VICTOR HBINZE, President 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar 


Fall Term now in progress. Students may register at any time. 
Address enon — Pleor, a ape ae a Phone Nos. ro and —-~- aoa 





MARGUERITE VON SCHEBEN 


Dramatic “Sop rano 
625 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, ill. 








- MURPH 


TENOR 
(St. Bartaeromew's ) 
WALTER R. ANDERSON, Mer. 
5 W. 38th St... New York 





ADKIN 


ZOuwOZ 


BARITONE 
Masagemeat : LOUDON G. CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL 
Personal Address: 34 West 44th Street 





VIGTOR HARRIS "222" 
taster Schoo! fr Vola. NALCO A T nr Ex 





The most rigid, search 
Violin ‘School is ceueesareliy ou 


Metta_ K. 


Address: 625 Poe ew hy Bulld 











BOHUMIL MICHALEK, Director. 
tion will result in @ strong confirmation of the fact that our 
to any similar institution .* 


this country. Year mailed 
FINE ARTS aoe CHICAGO. 


LE: G LER: CONC E are 


Tic SSSR ANG 


RECITALS 
e Chicago. Ili 


‘s OPRANO 
Auditerium Building 
Chicago, Ill. 








tren of George Fer usson, Rerlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Carl Bust. NY Geo. Dixon, Toronto: 
Shannah Cummings, Kathesinn Dloodgood, Flor- 
ence Batted, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jean- 
nette Fernand ez, Edith Miller. 
Special Operatic Training ‘Including Action) 





BENEDIC 


CONTRALTO 
Soloist, St. Bartholomew's Church 
MANAGEMENT 
WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th Street New York 
"Phone 349 Murray Hill 





ZOMM | CAPM GEORGE 


RICE 


TENOR 


Tour 1910-11 
Has sang to millieas of peeple 
MANAGEMENT: 

THE SAWYER MUSICAL BUREAU 
251 West 86th St., New York City 





@ 





OPERA SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 


Grand Opera Roles 


and Stage Technic 


In English, French, Italian, German 
sIG. F. TANARA of Mena Opera Co. 
ITALIAN REPERTO! 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, ~~ Director, 


Room 834 Carnegie Hall, Hew Yert 


‘all Equipped Stage ter Pupils 
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OK Ghickeringyo- 


pianos & 





The Oldest in America 
The Best in the World. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1823. BOSTON, MASS. 


































Examine the workman- 
ship on the Conover 
Piano. Only a superior 
instrument is so well 
made. 


Send for Catalog 


The (atte Company, 
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: JenaerR St., 21 
Bertin, W., December 23, 1910. § wy 
Neumann, the Richard Wagner apostle, the dis 
coverer of musical geniuses, the reformer of the operatic 
stage, the greatest impresario and opera director of our 
times, is dead. As a cable has already informed you, he 
died at Prague on December 20, aged seventy-three, and 
his passing is sincerely mourned throughout the entire 
musical world. Angelo Neumann was one of the first to 
recognize the surpassing genius of Richard Wagner and 
his name ever will be writ in large letters in the annals 


of the opera for his service in introducing the music 
dramas of the great reformer. Even before the corner 
stone of the Bayreuth Theater was laid, Neumann got 


her a group of the leading singers of the day and 





travelled about giving concerts in all the large German 
cities with excerpts from the tetralogy. Neumann was the 
first theater director to produce in its entirety the “Nibe- 
lungen Ring” outside of 
Bayreuth; that was in 
Leipsic in 1880, when he 
was director of the 
Stadttheater there. His 
most brilliant achieve 
ment was the introduc- 
tion of the “Ring” to 
Serlin in the summer of 
i881. The Berlin Royal 
Opera could not ovet 
come certain misgivings 
giving Wagner's 
Botho von 


about 
tetralogy. 
Hulsen was the Intend 
ant at that time and he 
could not forget that 
this same Richard Wag- 
ner had stood on the 
barricades at Dresden in 
1848 at the time he him- 
self, then a lieutenant in 
the Prussian army, had taken a hand in crushing out the 
revolution; this, no doubt, is the reason that the Royal 
Opera did not bring out the “Nibelungen Ring,” although 
it is probable that the elder von Hiilsen was far from ap- 





\NGELO NEUMANN 


preciating Wagner’s true greatness. 
neRre 
\ngelo Neumann did not concern himself with politics 


and he had a far more penetrating glance into matters 
musteal. Fitted out with his entire Leipsic personnel and 
stage equipment, he made his triumphal entry into Berlin 
and gave a performance of the “Ring,” the memory of 


which will 


live as one of the most remarkable operatic 
achievements of all time. Richard Wagner himself was 
Present and the enthusiasm of the public was boundless 
\mong the singers who participated were Scaria, Heinrich 

Vogel, Hedwig Reicher-Kindermann, Kath 
irine Klafsky, Anna Sachse-Hofmeister and Julius Lieban. 
Then, with the same company of artists, Neumann under 


took tournées through Austria, Italy and Russia, giving 
everywhere 


and Therese 


performances of the “Ring,” doing missionary 
work for Wagner that is without a parallel in the history 
of music His conductor during that tour was the late 
\nton Seidl, who, as is well known, was also an enthu 
Siastic apostle of Wagner, 
pertorm 


Ten years after this memorable 
ince of the tetralogy Neumann returned to Berlin 
and introduced Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.” with 
such immediate and pronounced success that every operatic 
‘tage in Germany straightway gave the work. He also 
brought out here in the Lessing Theater Cornelius’ 
“Barber of Bagdad” and Weber's “The Three Pintos.” 
Some years later he came to Berlin again with his own 
ensembl and gave memorable operatic performances at 
Kroll’s Theater. Every visit of Neumann's to Berlin was 
looked upon as a momentous musical event. 
RRR 

Born in Vienna on August 18, 1838, Angelo Neumann 

s destined by his father for a mercantile career, but his 
interest for the stage was so great that he soon decided 


vecome a singer. After short engagements as a lyric 


tenor on the stages of Cologne, Hamburg, Krakau, Press- 
burg and Dantzic, he joined the forces of the Vienna 
Royal Opera. This was in 1862. It was here that he made 
himself thoroughly familiar with the technical and scenic 
problems of the operatic stage and he made good use of 
this knowledge later, after he had himself become an 
operatic director. It was through the intervention of Dr. 
August Foerster, the distinguished teacher of the dramatic 
art, that Neumann became director of the Leipsic Opera 
Here he began his great life work with the production of 
1 


the “Ring,” as mentioned above. After leaving Leipsic he 


was director of the Bremen Opera for a time, and from 
there he went to Prague, which city was to remain his 
permanent home. Reports of his accomplishments at the 
Deutsches Landes Theater, of which he was director for 
often 


Europe and America. 


twenty-five years, have appeared in the press 


throughout During the last two 
years his name has been mentioned with special frequency, 


because he was engaged as director of the projected 
Grosse Oper, which was to have been erected in Berlin. At 
the time of his appointment it was doubted in various 
quarters whether Neumann would really ever assume the 
directorship of the Opera, because of his age and failing 
health. The projected venture fell through, but the com- 
pany was obliged to pay Neumann for a time his salary of 
60,000 marks a year 
Ree 

Neumann was twice married, first to Paula von Micha- 
lovic and later to Johanna Buska, who was the widow of 
Count Toerek. 


He had a son by his first, and a daugh 


ter by his second wife. The immediate cause of his death 
was an apoplectic stroke, but he had been ailing for some 
years. Six years ago he had been obliged to undergo an 
operation at the hands of Professor Israel; soon after this 
he had inflammation of the lungs, and then a serious 
nervous and heart trouble set in; he was twice again 
yperated upon by Israel, and from the third operation he 
never fully recovered, although he attended to his duties as 
director of the theater and was present at performances 
only last Friday and Saturday. His death will be felt most 
of all, aside from his immediate relatives and friends, by 
the German element in Prague; in fact, the future of the 
German ‘Theater, which he so successfully managed dur- 
ing a full quarter of a century, now is very uncertain 
| 

Last Saturday evening Nikisch appeared in Beethoven 
Hall as piano accompanist in the song recital given by 
Elena Gerhardt, the famous lieder singer of Leipsic. There 
are many brilliant accompanists nowadays, this branch of 
the musical art having been exploited to a remarkable de 
gree within recent years, but Nikisch occupies a niche all 
by himself. 
other well known accompanists, but he puts them one and 


He has not the virtuoso technic of some of the 
all in the shade with the fascination that emanates from 
his work at the piano. He is, al 
from anybody else; sometimes the effect he produces is 
Claude 
Monet; then again, while clear in point of technical ex 


ove all, quite different 


veiled and impressionistic, like a painting by 
pression, it is soft and poetic and his fingers seem velvet 
shod. On the whole he does not lay great stress on the 
clear enunciation of the notes in a difficult technical pas 
sage, but this is not due to lack of technic, by any means, 
for when he So desires he brings every note out-with bel! 


like clearness. At times he rises to imposing grandeur, as 








| 
| 
| 

















WYNNI PYLE, 


American pianist now concertizing in Europe. 


revealed in his wonderful accompaniment to Schubert’. 
“Erl King.” I have heard Alexander Heinemann say that 
no accompanist ever satisfied him in this song; he never 
sang it with Nikisch at the piano. Elena Gerhardt sang 
the well worn lied magnificently and the effect made by 
the two artists was most impressive. Exquisite, too, was 
her singing of Brahms’ “Standchen,” where Nikisch again 
was wonderful. For the most part he is dreamy and poetic 
and the charm of his touch is so great and the genius in 
his interpretations so compelling that one often forgets to 
listen to the singer at all, and simply hangs on every note 
that Nikisch brings out of the piano. Beethoven Hall was 
completely sold out at this, Elena Gerhardt’s second song 
recital and the two artists aroused great enthusiasm. 
neRrre 

\ big success was scored by Madame Ansorge at the 
Singakademie, where she gave a concert with the Philha: 
monic Orchestra, playing three concertos, to wit: the Mo 
zart C minor, the Beethoven G major and the Liszt A 
major. She played cadenzas to the Mozart and Beethoven 
works by her husband, Conrad Ansorge. Until a year ago 
when Madame Ansorge made her debut at a symphony 
concert of the Blithner Orchestra under Sigmund von 
Hausegger, very few knew that she played piano at all 
Today she is already recognized as one of the best pianists 
of the fair sex. She united complete technical command 
of her instrument with a refined and highly developed 
musical intelligence. Because of her plastic touch, she has 
Although the 
artist has had very little experience in public work she 
There 
is a strong note of sincerity in everything she does at the 


a tone capable of many degrees of nuance 
plays with the ease and assurance of an old-timer 


instrument and one feels that here is not only a genuinely 
artistic soul, but a true woman. The impression Madame 
Ansorge made was a decidedly favorable one and she 
was loudly acclaimed by a good sized audience 
nere 

J. W. Otto Voss, the well known German-American 
pianist, is giving in Berlin this winter a series of six re 
citals with historical programs, giving a general view of 


piano literature from Beethoven to Brahms. Voss does 














THREE MASTERS OF ITALIAN OPERA 


Mascagni, Franchetti, Puccini 





not include in his scheme the pre-Beethovenites nor the 
ultra-moderns; the undertaking, however, is a comprehen 
sive one and he has played the first three recitals with 
great success. The program of the third concert was 
dedicated to Schumann and comprised the F sharp minor 
sonata, the “Carneval,” the “Abegg” variations, “Papillons” 
and the andante and variations for two pianos, in which 
he had the assistance of the pianist Hautz, of Mannheim 
Voss gave a very clear and interesting exposition of the 
well known Schumann numbers. His mechanism is highly 
developed, so that his technic ts at once transparent, torce 
ful and effective. He produces a sonorous tone and his 
conceptions and delivery reveal good judgment and a re 
fined taste of values 
nurere 

Another pianist, who four or five years ago was a 
familiar figure on the Berlin concert stage, but had not 
been heard for some time, is Richard Buhlig. He, too, 15 
giving a series of recitals with marked success. Buhlig 1s 
an artist of lofty and serious aspirations, which are well 
sustained by pianistic and musical accomplishments of 
superior order. During the years of his retirement he 
evidently has been very industrious, for his command of 
the instrument has increased in every way and his in 
terpretative abilities are also very much enhanced 

nner 


brilliant young 
ferlin debut I wrote last week, is 


Arthur Shattuck, the 
about whose successful 


\merican pianist 


having a very busy and prosperous season in Europe. He 
Buda- 


His success on the occasion of 


has played thus far with great success in Prague 
pest, Graz and Bucharest. 
his first appearance in Bucharest, Graz and Prague was s 
great in each instance that he was at once engaged fc 
return dates jn these towns, so that he has played tn 


each of them twice already this season. While in Buch 
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arest he was invited to play before the Queen, Carmen 
Sylva, who took a great interest in our young countryman, 
g him at the piano for two full hours. Shattuck also 
Vienna, Leipsic, Munich, Bel- 


keepir 


is hooked for appearances in 


grade and Rome. It is also probable that he will be heard 
again in Berlin, the next time in recital. 
nme 
Eleanor Spencer, the charming young Chicago pianist, 
was the soloist of the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra at 


mphony concert on Saturday evening, when 


Beethoven C minor concerto, scoring a 


e played the 
prot | success. Miss Spencer will make her debut in 
this city on January 16, when she will give a concert with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, playing three big concertos 
Next season the young lady will concertize quite exten- 
sive m the Continent. 
ReReer 
Richard Strau is the latest aspirant for aeronautic 
e. Last Sunday he took a five hour trip in a balloon 
1 he was so delighted with his aerial sensations that he 
put in an application with the Royal Saxon Society of 
erial Navigation for a license as an aeronaut During 
tire stay in Dresden, which will be until after the 
premiere of the Rosenkavalier,” which is to occur on 
Ja ry 26, Strauss is to have regular instruction in the 
ience of ballooning. It is to be hoped that he will de 
t f is the sensations of his trips through the air in 
next symphonic poem, if he can be induced to quit the 
pera r 3 egitimate field of art 
nRe 
The Opera at Essen has engaged Ignaz Waghalter as 
ductor from next season on. For some time past Wag 
ilter has been one of t principal conductors of the 
( Oper “ h, as I recently stated, now is to be 
verted into an operatic theater 
mRre 
Arthur Van Eweyk has returned to Berlin after his tour 
in the United State He was a passenger on board the 
Kronpt Friedrich Wilhelm, which collided with the 
French steamer Lorraine, and was in consequence four 
days late iving at Berlin. Because of this delay von 
Eweyk reached Berlin only just in time to rush on to 
Eastern Pru , where he was booked for a number of 
peal ( Then he sang a number of dates in the 
Rhine districts and returned to Berlin for the holidays. 


Eweyk intends to make another more extended tour of the 


United States next season 
meme 
Madame Charles Cahier received an invitation from the 
Metropolitan Opera House to sing in New York this sea- 
but she could not accept, because she is booked for 
pearances on various stages here during the months of 
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January and February, when she is to have leave of ab- 
sence from the Vienna Royal Opera. Madame Cahier will 
be one of the assisting artists at the great Franz Liszt 
celebration at Heidelberg from October 21 to 24 next fa!l. 
nme 

Leila S. Hélterhoff, whose artistic vocal work is rapidly 
making an enviable reputation for the young American in 
Germany, will be heard on January 4 at Coblenz with 
orchestra under the leadership of Prof. W. Kes. 

ArtHur M. ABELL. 





Grace Hall-Riheldaffer, American Soprano. 


Grace Hall-Riheldaffer is an American soprano, with 
a lovely voice and personality that wins many friends 
for her. Her voice has a remarkable range, and this en- 


Rihelhaffer to undertake various styles of mu- 
sic and sing them 
successfully. She 
too, the 
ac- 
complishment of 
Italian, 
German, 
several 


ables Mrs. 


possesses, 


cosmopolitan 


singing in 
French, 

as well as 
dialects. This sing- 
er has been praised 


for her excellent 
enunciation and her 
accuracy 1 the art 


of interpreting the 
masterpieces of 
several schools. 
Her vocalization is 
absolutely without 
effort, and because 
of her facility in 

brilliant 
some crit- 
ics have _ stated 
that she is one of 
the best coloratura 
the Mrs. Riheldaffer has 
won equal praise for her singing of German lieder. It is 
music lovers who have 
A few of many press 


singing 
passages 





GRACE 


HALL-RIHELDAFFER. 


singers in country. lowever, 
her versatility that interests many 
heard her in the South and West. 
opinions are here reproduced ; 

Hall-Rihel- 
Her voice 
She is 


The feature of Grace 
daffer, one of the 


S$ a pure 


of the evening was the singing 
finest concert sopranos in America. 
and flexibility. 


Evening Independent, 


soprano, with magnificent range 
one of the leading soloists of the present day 


St. Petersburg, Fla 


Mrs. Riheldaffer’s numbers were enthusiastically received. 

The “Mad Scene,” from “Hamlet,” was a superb triumph of her 
matchless art, while a delicious composition of Brahms carried her 
audience into the realm of sweetest harmonies.—The Daily Reporter 
Star, Orlando, Fla 

Mrs. Riheldaffer was most charming and her singing was perfect, 
her voice being what is so rare, a perfect soprano, and when in 


answer to an encore she sang to her own accompaniment that song 
that never grows old, “The Last Rose of Summer,” the audience 
surrendered completely to this lovely cantatrice. Grace Hall-Rihel- 
daffer gave from “Hamlet” the solo by Ophelia in the mad scene 
from that opera, which showed her perfect control of voice and 
perfect training.—Gainesville, Fla., Daily Sun. 





Grace Hall-Riheldaffer’s voice is wonderfully cultivated and con- 
tains that quality which distinguishes a voice and makes it great.— 
Warren, Ohio, Daily Tirbune. 


BEEBE-DETHIER SONATA RECITAL. 


The second of the sonata recitals by Carolyn Beebe 
(piano) and Edouard Dethier (violin) took place on Wed- 
nesday evening of last week in Mendelssohn Hall. The 
program comprised four very interesting numbers, namely, 
ciaccona in G minor (Vitali), sonata in A major 
(Franck), sonata in A major (Mozart) and sonata in G 
major (Stojowski). The ciaccona was splendidly played 
with good full tone and well calculated dynamics, and 
served as an excellent opening number. 

With the exquisite Franck sonata the real pleasure of 
the evening began. If memory serves, this has not been 
given since last March, when Alexander Sébald and Hen- 
iot Levy played it in the same hall. It is a work which 
deserves a more frequent hearing on account of its 
thematic and harmonic beauty and marvelous construction, 
It one of those few sonatas which is entitled to a place 
on the same high plane occupied by the three Griegs, the 
the Brahms D minor and G major, the Schumann D 
minor and the Beethoven “Kreutzer.” If there be any- 
thing more lovely in the realm of chamber music than 
this first movement, the writer not heard it. Al- 
though marked allegro, Miss and Mr. Dethier 
played it lento, otherwise their performance was deserving 
of the highest praise. The allegro is very Tristanesque. 
Indeed, the whole sonata is Wagnerian in conception and 
frequently suggests the illuminated pages of “The Meis- 
tersinger”; the finale, strangely, too, for its primal theme is 
the same one used by Gade in the finale of one of his so- 
natas. 

The lovely Mozart sonata was deliciously and perfectly 
given and both artists received deserved recognition for 
their fine work. 

Sigismond Stojowski’s sonata had its second New York 
rendition, having been played five years ago by the com- 
poser and Willy Hess. It is a composition of merit, 
shows the master technician, but, unfortunately its difficul- 
ties will exclude it from the repertory of ali but the fin- 
ished artists. It is worth hearing again and takes rank 
with other modern productions of that nature. The com- 
poser was an interested listener and could have hardly 
found occasion to pick flaws in the performance because 
it was well nigh faultless. 





has 
3eebe 





According to a Chicago paper, at the first performance 
of Puccini's “Girl of the Golden West,” the curtain calls 
were taken by the “entire ensemble.” The good natured 
critic did not want to leave any one out.—Rochester Post 
express. 
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Bureau OF THE MUSICAL 
Eisenstruckstr. 16, 
Drespen, November 20, 1910 \ 


At the second symphony concert (series A) of the Royal 
Capella, Cherubini’s overture, “Les Abencerrages,” was 
performed in honor of the 150th anniversary of his birth. 
The novelty on the program was the symphonic variation 
upon an old French “Kinderlied,” Walter 
Braunfels, of Munich. The close of the concert was 
formed by the Schumann symphony in C major, all under 
Walleni (American by birth), of 
“guesting’ here very success- 


Courier, 


comp¢ sed by 


Hagen’s direction. Fr. 

the Aachen Opera, has been 

fully and an engagement is likely to result, so it is reported 

She has received very laudatory press notices, her warmth, 

‘Innigkeit” being especially commended. 
RARER 


”* the Robert Schumann Sing-Akademie per- 


feeling and ‘ 


On “Busstag 


formed in the Dreik6nigskirche under Pembauer’s direc 
tion the great oratorio “Selig sind” (“Blessed are the 
Dead’), of Prof. Atbert Fuchs, in memory of the de- 
ceased composer, who was so long a director of this 
Akademie. Under Pembauer’s lead, this oratorio was 
rendered with greater precision and hence with a much 
profounder effect, than I have before heard it. The Sing 


Akademie now has sung it several times and seems to have 
penetrated into all its heights and depths and to have more 
thoroughly mastered its many and great difficulties, so that 
the choral work was much superior to that of other occa- 
It may be remembered that Dr. Neitzel pronounced 
this to be ‘“‘epochemachend,” and it was predicted that it 
would create an era in this form of 
to the fact that Fuchs did not make 
and added a kind of symphonic and dramatic form to ora- 
The splendid tonal painting, the grandeur of the 
orchestral and choral effects, the beautiful intermezzo with 
the “Prayer’ for violin and the scene of the 
belong to those things which, heard, will 
never be forgotten. As the Christus, Rudiger, although 
not quite equal to other singers we have heard in this part, 


ADOLF MUHLMANN 
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FRITZ MASBACH 


PIANIST and TEACHER 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Ubland Str., 39 


sions 


composition, owing 


any use of recitative, 


torio 


“Erloser” once 





BERLIN W. 


was still very good. Plaschke excelled all by the dignity 
of his style and his genuine religious feeling, he and Rains 
being really the only ones chosen who are adapted to the 
oratorio style. Frau Nast, always vocally charming, is not 
suited to this style. It should be emphasized that this work 
is a monument to the genuine musical worth and character 
of such a man as Professor Fuchs, whose death last year 
caused so much sincere sorrow and regret in the musical 
circles of Dresden 


RRe 


The concert of Robert Kothe for “Lieder zur Laute”’ 
proved a novel pleasure to many interested in the old style 
of Volks and Minnelieder. While not so genial an artist 
Scholander, Kothe has still all the hall marks of 

this His mastery of the old dialects, his 
enunciation facial expression, as well as his 
adapted to suit the action to the word. His 
his droll expression of countenance, and 


as Sven 
genius in line. 
clear and 
voice, all are 


delicious humor, 








ZOFFANY’S “WANDERING MUSICIANS.” 
(From the Parma Gallery.) 





his inimitable inflections and facial mimicry are quite be- 
yond description; they must be seen to be appreciated. I 
heard the songs ‘‘Herzlich tut mich erfreuen,” “Es geht mit 
Trutzen,” “Die frei,’ “Die arme 
Seele vor der Himmelstiir,” “Die Schulpriifung” and “Der 
Kothe was warmly applauded and 
in intimate touch with his 


” 6 


ihrem Gedanken sind 


helle Tag bricht an.” 


seemed to put himself at once 


audience. 
praise. 


His playing of the lute also deserves a word of 
RnRe 

With her interesting program and excellent vocal reputa- 
tion Frau Pagenstecher de Sauset succeeded in attracting 
a large and representative audience to her song recital on 
November 17. Beside the older classics of Mozart and 
Rossini were the more modern works of Draeseke, R 
Becker, Percy Sherwood, Joh. Smith, R, Liljefors and 
Albert Fuchs, Frau Pagenstecher’s vocal resources are 
something almost phenomenal after so many years of con- 
cert work; she has wonderful power and freshness as also 
great clearness in the upper register especially, while her 
warmth and temperament carry all before her. The most 
successful were her interpretations of Draeseke’s “Pausa 
Sherwood’s “Nachtgefiihl” and “Herbst,” 
of Joh. Smith, and “Erwartung” of 
The many and warm outbursts 
applause showed how far Pagenstecher 
1 some se- 
most bril 


nias,” Percy 
“Der Nebel zerriss” 
Prof. A. 


of hearty 


Fuchs. recalls 
Frau 
won her hearers. Elsa Giinzburg-Oertel playe 
lections of Beethoven, 


liant manner. 


laydn and Liszt in her 
nee 

Frau Pagenstecher’s vocal school (Viardot Garcia) de 

| fortieth 


serves especial praise and commendation. The anni 


versary of its foundation by Justizrat Pohler has recently 
Haus Pohler. On the 
special ceremonies and a brilliant celebration 


been celebrated by the morning of 
November 5, 
took 
prietors and inmates 
Dibelius 


address, as an old and 


place before the many invited guests and the pro 
of this time honored institute. Ober- 
and deeply 
friend of the 


touching 
faithful 
also made an 


hofprediger made a most 
impressive 
proprietors 
of presentation of a fine wreath, the gift of 
the tea A memorial tablet is also to be piaced 


in the house The 


Director Fischer-Peckel address 
silver laurel 
chers’ corps 
for this occasion. program consisted of 
a fine prologue composed by Johanna Laukau—and beauti 
Frau Goerisch Medefind; a memorial 
written by Freifrau Malapert-Neufville and 
former pupil of the institute, Olly Pohler; 
ing address by another pupil, Erika von Woyrisch; music 
by Herr Organist Walde, Herr Konzertsanger Mann, 
Herr Kgl. Kam. Mus. R. Wohlrab, Herr Musik-Director 
Fischer-Beckel and Matthaes, All day 
floral tributes poured in until the ladies were fairly 
and then the 


fully recited by poem 
recited by a 


1 most touch 


Gertrude long 
over 
evening entertainment or- 
as a complete 
and the in- 


whelmed by them, 
ganized by the teachers came 
surprise to the principals. Altogether the day 
teresting celebration added special honor to the Haus Poh- 
ler and the congratulations of all of the 
institute are Porrer-FRISSELL. 


pupils and 


hearty friends 


in order. E. 





Puccini’s income at $50,000 


his operas,is “La 


from his operas is estimated 
Italy the 
which was sung last year some 


a year. In most popular of 
500 times. In 


favorite 


3oheme,” 
other European countries and in America, the 
“Madama Butterfly,” 
theaters 


which was given 
alone.—New 


among his operas is 
last year in seventy-three 
York Evening Post. 


in Germany 
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of the Wclff and Strauss songs, as well as the Brahms, gave unusual pleasure and were models of 


isite r diti 
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distinctive musical and interpretative 
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VIOLIN VIRTUOSO now con- 
certisiag in Euro 

“The tradition of JOACHIM espe- 
cially in the first allegro (Beethoven 
concerto) was very evident.”—Voss 
ische Zeitung, of Berlin. 

“A highly endowed violinist. He 
rendered the Brahms’ concerto in 
an absolutely masterful manner. His 
playing ‘s distinguished by beauty 
of tone and great power.—Deutsche 
Tages Zeitung, of Berlin. 
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[Artists contemplating American engagements can 
secure valuable practical advice by consulting Mr. 
Delma-Heide, Paris representative of The Musical 
Courier. | 


30, Rue Marseur (CHAMpPs-Exysees), 
Cable and Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Delmaheide-Paris, 
Panis, December 26, 1910 


\t the last of the Société Philharmonique concerts given 
the Salle Gaveau, Povla Frisch and Ernest Schelling 

were the soloists, with the following program: 
e ¢ t Fugu Bach 

Ernest 5 i 
Aus I Chanson lointa ) Beethoven 
Genesene at Hoffnung (Hymne 4 l’Espérance,. Hugo Wolf 
( t (Marguerite ay Rouet) Schubert 
Im Gris (Li Printemps) Schubert 
Povia Fri 
srolle ...--Chopin 
Etudes (fa ‘ a ber ) Chopin 
turt f 1 Chopin 
I 4 . -Chopin 
B1 t schelling 
\ Pet (Le Pi ) . Schumann 
I Ne wang (M ta « e) .. Schumann 
I Nacht (Nuit silenci ) ITT TS Brahms 
i (Char 1 dar ) Philip Hahnhoferi (1603) 
I Frisch 
Barcarol en lt Rubinstein 
sixiéme Rhapsodic : ° Liszt 
Au Piano d'accompagnement Eugéne Wagne: 

[he singer, Madame Frisch, has been before the public 


juite often of late 
warmth and fulness, 


She possesses a good voice of natural 
but she is also the possessor of cer- 
tain littke mannerisms that detract from her styie of sing- 
ing In 


ple ndid 


and would be a 
interpretation of 


appearance she is picturesque 
portrait. Her 
and the old-time 
the most satisfactory of her various lieder. 
iiways a 


subject for a 
“Tanzlied” were 
Mr. Schelling, 
with piano-loving audiences, has 
this season displayed a more facile and brilliant technic 
than on any at least such was the ver 
who know most about his per- 
His playing of the “Fantaisie 
and Fugue” by Bach made an excellent im 
and in his Chopin group he was followed 
and warmly applauded. In the sixth rhapsody he 
and bewildered his listeners by the 
vhich he glistened through the Lisztian 
RRR 


“demonstration” 


Schubert’s “Im Griinen” 


favorite here 


previous Occasion; 
lict expressed by those 
ormances and progress 
Chromatique 
-pression, very 
losely 


dazzled manner in 


“glissando” glitter. 


A Goodrich 


\ convincing test of the 


has taken place in Paris. 
superior method of memorizing 
music according to the Goodrich system was given by A. 
Saturday afternoon at 


Dorothy 


J. Goodrich on the home of the 
Swainson illustrated 
caprice, “Queen Mab’ 

a harmonized canon and excerpts from Liszt. The 


viesdamoiselles Chaigneau 


the various numbers, 


Dance,” 


including a 


THE MUSIC AL COURIER 








points See out were: Repétition in different octaves, 
various forms of sequence, transpositions, etc. He also 
illustrated how chords are read as units, instead of being 
spelled, note by note, as children read unfamiliar words. 
The quick grasp of the composer’s idea appealed to the 
audience which applauded generously 
RRR 
afternoon Charles W. 


On Sunday Clark gave a studio- 


musicale and the following was the program: “Ein Ton,” 
Cornelius; “Ballad of the Bony Fiddler,” Hammond ; 
“The Eagle,” Busch. (Mr. Clark.) “Berceuse,” Fauré; 
“Scherzo,” Coen, for cello (Herbert Withers). “Les 
Cloches,” “Mandoline,” “Le temps a laissé son manteau,” 


three songs by Claude Debussy (Mr. Clark). “Hungarian 
Fischer (Mr. Withers) “Der Doppelganger,” 
Schubert; “Erl Konig,’ Schubert; “Le Berceuse,” Fauré; 
“Adieu,” (Mr. Clark). Among those present were: 
Countess de Berteux, Mrs. Livingston, Mrs. Marc A. 
Mrs. King, Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. Hart O. 
Berg, Dr. and Mrs. Younger, Mrs. Barnato, Miss Barnato, 
Mr. and Mrs, S. L. Landeau, Dr. and Mrs. Gros, Miss 
Herr and Frau Gieseler, Dr. Richelot. 
RReR 

On Friday, earlier in the month, the ‘musical after- 
were inaugurated at the new home of the Lyceum 
Club in the Rue de Penthiévre, with a symphonic or orches- 


Dance,” 


Fauré 


Blumenberg, 


Hess, 


noons” 








DANCING THE BOURREE 
(Old French dance.) 


IN AUVERGNE. 





Fernand Le Borne, 
and the assistance of Martha Girod, pianist, and Madame 
E. Dalhez, singer. The program for the occasion was 
pretentious and well conducted, and the affair was quite 
“chic.”’ In it were the Beethoven overture, “Coriolan”; 
the G minor symphony of Mozart; orchestral suite of 
Constantin Gilles; “Procession,” of César Franck (Madame 
Delhez) ; “Les Roses du Calife” and “Danse Persane,” by 
Armande de Polignac; “A l’Aube” and “Gavotte,” of M. 
E. Gignoux; “Pavane,” by G. Fauré; “La Viérge a la 
and “Hymne,’ by Paul Simon (Madame Delhez 
and the orchestra) ; suite in four parts, by César Franck; 


tral program under the direction of M. 


Créche”’ 


concerto for piano, by Schumann (Mlle. Girod and or- 
chestra; “March des Aquarelles,” by Fernand Le Borne 
(the composer-conductor). Noticed among those present 


were: La Duchesse d’Uzés, Baronne de Wogan, Baronne 
de Sossy, Comtesse de la Valette, Baronne de Planka- 
Klop, Comtesse Dillon, Comte de Bournier, Mlle. 


tal. Mlle. Achurch, M. Porges, M. and Madame Binlay, 





STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


American pupils of Paris singing and piano teachers should 


take advantage of the presence in Paris of Mr. A. J. Goodrich, 


Address 4 Square St, Ferdinand, Rue St, Ferdinand, Paris, to 
study harmonyand composition. Singing and piano-playing are 
indefinite accomplishments without the study of the Theory 
of Music on which they are based. As Americans expect to 
make American careers they should study theory in English. 








Chap- 





Madame d’Adelserard, M. Malherbe, M. Reignhart and 
others. 
nme 

The Théatre de Monsieur rises reborn from its melan- 
choly ashes. Everything therein very agreeably imitates 
the eighteenth century. M. André de Fouquiéres presented 
to the public with the grace and subtility suitable the 
modern successors to the Comte de Provence, the coiffeur 
Léonard and the violinist Viotti. The inauguration pro- 
gram comprised first a pageantry, that of the ancient fair, 
but with a literary form to which Collé, Moncrif or Favart 
gave the laws. Then came the Opéra-Comique, the pre- 
text for the new theater, and first of all “Annette et 
Lubin,’ by Blaise, a charming musical idyll of romantic 
episodes. The important piece followed after ‘Le Tableau 
p.rlant of Anseaume, and the “Petit Liégeois,” Grétry, 
as Voltaire named him Huron. This music of 
Grétry keeps all the charm of its first production. It is 
tender and apparently frivolous, but of a wondrous lim- 
pidity and profound truth. A small orchestra was ably 
led by M. Galland, and the pretty spectacle adroitly man- 
aged by M. Engel, Mlle. de Bardes, Mlle. 
others. 


after le 


Jacob and 


RRR 

A pianist who has made rapid progress in public favor 
and recognition since his reappeararce after a temporary 
two Thuel Burnham, 
who now makes his home His engagements for 
concerts. both public and private, are frequent and many. 
This month he played at the Students’ Atelier Reunion, the 
Berthelot Institute concert, and on December 27 he plays 
the Grieg concerto with orchestra. After the New Year 
he has concerts in Bordeaux, Marseilles and in other cities 
in France. Miss van Dresser, of the Frankfort Opera, 
and Mr. Burnham, have 


retirement, less than years ago—is 


in Paris 


prepared a series of artistic pro- 
grams which they will give in different salons of Paris 
during the winter. A contemporary writing of the Berthe- 
lot Institute concert recently said: 


Mr. Burnham played the Grieg concerto in A minor with great 
fire and impetuosity and at the same time with authority and repose. 
He possesses the secret of making climaxes and playing sustained 
fortissimo passages, however intensely dramatic, without overforcing 
or hardness of tone. He proved himself to be not only a great 
virtuoso with an but an artist of the first 
rank, 


all-comprising technic, 


RRe 


Among the numerous guests at a reception recently given 
by the Consul General and Mrs. Mason I met Lillian Blau- 
velt, who was in Paris for a short visit. She had with 
her the same bright eyes, happy smile and vivacious man- 
ner, bell-clear voice and good looks as of yore. The 
charming singer has some interesting plans which she may 
announce before long. 


nee 


Marie Roze has resumed her musical receptions and will 
be at home on the second Thursday of each month. 
RRe 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Thaw have been enjoying a short 
sojourn in Paris. Mrs. Thaw before her marriage was a 
brilliant and well known pianist, full of promise for a 
great professional career, already successfully started. Jane 





SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing in or visiting Paris 
will find a iarge assortment of choice Sheet Music of 
all kinds—vocal and instrumental - at MAX ESCHIQG’S 

Sheet Music House, 13 Rue Lafitte, near the 
Boulevard. Representative of Schott, Simrock and 
others. Telephone, 108-14 
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Olmsted-Thaw, though now out of the professional career, 
remains a highly gifted, brilliant pianist, and a charming 
personality on or off the stage. 
RRe 

Mrs. Archibald S. White, who has recently returned 
from London, gave a song recital on Sunday, December 
18, at her home in the Avenue de Bois de Boulogne. Mrs. 
White, who is one of the beautiful women in Paris, was 
a delightful hostess, and the charm of her personality 
added to her gifts as a singer have won for her a well 
merited social success in the French society of Paris. The 
program included songs of Duparc, Debussy, Massenet, 
Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss. Mrs. White’s voice is 
a mezzo-contralto of much warmth and richness. To an 
artistic temperament which imbues. her interpretations 
with exquisite sentiment, she unites a diction in all the 
languages in which she sings, that is beyond criticism. 
While in London she sang at a reception given for her by 
the Honorable Mrs. Edward Stonor. Mrs. White will give 
another recital in the near future at the home of her 
teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Dossert. 

RRer 

Eva Grippon, who appeared so successfully with the 
Colonne Orchestra on Sunday last, elicited some very 
favorable opinions from the Paris press, a few of which 
are appended: 

The voice of Eva Grippon is of excellent quality, full-toned and 
of pleasing sound. Her style is very individual, peculiarly her own. 
She sang with great dramatic intensity—New York Herald 





Eva Grippon made very apparent in “Guerceeur,’ as in the 
the richness and fulness of her magnificent 


, 


“Crépuscule des Dieux,’ 
voice.—Le Figaro. 
One admired the golden-toned voice of Eva Grippon.—Le Gaulois 


ippon and her vocal intrepidity 





rhe soprano compass of Eva ¢ 
in the highest range delighted the audience. Eva Grippon, an ad 
mirable Briinhilde, gained great applause after her marvelous inter- 
pretation of the final scene of the “Crépuscule des Dieux.” 


Comoedia 
The success of Eva Grippon was immense. Her voice, so powe) 
ful in the upper register, filled the hall with some really inspired 


ises which filled the public with enthusiasm.—Excelsior. 
DevtMA-HEIDE. 





Robyn Gives Fine Christmas Program. 

\lfred G, organist and choir director of the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, ar- 
ranged and presented a program of extraordinary beauty 
on Christmas night. Many of the numbers were from 
“The Messiah,” which were rendered in such splendid 
fashion that the Rev. Dr. Waters, minister, after the com- 
pletion of the “Hallelujah Chorus,” did the unprece- 
dented thing of requesting the organist and his choir to 
come down from the organ loft to the pulpit platform, 
where the entire congregation could have a godd look at 
them, because, he said, they deserved every recognition 
possible for their magnificent work. 

Among the other compositions on the program was 
“Glory Be to God on High,” by A. C. Ely, a member of 
the choir, which was finely sung. The singing of Mrs. 
Foote was one of the especial features of the evening, 
and Mr. Robyn’s playing and directing appeared to sur- 
pass anything he has yet done. Indeed, it is the talk 
among the musical fraternity of the “City of Churches” 
that Mr. Robyn has accomplished more in less than a 
ear than was thought possible, and has gained the repu- 


Robyn, 


tation of having reawakened the people to an expression 
of their love of music, 





Jomelli with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 








Dutch Prima Donna Received with Enthusiasm in Boston with the Hub’s 
Orchestra—Her Debussy Number Reveals Anew the Beauty of Her Voice 
and Art—Critics Unanimously Praise the Popular Singer. 


Famous 








Jeanne Jomelli is in splendid voice this season. Her 
appearances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra have 
been recorded in THe Musica Courter, but the opin- 
ions of the music critics of Boston, where Madame Jo- 
melli sang with the renowned orchestra, December 30 and 
31, have been withheld until this issue of the paper. These 
tributes to the favorite singer, read: 


Madame Jomelli, favorably known here, sang for the first time in 
this city at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Saint 
performed here for the first time. Madame 
and Lia’s recitative and aria from “L’Enfant 


Saéns’ hymn was 
Jomelli sang this hy 











JEANNE JOMELLI. 


” by Debussy, with marked vocal skill. The voice was 
Her performance was an excellent piece of 


Saint-Saéns’ hymn, 


Prodigue, 
clear, pure, brilliant. 
work, an example of uncommonly good singing 
“Pallas Athéné’’ was composed for the festival at Orange in 1894 
and bears all the marks of a piece 
It is irreproachably constructed; it has a certain style, 


provided punctiliously for an 
occasion 
even a plausible grandeur at times; but the music is perfunctory in 
its precision, in its formal cut. There is not one burst of inspira 
t 


tion, no warmth, not even in the music that is set to th poet’s 
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praise of Provence with her intoxicating sky and enchanting virgin. 
Boston Herald (by Philip Hale). 


particularly in the “L’Enfant 
ow familiar through perform 


Madame Jomelli, Debussy aria, 
Prodigue,” 


ances at the opera, sang with ravishing beauty of tone, with finished 


Lia’s recitative and aria 


art in phrasing and with emotional fervor Boston Globe 

That Madame Jomelli should have chosen Lia’s air from “L’En 
fant Prodigue,” by Debussy, just at the time that it is sung upon 
conincidence. After all, 
“L’Enfant 
has no plot in particular and about as inuch action as 


the opera stage is a fortuitous but happy 
the air loses nothing by being heard on tne concert stage. 
Prodigue”’ 
an Egyptian mummy. 

Madame Jomelli is an artist of the 


highest intelligence and she 














caught the spirit of the song of the brooding ther most sympa 
thetically 

rhe song is simply the lament of th rt ie absent sot 
As already intimated, Debussy treats th ‘ i rectness that 
some times absent from his later music rl is thing elusive, 
nothing mystical in this maternal cry, and mind it is fully 
as strong as the later, more cryptic work £ the ymposer. Madam 
Jomelli was most expressive, « icult sages, in tl 
highest register. 

The orchestral support w ri t i ¢ t was a great 
lisplay of enthusiasm tl w x 2 Debussy work 
in Boston; but much of thi was d te the xquisit inging 

Saint-Saéns’ “Hymn to Pallas Atheér as heard for the first 
time in Boston There seems a certa kinship between the earl 
Debussy and the later Saint-Saéns and Massenet, but in this song 
we do not get the real Saint-Saéns I almost constant attempts 
at grandiloquence are a great emand upon ti resources of the 
singer and Madame Jomelli rose to these demands with commend 
able power It was not a beautiful sort, but it was beautifully 
sung and the praise must rather go t Jeanr Jomelli than to 
Camille Saint-Saéns.—Boston Advertiser, 19 1G. 

Saint-Saéns’ “Pallas Athéne was sung with superb breadth ar 
artistry by Madame Jomelli rhe piece is in broad, dignified, pic 
turesque holiday style It was written for a public occasion. Saint 
Saéns has from the first distinguished himself vy his ability to write 
anything for any occasion and the hymn, too, “Pallas Athéné,” is 
no exception to the rule, sa that, although ix may not be dis 


tinctive, it is never cheap or boisterous or vulgas The soloist 
showed her objectivity when she turned from this splurging music 


to the air of the complaining mother in “The Prodigal Son,” by 
Debussy. She gave this air remarkable tenderness and dramatic 
intensity and the technics of her performances were admirable in 


the highest degree. Madame Jomelli was repeatedly recalled. —Boston 
Post, December 31, 1910 

The “Pallas Athénée” hymn was a transparent medium through 
which Madame Jomelli could let her soprano splendors gleam; the 
“L’Enfant Prodigue, 
talent for dramatic delineation which is of the concert platform and 


air of Lia, Debussy, demanded just that 


which Madame Jomelli has in surpassing measure.—Christian Sci 
ence Monitor, Boston, December 31, 1910. 





Program| for Elman's New York Recital. 
What is announced as Mischa Elman’s only recital in 
New York this season, is to take place in Carnegie Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, January 28. The program follows: 


Suite for piano and violi . Goldmark 
M Kahn and M k : 
Concerto, No. 2, D mino caveuve etddackedeanas Bruch 
Mr. Elma 

Sonata in D ma ‘ a Handel 
a. Max Bogor 
Rigaudon Monsigny-Franko 

ndantino Martini-Kreisler 
Schon Rosn (Alt Wie I \ Kreisler 
Meditation ‘ ..-Cotsenet 
I Palpiti Paganini 


ISIDORE 


UCKSTONE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
Interpretation Finish 


NEW YORK 


183 West 76th Street 
Tel., 7493 Schuyler 


ETHEL DAUGHERTY 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
10 Boulevard Delesert (Trocadero), Paris. 
Maurice Mosskowski writes: “Je suis convaincu que Mademoiselle 
Daugherty aura de trés bon succés comme professeur.” 


THUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Leschetizky and William Masea 
Rue de Tour (XVie) - - - 
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SCHARWENKA’S GREAT SUCCESS IN ST. LOUIS. 


Celebrated Composer-Pianist Appears with St. Louis Symphony Orchestra as Con- 
ductor and Soloist—Public and Music Critics Enthusiastic— 
Representative Audience Attends Concert. 




























































































Scharwenka, 
1 remarkable success in St. Louis when he ap- 
conjunction with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
[he music critics of that city vied 
ther in eulogistic encomiums, excerpts of which 


ember 


3 


0 





the 





celebrated composer-pianist, 








ded as follows: 
lelightful com all the long history of the 
Orchestra was that of last night at the Odeon, when 
enka, both as composer and solo pianist, captivated a 
nce at e d ich proof of his triumph as warmed 
f eart t ontemplate 
ka i big gged, black-mustached and grim-eyed man, 
st aggressively masculine There isn’t a bit of 
ri 1 brass | et on his head and clothe him in 
niform and he'd be the Prussian soldier to the life, 
i able suggestion 
"| are ast night, with the conductor’s baton in his 
of a sabe or ated at the piano instead of at a 
" ar wearing conventional evening attire, he 
e embodiment of the strenuous than of the 
0 t lh face and figure with something of 
e show us an old truth made new—that 
f strengtl i gentleness in its very highest is 
the ale ill condit s favor. Strong of body 
te s itself when the occasion warrants. 
ted th ‘ eta of the prelude to his 
Mata th with a hand as light as a feather and a 
4 g in its contrast f delicacy against the 
s ge al ¢ t 
ate the piano as the evening’s soloist, there 
ri ild have imaginea that the wistful Pade 
 ¢ ery 1 ym of plaintive masculine genius 
f ap tion, was touching the keys. 
only for a moment now and then, because, after all, 
te is the dominant note ot Scharwenka as composer 
alik and is th ‘man note’ that conquered its 
ight The grave yes that looked out from so rough- 
ge a fronted the applauding multitude were frankly 
wi I of that feminine fiber so often found in 
tisti fabri 
1s ay easily imagine, made the evening of 
s St. Louis appearance a peculiarly interesting 
ting tr ery moment when Scharwenka gave 
gnal f 1ing of his ‘“Mataswintha” prelude, 
and melodious foreword for his musical setting 
s majestic story of the Goth invasion of ancient Italy, 
K it play an especially masterful employment of 
b English horn, clarinets, bassoons, trum- 
W a fine underswinging of the strings—a 
le greatness alike in its message and in the 
age S&S delivery. 
‘ 1g when Scharwenka became the solo 
number, his own world-famous piano con 
icularly beautiful that it held its hearers 
enjoyment of its changing phases. And 
score’s first and second movements, 
Q xt eness of the big and militant man at the 
t mazingly evident, attaining effects so lovely in emo 
ity t one n eled, rapt, as one’s soul conceded the 
a ement 
te is one of the big elements of this exquisite score— 
pretation—the modesty of the composer, who, dream 
f the o instrument, nevertheless weaves into the 
f his work a splendid use of the full orchestra; and that 
le of the solo performer, who, in despite of the 
g fuses to exalt his work above that of his fel 
gy instead an orchestral unit of the most devoted 
xu lid Scharwenka most surely prove his greatness— 
l ced with a great rejoicing that the Odeon 
t 1 him, applauding and applauding until the 
le three charming encores, Schubert's impromptu, 
own ‘Polish Dances,” completing his night 
5 D at December 31, 1910 
ka, mposer, pianist and music pedagogue, 
| ymphony Orchestra concert at the Odeon 
at rsonal triumph. It was one of those 
th precedent tame of a stranger as a 
d had to brought betore an audience 
a bod f instrumentalists whom he had met 
st time \ moment after it was his 
inistic interpreter and then as a 
in his orchestral prelude to the opera 
ka evidenced a fine control of the 
for piano and orchestra in masterly 
vere aptly chosen for general effect, 
tl Symphony Society subscribers 
Ma i s the tonal setting of Dr, 
Dr. Felix Dahn’s “Kampf um 
iN th eentury topic gleaned from 
l I ry of war, love and intrigue, 
portunity for the exer- 
venka makes use of the 
1 . e pictures, and last night 
rat 
ikewise was in the nature of a 
Louis Sympl Orchestra, It is well 
ich an event as the presentation of two 
el works, a Scharwenka orchestral prelude and a Schar- 


wenka piano concerto with full orchestral accompaniment, requires 
much time, As many months as we can give 


Making this allow 


thought and practice. 
it weeks are generally devoted to this elsewhere. 
ance, the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra’s presentment last night was 


a high collective achievement, which measurably enhanced the status 


of the organization and conferred the lasting benefit of increased 
confidence un all participants. 

In his concerto for piano and orchestra, known as No. 4 in F 
minor (op. 82), Scharwenka gives a fine valuation to the solo 


instrument. Many other leading composers seem inten: to keep the 
piano constantly in the foreground, making the orchestra of seventy 


men little more than an accompanimental body. Scharwenka makes 


the piano an integral part of the orchestra, or an added instrument 
of rare orchestral power, an adjustable, inherent quantity. He does 
this more by his manner of presenting his own work than by the 


A Paderewski, 
a Rosenthal, or any of a dozen other great pianists playing the 
It is to the 
that he takes 


interpretative requirements of the work as it stands. 


Scharwenka concerto, would subordinate the orchestra. 
novel and everlasting credit of this fine Polish virtuosc 
the contrary view. 

Last night’s audience quickly seized this feature of the presenta- 
of number, at the conclusiof of which 


tion the evening’s epochal 





XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


the house fairly rose in homage and ovation; whereupon the guest 
of the evening entered the third phase of his genius, becoming 4 


pianist by giving Schubert’s “Impromptu,” Liszt’s great polonaise 
(A flat) and Scharwenka’s “Polish Dances’ as encore numbers. 
True ability, long experience and good sense have made Schar- 


wenka’s manner before the audience and while playing a positive de- 
light. The man has little, if any, pose; no mannerisms; nothing at 
all detracts from the quickly gained impression of genuineness. He 
unaffectedly acknowledged his pleasure at his reception and unre- 
servedly declared that his next visit to America would bring him to 


St. Louis very, very soon after landing.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Inspired by the presence and participation in the concert, both as 
and of greatest 
pianists of the age, as well as composer and teacher, the Symphony 
Orchestra at the Odeon last night seemed to take on extra speed 
Scharwenka directed his prelude to the opera, 
and Max Zach’s men obeyed the new baton in a 


soloist conductor, Xaver Scharwenka, one of the 


toward excellence, 
*Mataswintha,” 
style that must have warmed the cockles of the heart of their regu 
lar leader. It spoke volumes for his constant and careful training, 
the fidelity with which he devotes himself to his task, to make the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra the peer of any of the great orches- 
tras in the country. Wonderful was the rendition by Mr. Schar- 
wenka of his concerto for piano, No. 4, in F minor, with orchestral 
Baldwin piano, and the ex- 
quisite tones, especially in the pearl-like treble runs which he evolved 
from the instrument entranced the audience. Orchestra and piano were 
as one in this great work, and Scharwenka was showered with re- 
He responded first with a composition of his 
own and followed that with Liszt’s polonaise and his own “Polish 


—St. Louis Times. 


accompaniment. The pianist used the 


calls at its conclusion. 


Dances.” 


A man past sixty is Scharwenka, yet he has preserved in all its 
charm his great power as a virtuoso of the piano. 

Though the highest form of great imagination or poetry of emo- 
tion are not among the qualities of Scharwenka, his playing is solid, 
graceful, clean workmanship. It reveals sincerity and dignity and 
his tones are sweet and pure. 





Few qualifying phrases are permissible in considering Scharwenka, 
the composer, 

In this realm he is among the highest, ranking with Mozart. 

The audience was fortunate in that Scharwenka was seen in his 
three separate capacities—composer, pianist and conductor. He con- 
ducted his own compositions, the St. Louis Orchestra responding 
most creditably to an unfamiliar leader. 

Keenly entertaining was the Scharwenka concerto, No. 4, in F 
minor. This is his newest large work for the piano. 

In this great work evidence of his marvelous mastery of all the 
resources of the piano is abundant. 

The motifs of the first movement are somewhat less significant 
than of the second and third, and is great piano music. 

The concerto is rich in melodious ideas, which are treated logi- 
cally, so as to give the impression of a coherent and plastic work. 

It possesses both unity and variety. 


The composer rendered it in masterly fashion.—St. Louis Republic. 


Scharwenka will make his next appearance in St. Louis 
in recital, January 7. The sale of tickets indicates that 
a very large audience will greet him again. 





American Appreciation of an American Artist. 

More uniformity of critical opinion from the most emi- 
nent musical editors in the world probably has never 
been accorded any singer than that which has been writ- 
ten concerning Corinne Rider-Kelsey, a singer of whom 
America and Americans should be proud. The cry is for 
opera in English; for more songs in English; for more 
symphonic music by Americans; for more encouragement 
to the American composer, and so forth. While “fadame 
Rider-Kelsey has nothing to complain of because of any 
lack of appreciation from the people of her country, it 
may still be said that one of the strangest qualities of 
the American people is their infidelity to their own native 
singers and instrumentalists. This fault is a deplorable 
one, and one of which no other country in the civilized 
world be Probably Madame Rider-Kel- 
has suffered less from this national fault than almost 
any other American singer and her brilliant career goes 
merrily onward and upward each year. 


can accused. 


sey 


To show the uniformity of press opinion concerning 
this distinguished American. soprano, a few quotations 
from well known critics and papers are appended: 


Among the world’s greatest singers.—Henry T. Finck’s “Success 
in Music,” page 93. 
America’s foremost concert soprano.--Henry T. Finck, in the 


New York Evening Post 


Her superb art is always delightful to hear—New York Tribune. 


Madame Rider-Kelsey’s classic airs from Handel were an example 
of artistry which no other American soprano can equal.—New York 
Evening Sun. 


Madame Rider-Kelsey is fast developing into a very great artist. 
—Walter Damrosch, in a letter to the late Henry Wolfsohn, May, 
1909. 





Such singing as Madame Kelsey gave is that of an artist who 
has thought, not only for the technical requirements of the music 
she undertakes, for phrasing and for the niceties of enunciation, 
but also for the deeper qualities of emotion and the musical sig- 
nificance.—The New York Times. 

Her legato is refreshing in these days of chopping and spasmodic 
declaimers. She knows the value of continuity of line and she sings 
feeling, with an emotion that is simple and genuine. 
Her phrasing was excellent and the modesty of her bearing added 
to the pleasure afforded by her indisputable art.—Philip Hale, in 
the Boston Herald. 


with true 


One of the most capable and satisfactory sopranos now before 
the public. There was not a syllable that was not exactly 
in place, and from a purely technical standpoint alone Mrs. Kelsey's 
work was a source of unqualified delight. Interpretatively, too, she 
was admirable. - «+ Mrs. Kelsey scored heavily.—Chicago 
Tribune. 





Her singing of the Bach aria was at once a masterpiece of vocal 
art and a very perfect realization of classic spirit and tradition. 
Her performance entitles her to be called one of the fore- 
most American sopranos. It is grateful to witness the recognition 
of the native artist. It is doubly grateful to record the justice 
of that recognition. . . Gifted by nature with a voice that 
combines with the purity, flexibility and range of the true soprano, 
a greater measure of warmth and sympathy than such voices com- 
monly possess. - Demonstrated a versatility that further 
increases the respect and regard one must feel for this gifted artist. 
—Glenn Dillard Gunn, in the Chicago Tribune. 





Unusual Tribute to an American Singer in Italy. 


Oscar Saenger is in receipt of a letter from Henri Scott, 
the American basso, who is now singing in Rome, Italy, 
telling of an interesting incident that occurred prior to 
his debut in “Faust,” at the Teatro Adriano. The chorus 
of the theater presented him with a bouquet of flowers, 
accompanied with a note, of which the following is a 
translation: “We artists of the chorus are delighted that 
you have come to Italy, for we already know that you are 
a fine artist and have also heard with much enthusiasm 
of your personality. Therefore, we Romans wish that all 
the success in the world may come to you, and we choris- 
ters beg to offer these flowers as worthy of all good feel- 
ings of our City of Rome.” 





Ouida’s novel, “Wanda,” 
the opera composed by a 
Pavenelli. 


has furnished the libretto for 
young Italian named Arturo 
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VOICE and VOCALISM 


New Book on the Voice by C. P. H. MILLS 
Order of University School of Music ° Lincoin, Neb. 


Teacher er of Singet 
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CARL DEI!IS 


vores, ee * yee STR TATION 
51 West End Ave., near 72d St., New Y 


Henrietta MICHELSON ess: 


Managemeat: E. KUESTER, 25 West 42d Street 


PELTON JONES 


Harpsichord ane Wianeteste Recitals 
3 West 92d Street, New to. °°” Phone 3647 Riverside 
SOLO VIOLINIST 
Concertmeister, Manhattan Opera House 


ADVANCED PUPILS ACCEPTED 
161 WEST 934 STREET ’Phone, 2790 Riverside 


jou MIC CULL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 251 West 88th Street, New York 


" RAPPOLD 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Direction: MARC LAGEN, 434 Fifth Ave., New York 


DACANOTEIN- REGNEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York: 336 West 58th Street, 
Tel. Columbus 6593 
Philadelphia Studio: 202 Fuller Building 
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ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reference: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 


Address: 69 West 88th Street, New York. 


MARIE KERN - MULLEN |4 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS ORATORIO RECITALS 


Management, THE SAWYER MUSICAL aqeaay 
251 West 88th Street w York 


Arthur SCHEFFER 


ORCHESTRAS for all occasions 
SINGERS,.Concert and Oratorios 
74 West 89th Street. New York "Phone. 8763 River 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
For Normal Singing 
een Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 
ME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Setar receive free instruction in harmony, sight 
singing, the languages, physical training, stage deport- 
ment, etc. Special agency for placing graduates free 
of charge. Students received daily. 
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“The perfection of Quartet playing.”—London Daily Mail. 
The World’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization, the 


FLONZALEY 
NQUARTET 


In America Beginning November 14, 1910 
First New York Concert December 6 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Manhattan Opera House 
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BASS-BARITONE 
In America Season 1910-11 
Exclusive Masagemest: HAENSEL & JONES 
1 East 42d Street, New York 
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of tone production and breath control is faultless.’ 





B oO NJ Cc I THE GREATEST LIVING TENOR SAYS: 


**"] have been watching for foar seasons with great interest the work of Mme. VALERI’S 
pupils and can positively affirm that Mme. VALERI is one of the few teachers who havea clear, 
correct idea of the right placement of the voice acocerding to the 


sicnon gone, SIGNORA VALERI’S STUDIOS: 345 West 58th Street 


Vell. thod. 





Her teaching 


Signed, ALESSANDRO BONCI 
New York 
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ALFRED G, ROBYN 


COACHING ann > ETRE ATION 


WILL OPEN HIS STUDIO N NEW YORK 
Address temporarily, Care MUSICAL COURIER. 
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4 NEW YORK WASHINGTON, 
50 East 34th Street Pridays and pw he 
TENOR 
Conce +" Oratorio 


and Recital 
Address: 180 Gerement Avenu Phone, 4773 Morningside 
Management: J. E. PRANCKE, "26 West 3ist Street, New York 


N [SARTO Baritone 


pata Oratorio, Recitals 


Porsena! Address : 
anTouia yy 251 ~~ 88th Street 1273 Lextagtos Aveaue. Bow York 


LUIGI von KUNITS 


VIOLINIST TEACHER 
Volibadgasse 3, - Vienna XVII, Austria 


§ CARRE tor 


Management: MARC LAGEN 
434 Fifth Avenue . - New York City 


vaso B U r R ITT at i 
AND 
NELSON Repertoire Builder 
35 EAST 32D STREET, near Madison Ave. 
"Phone 2187 Madison Square 


MARY JORDAN 


CONTRALTO 
331 West 83d Street Phose, 5602 River 


Mary LANSING 


CONTRALTO 
jorio, Recitais, Conce 
Management: mane LAGEN, 434 Fifth Avenue, 























om Vork City 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
AKRON ° - - - . - OHIO 
Management, Quialan International Musical Agency 
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WOLLE 


Address: THE quiacie Tirecaationn Busical acesey 
Successors te the Welfsebe Sureae 1 West 34th Street, New York 


Francis ROGERS 


Concert Baritone 
Management: A FEW PUPILS IN SINGING 
LOUDON CHARLTON 54 West 48th Street. Tuesday and Friday, 10:38- 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Other days apply by mall, 7 West 43d Strest 


RUYSDAEL 


BASSO Metropolitan Opera House 


HENRY SUCH 


VIOLINIST 
In America Season, 1910-11 
Management: THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER 


EACHER OF SINGI 
Teacher of me Josephine Jacoby, ee arte o! 
the Conried Grand Opera Co.; Mme. Marie ® id, so- 
prano, Metro te mentee A Opera Co.; Mme.Bernice de® asqualil, 
cspeene, © by = politan Opera Co; Henri G. Scott, Basse, 
Manhatt ra House; Alien C. Hinckicy, Basso, Met- 
sepeliten 4 tote Co.; Orville Harrold, Tenor, Manhattan 
Opera House; Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, 




















Germany; Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal OF; era, Berlin; Mme. Sara 
Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, At sstralia and Germany; Kathleen 
Howard, contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, 
Grand Opera, Dessau; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; 
oseph Baernstein- Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman- 


stey, contralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, 


Cochran, 


soprano; Alice Merritt- 

soprano; Laura Combs, soprano; Mildred Potter, con- 

tralto; Katherine Hanford, contralto; John Young, tenor; George 

Murphy, tenor; Alfred B. Dickson, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone 

Telephone 6621 Plaza. Studio: 51 East 64th Street, New Yerk 
Will resume teaching October 1st, 1016. 
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Dece 
the great diva having 


, Cal., mber 20, 1910 
letrazzini mad, 
in Oakland during the past week, 
the 
remendous demand for seats, 


been arranged for, one 


» and 


{ € ing herself into hearts of thousands of 











HOUSE IN RUINS 
oducing Tetrazzini 
ne again in 1905 








‘ April, 
that filled a most useful 
era story Many fine Italian 
f ‘ ts appeared on the Tivoli stage of 
, eq tly missed much Ph 
F tion in Eddy, betwee: 

ts 

Is d one in Oakland. San Francisco 
pecial claims on Tetrazzini, for here it 
iV Opera House, that the great 


appearance in the 


Tivoli introduced 


ide her initial 


the 





i fa iy I 
( try originally, and now, after a 
e | f eat brings her back to the scenes 
f her earlier triumphs to the unbounded joy of musical 


‘discovered” Tetrazzini 
, musicians and opera 
triumphs for the won- 
that those en- 


d « arly 


nger throughout the world, and 
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thusiastic opinions were not based upon mere provincial 
pride has been amply proven and demonstrated during the 
past three years, when Tetrazzini has conquered London, 
Paris, New York and many other leading cities of Europe 
and America. San Francisco and the Pacific Coast are 
happy to welcome the distinguished artist again, and over- 
flowing audiences are the rule at each Tetrazzini concert, 
just as was the case on Tetrazzini nights at the Tivoli 
Opera House, when the “S. R. O.” sign was always on 
duty in the lobby of the favorite old Eddy street institu- 


tion, which Manager “Doc” Leahy promises to restore to 
San Francisco. 
nRre 
Emilio de Gogorza, the noted baritone, was also here 


last week and received great commendation for his artistic 
as well as for a remarkable voice. 

RRR 
Glee Club was given in 


powers 


A concert by the University 


Harmon Gymnasium, Berkeley, on December 2. Clinton 
I. Morie, a well known vocal teacher, is the director. 
Rene 


Eula Howard gave a piano recital in the 
Berkeley, on December 16. Her 
charming and well worth listening to. 
RRR 
Che writer had the rare pleasure of hearing Enid Brandt 
more than ever charmed 


studio slaying was 
, ) 


in private recently, and 
with this young pianist, who dislays so many sides to her 


was 


musicianship that one cannot help feeling that there is a 
very great future in store for her. Previous to continuing 
with her concert work she is resting at home this year 
a A * 

Westgate, an teacher and com- 
Alameda, gave an interesting studio evening on 
She presented her pupil, Zelda Hollywood, a 
young pianist, Alice Davis, 
a pupil of Olive Reed Cushman. Besides her other 
work Miss Westgate is organist of the First Presbyterian 
Alameda and correspondent of the Pacific Coast 
Review. 


elizabeth enterprising 
poser of 
December 9 
talented 
prano, 


and also mezzo so- 


Church of 
Musical 
neRre 

Margaret Kemble gave the last of a series of lectures 
residence of Eleanor Martin on 
“Feuers- 


on modern opera at the 
the subject being Richard Strauss’ 


mRR 


Che Cecilia Choral Club of one hundred voices gave its 
twenty-sixth concert at the California Street M. E. Church 
The club gave the cantata “Clarice of 
by Rheinberger, and Edith Gere Kelly was the 

Percy A. R. Dow is the director of this club 

Rene 

The Treble Clef Club, an organization of sixty women’s 
voices, under the direction of Paul Steindorff, gave an 
excellent concert in Y. M. C. A. Auditorium on Decem- 
ber 9. 


December 2, 
noth.” 


on December 1. 
Eberstein,” 


solo pianist. 


RRR 
Lottie Buisseret, a Los Angeles violinist, has been re- 
cently winning honors here. 
nere 
Mansfeldt’s piano pupils gave a 
These 


rhree of Mrs. Oscar 
program on December 6 at Miss Hamlin’s School. 


Ashley Pettis | 


were Edna Montagne, Alma Birmingham and Edna 
Goeggel. 
RRR 
An unusually good program was given by Hermann 
Genss, pianist, in Kohler & Chase Hall on December 2. 
He played the toccata and fugue in D minor by Bach, the 
Schumann “Carneval” and ‘Scenes Mignones,” the two 
Brahms rhapsodies, op. 79, the Chopin berceuse and polo- 
naise, Op. 22, a fantasie of his own in two movements, 
and a Liszt rhapsody. Mr. Genss is to make a European 
concert tour next season. 
RRR, 
The Hillside Club, of Berkeley, gave a concert on No- 
vember 30 in its clubhouse, presenting Eileen Mitchell 
O'Moore, violinist, and John Carrington, baritone, with 

















LOTTA’S FOUNTAIN. 


Within a few feet of this popular landmark Tetrazzini sang to 
150,000 people in the open air on Christmas. Eve last. This 
fountain was presented to the city of San Francisco many years 
ago by Lotta Crabtree, the actress. 





Mrs. George Henry Richardson as accompanist. Among 
others, Madame O’Moore played the Mendelssohn concert 
in E minor and the Paganini concert in D major. 
Rnre 

The University Orchestra Society gave its third sym- 
phony concert December 7 in Hearst Hall, Berkeley. The 
feature of the program was the Schubert symphony in B 
flat major. The orchestra was assisted by Caroline Little. © 

Eva _Navone Provost. 
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SALT LAKE MUSIC. 


Satt Lake City, Utah, December 30, 1910. 


Christmas week was an important period in the music 
season of Salt Lake City. Different social organizations 
and clubs made special effort to present something out 
ot the ordinary in a musical way. The various churches 
gave elaborate musical programs. At the Tabernacle 
Professor Stephens arranged a program including some 
of the greatest choruses written, making special features 
of selections from “The Messiah.” J. J. McClellan (or- 
gan) and Horace S. Ensign (baritone) assisted. The St. 
Mary’s Cathedral choir, under the direction of Nora Glea- 
son; the First Presbyterian Church choir, under the di- 
rection of Maud Thorne; St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
choir, under the direction of George R. King, with A. H. 
Peabody (organist); the St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
choir, under the direction of Jack Berkhoel; the First 
Congregational Church choir, under the direction of Fred 
Smith; the Immanuel Baptist Church choir, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Fred B, Jones; the First Methodist Church 
choir, under the direction of Mrs, W. A. Wetzell; the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church choir, under the direc- 
tion of Will D. Phillips, and the Phillips Congregational 
Church choir, under the direction of Emily Sitzer, gave 
programs of the very highest class, and which have never 
before been equaled at any other Christmas time. Each 
choir director was supported by the music committee of 
the different churches, giving them full latitude in secur- 
ing the very best soloists in the city. 

nRe 

A movement is on foot to take the Salt Lake Taberna- 
cle choir to Wales to compete in the National Eisteddfod 
to be held there during the summer of to11. It is also 
understood that the choir has been asked to participate in 
the Land Congress to be held in New York City during 
the coming summer. 

RRR, 

Valeb Saska, a European pianist, has located in this city 
Since 1905 Mr. Saska has lived in Chicago, having de- 
voted considerable time to teaching, both privately and 
also in a Chicago conservatory of music. 

eRe 

Colonel and Mrs. Edwin F. Holmes entertained at the 
Amelia Palace December 26, at which time music was an 
important feature of the evening’s entertainment, given 
under the direction of Fred C. Graham. 
Orchestra furnished music in the art gallery, and a Quar- 
tet consisting of George E. Skelton (violin), Alfred Press 
(cello), J. J. McClellan (piano) and Mr. Graham (tenor) 
furnished a delightful program in the drawing room 

eRe 

Morris Andrews, pupil of George E. Skelton (violinist), 
who has been absent from Salt Lake pursuing a special 
course of study at the Culver Academy, is spending the 
holidays with his parents. 

\ 

The special musical numbers given at the various ses- 
sions of the convention of the Utah State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in this city December 27 to 30, were: Afternoon 
of December 27, the Skelton String Quartet and Lizzie 
Thomas Edwards (soprano) appeared; on the evening of 
the same day the Masonic Quartet gave the quartet from 
“Rigoletto” and Buck’s “Festival Te Deum”; afternoon of 
December 28 the Wetzell Ladies’ Octet and Leola Schrack 
(contralto) appeared; morning of December 29 Mrs. A. 
S. Peters (soprano) was the soloist; afternoon and even- 
Brines 


Montgomery's 


ing of the same day the soloists were M. J. 
(tenor), Romania Hyde (violinst) sud Horace S. Ensign 


THE MUSICAL COURIE 


(baritone) ; morning of December 30, J. T. Hand (tenor), 
Willard Weihe (violinist) and Mrs. Henry Kirkman (so- 
prano); afternoon, the Hyde String Quartet and Lydia 
White (harpist); evening, the Commercial Club Men's 
Quartet and Fred C. Graham (tenor). 
ene 

The first concert of this season by the Salt Lake Sym- 
phony Orchestra was held December 29 at the Salt Lake 
Theater and was a great success, both artistically and 
financially. The press was loud in its praise of the ren 
dition of the several numbers 
out en masse in support of the orchestra. 
the organization may continue its existence. This con 
cert was extremely important, owing to the fact that an 
unsympathetic attitude and lack of support toward the 


he music lovers turned 
It is hoped that 


orchestra was manifested by several of the musicians of 
this city, but which, as stated by those in a position to 
know, was merely a personal grudge which should not 
have been aimed at this public organization; nevertheless 
the orchestra came through with colors flying. It is stated 
that the director, J. J. McClellan, has spent time, interest 
and means to make the organization a success, and that 
he does not receive any remuneration for his services. 
The soloists were Florence Jepperson (contralto), who 
has a most rich and delightful voice, but, owing to an 
indisposition, did not render all her songs as scheduled on 
the program. 
and gave an exquisite 


Alfred Best (tenor) was the other soloist, 
rendition of “Walther’s Prize 
Song,” and as an encore “O Paradiso,” from “L’Afri 
caine.” 

The orchestral numbers were: Overture to “Egmont” 
(Beethoven); symphony, No. 4, in A major (Men 
delssohn) ; two Slavonic dances (Dvorak); excerpts from 
“Faust” (Gounod); solos by Miss Jepperson, Mr. Best, 
Mr. Flashman, Mr. Engberg, Mr. Sharp, Mr. Jorgensen 
and Mr. Montgomery. Frep C. GRAHAM. 





MUSIC IN OREGON'S METROPOLIS. 


445 SHERLOCK ButILpine, } 
PortLaNnpD, Ore., December 31, 1910 


Madame Tetrazzini sang in the new Heilig Theater last 
night. 
stand. 


The house was packed, many being compelled to 
The great diva was vociferously applauded and 
he- superb voice seemed to reach the zenith of its brilliant 
Madame Tetrazzini was heard in the following 
(Verdi); “Voi che 
‘Barber of Se- 


powers. 
numbers: “Caro Nome,” “Rigoletto” 
sapete” (Mozart); “Una voce poco fa,” 
ville” (Rossini); “O Luce di quest Anima” (Donizetti) ; 
grand aria including the mad scene, “Lucia” (Donizetti). 
Re 
Donlan, representing Clarence Eddy, the 
great organ virtuoso visited the writer’s office this week 
to pay his respects to THE MusicaL Courier. 
eRe 
Lulu Dahl Miller, contralto, sang at Lucien E, Becker’s 
organ recital on December 29. This was Mr. Becker’s 
fourth recital of the present series. 
ner 
Emilio de Gogorza, the Spanish baritone, will sing here 
on January 3. He appears under the direction of Lois 
Steers-Wynn Coman, of Portland, who are handling Mad- 
ame Tetrazzini’s tour for the entire Northwest and Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


Thomas J. 


Rene 
William H. Boyer is giving a series of Sunday after 
noon popular concerts. The first was held in the new 
Heilig Theater, December 18, and a very large audience 


was present. There is a den.and for such concerts and 
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the second of the series will take place January 29. The 
chorus contains seventy-five members. An orchestra of 
eighteen pieces, David C. Rosebrook conducting, opened 
the program. The chorus was accompanied by the orches 
tra, Mr. Boyer directing, and all did good work. F 
Henlein played a cello solo, making an excellent impres 
sion, and the vocal soloists were warmly applauded. 
a) 

Morris Gumbert is thinking about organizing a sym 

phony orchestra. He has beet 


financial support Joun R. OaTMAN 


promised the necessary 


LOS ANGELES MUSICAL NEWS. 
! AN , Cal, December, 1910 

Although the spirit of the Christmas festivities has ab- 
sorbed mind, time and purse, musical events of some im 
portance have taken place here, and in surrounding cities, 
and have been well patronized. 

RRR 

An interesting program was performed by the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra, under the able direction of 
Harley Hamilton, to solemnize the Southern California 
Teachers’ Convention. The soloists were the renowned 
concert baritone, Emilio de Gogorza, and the well known 
contralto, Katherine Fisk. The orchestra rendered: Over 
ture, “Tannhauser”; allegro moderato, from Schubert's sym 
phony in B minor; second polonaise, by Liszt; serenade 
et valse, by D’Indy, closing with Hugo Kann’s grand fest- 
march and “Hymn to Liberty.” De Gogorza sang in his 
masterly way “Dio Possente.” To an enthusiastic ce 
mand for an encore he responded with the charming ser« 
It 


nata from Mozart's “Don Giovann 


1€ second part 
of the program he gave Massenet’s aria from “Roi de 
Lahore,” and three very pretty Spanish songs, leaving the 


desire to hear him again Katherine isk was heard im 
Saint-Saéns’ “Mon coeur s‘ouvre a ta voix,” eliciting well 
earned applause; she sang Nevin’s “Rosary” for an encore, 


yet she reached her best -in the sweet “Lullaby,” late'y 


written by Gertrude Ross, who accompanied at the pian 
RRR 

During the convention of the Southern California school 
teachers other notable concerts have been given in thei 
Thus Julius Bic 
von Grofe Menasco, cellist; A. J. Stamm, pianist; Bertha 
Vaughn, soprano; Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus, alto; Roland 
Paul, tenor; Harry Clifford Lott, baritone; Oskar Seiling, 
violinist; W. N. Edwin L. Kirkpatrick 
Madame Clifford Lott, pianist, and a male quartet under 


honor by local talent rlich, violinist; Elsa 


liffany, soprano; 


the leadership of J. B. Poulin, were heard, under the man 
agement of L. E. Behymer, who must be recognized as the 
principal factor of the Los Angeles, nay, of the California 
musical life. 
RRR 
Charles F. Edson gave recently a song recital at Yucaipa. 
Among other numbers he sang his setting of Service’s dra- 
matic poem, “Songs from Life.” 
RRR 
Handel's oratorio, “The Messiah,” was given with im 
pressive effect by the choir and quartet of the First Metho 
dist Episcopal Church of Pasadena under the direction of 
Abraham G. Miller, who also sang the tenor part The 
other soloists were Roy Kellogg, soprano; Dorothy Cle 
ment Chevrier, alto, and R. G. Porter, basso, seconded by 
1 well trained orchestra 
nReR 


Katherine Fisk gave a most successful concert in Reno 
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CLARA TIPPETT A MANY SIDED MUSICIAN. 








California |} mat gifted sons and daughters who 

et presence felt in every community where 

t fe work takes them. Boston beiag no exception 

to t rule Clara Tippett among its most valued 
nents in th rts of singing and teaching 

To be a successful teacher means a combination of 

it Mrs. Tippett has had the all-round mu 

training and experience which would make her suc 


fact wherever she appeared. As a pre 


ld, Mrs. Tippett was designed for a concert 

[ t her father, the well known Mr. Beutler, who 
voice so tragically after singing at the first per- 

e of “Fidelio” ever given in Boston. Sufferins 

1 severe cold he had been advised against the use 

his voice, but the star performance had drawn a tr-e- 
endous audience, and hating to disappoint the public he 
»wed himself to be persuaded, with the result that 


of the vocal chords followed and he never sang 





\ e pr ing for his public career in Germany—the 
cour if birt! seutler studied with Mendels 
I e] nd tl ories of musical interpretation 
he imbibed under that great master later became 
r i heritage { hn clever and gifted daughter 


firm intention, therefore, of educating her as a 


piawist, she received every possible advantage, studying 
t, with her father, and later with Joseph Trenkle, Ott 
Dresel and B. J. Lang 
While tl nusical development was going on apace, 
Mi lippett discovered that her voice, too, began to 
it” sweet, pure, and full of promise. Without 
further ado, she devoted herself almost entirely to vocal 
york, studying in turn with her father, Anna Bishop and 


Mr. Randegger. Being thus thoroughly prepared she de 


with Boston as the final goal in view. 


Chat her instinct led her aright was amply proven by the 
fact that she had no sooner reached the city than she was 
t once gaged for the soprano position in the Old South 
Church at the largest salary ever paid a church singer up 


to that time \s was to be expected, too, from a musi 
ian of M lippett’s attainments, she immediately took 
high rank among the musical fraternity of her adopted 

ty and either sang or played at all of the finest musical 


vents held anywhere. 


rhis, of course, led to some unique musical experience 
th in her fort San Francisco home, as later in Bos 
t and among them the unexpected call she received to 
mpany Wieniawski; the hurried rehearsal of the 
Faust” fantasie about an hour before the performance, and 
bril t re t, at the concert, is one of her most treas 
| memories Nor was Wieniawski the only violinist of 
te to enioy M1 lippett’s services as accompanist, since 
played for Camilla Urso also. Of a different musical 
iber was the recital at which she first introduced the 
scar Weil songs for voice, piano and violin with Mad 
e Carrefio playing the piano accompaniments, and Emil 
iret the v n obligato t her vocal solos 

When so well equipped and so many sided, 
rious calls are apt to come quick and fast, but the 

call Mrs. Tippett ever had came at the first per 
formance in this country of Dvorak’s “The Specter’s 
Br whe e learned the part at a scant twenty-four 
otice and sang it with the Cecilia Society of Bos 
to the most tremendous acclaim from public and press 
( the w lerful feat having become  noised 

the pt took the story up with avidity and her 

r and wide 


On another occasion Mrs. ‘Tippett 


CLARENCE EDDY 


ang to her own accompaniment at a concert of the Men- 
delssohn Club of New York, where Madame Bloomfield 
Zeisler was the solo pianist. Years later Mrs. Tippett was 
igain introduced to Madame Zeisler, who took both her 
hands, disclaiming the need of further introduction, by 
saying, “You once sang at a concert in New York where 
I played, and accompanied yourself so beautifully that I 
have never forgotten you.” 

Betwixt and between her local church work, teaching 
and coaching, Mrs. Tippett traveled in this country and 
in Europe with the two well-known singers, Messrs. Is- 
nam and Devoll, whom she coached for several years, act 
ing as their accompanist later in their successful tours, 
appearances in the best known musical 
Roosevelt 


which embraced 
circles and at the White House during the 
regime. 

Under these condiiiens it is not to be wondered at that 
Mrs. Tippett draws her clientele from every part of the 
country, since she is ready to demonstrate every step of 
the way, by a voice which still retains the artistic purity 
and timbre of youth, by an all embracing musicianship, 
and by the many sided experience which has to its credit 
the brilliant and honorable accomplishment of every task 
laid before it. 

In order to devote herself entirely to her ever increas 
ing class of pupils, Mrs. Tippett gave up the church posi- 
tion held for so many years, and now, with nothing to 
divide her energies she is working steadily to. give them 
ti 
experience, in addition to the facile linguistic ability in- 


1e advantages of her own great musical knowledge and 


herited from her German father and French mother, which 
makes her one of those authoritative teachers to whom 
every detail of her work is like an open book. 


GERTRUDE F, Cowen. 





MUSIC IN OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Oxtauoma City, Okla., December 21, 1910 
Che second event of the Ladies’ Music Club was held on 
December 10. It was devoted solely to vocal music with 
numbers from Schubert, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Verdi, 
Thomas and Cadman, the American composer. Interest- 
ing reminiscences, relating to Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
were heard from Olive Wheat, soprano, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, and a personal friend and devotee of Mr. Cadman. 
RRre 
Clara Waldron, a local teacher of piano, recently gave a 
recital, consisting of works by Beethoven, Chopin and 
Schuett. In the last number, which was a movement from 
the seldom heard and uninteresting G minor concerto, an 
effect anything but soothing was obtained by a slight dif- 
ference in pitch of the first and second piano. 
RRP 
Kocian, the famous violinist, will give a recital on De- 
He will play the Tschaikowsky concerto and 
numbers from Paganini and the Bach chaconne, etc. 
nReR 


Phe concert last Saturday by members of the Chaminade 


cember 29 


Club showed quite an improvement over their last effort, 
ind a small but appreciative audience enjoyed the music. 
RRR 
Carl Venth, violinist, formerly of New York, gave a re- 
cital on December 15 With the exception of his own 
sonata for violin and piano the numbers were all. of the 
short and sweet variety The andante movement of the 
sonata was far superior to the other three In Helen 
Norfleet, Mr, Venth had a splendid accompanist, whose 


work was quite artistic. Mr. Venth expects to return here 
next spring for another ensemble concert. 
Ree 
The annual Christmas concert of the Epworth: School 
of Music took place on Friday evening. Twelve and thir- 
teen year old violin pupils showed fine results from hav- 
ing made Sevcik’s trills their daily bread. Pupils of E. 
C. Marshall, Martha Gilmer, Olive Wheat and Jaroslav 
Mraz took part in the program. 
ALFRED PRICE QUINN. 





Dallmeyer Russell with Russian Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The appearance of Dallmeyer Russell, the Pittsburgh 
pianist, with the Russian Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, during the closing week of the Pittsburgh Exposi- 
tion, occasioned more than passing comment, for it was 
the first time in the twenty-three years existence of the 
famous Point Show that a Pittsburgher has been heard 
with any of the visiting orchestras. Mr. Russell played 
the Saint-Saens concerto in G minor, and scored a veri- 
table triumph. It is not customary for the musical critics 
to attend the mid-week concerts at the exposition, but 
on the occasion of this 
young Pittsburgher’s ap- 
pearance several of the 
J critics from the daily pa- 
a pers were in attendance 
TS a and many were the good 
Q things said regarding the 
a Pt, young man’s artistic per- 
AD mrrgrfe de formance of the beautiful 
concerto. That the audi- 
shown by the fact that the 
of finishing the evening con- 
broken, owing 


¥ 





ence liked it was 
heretofore inviolable rule 
certs not later than 10.30 o’clock was 
to the many recalls which Mr. Russell responded to. A 
fact not generally known but which adds additional inter- 
est to the event from the standpoint of the public and the 
musician, is that the performance was done without a re- 
hearsal. Conductor Modest Altschuler and the soloist 
having opportunity only to run hurriedly through the 
score a short time before the performance. 

Since arriving home from Europe, from his concert 
work and study, Mr. Russell has been ever striving to 
give the public good things musically. Last April in Car- 
negie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, he played a two-concerto 
concert, the first ever given there, and in addition to the 
numbers for piano and orchestra, played a group of piano 
Dallmeyer Russell seems to be slowly but surely 
putting to rout the saying that home talent is not prop- 
erly appreciated. Large and appreciative audiences have 
always been his reward and keen interest is evinced in 
this young artist’s career. Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
musical critic for the Pittsburgh Dispatch, wrote as fol- 
lows about the concerto concert in Carnegie Music Hall: 


sé los. 


Mr. Russell won his audience right at the beginning. His playing 
of the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto was a delightful revelation 
There 
was a surety, a confidence and a repose about the work that put 


to even those who have followed his career with interest. 


to sudden rout any doubt as to Mr. Russell’s ability in attempting 
There 
was No dearth of good and new ideas sprinkled through the work. 
The same can be said for the spectacular Liszt concerto, No. 2. 
There was even more color and eclat in this. So well did the audi- 
ence receive Mr. Russell that he was forced to reappear several times 
in addition to his well-played solo group. He can record it as one 
of his greatest successes thus far achieved. 


The following is from the Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph: 


so exacting a task. The vhrasing was careful, ingenious. 


When a born Pittsburgher in the person of Dallmeyer Russell 
can give us a two-concerto concert with orchestra and fill the house, 
it is evident that this town has not to go far afield for virtuosity 
that strikes the spot. 

Modest Menzinsky is a young tenor who has scored 
successfully at the Cologne Opera this winter. 
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PROVIDENCE MUSIC. 
Provipence, R. L., 
Dorothea A. Scott, for some time instructor in the Hans 
Schneider Piano School, has resumed her private teaching 
and gave a very interesting recital of a few pupils in her 
new studio in the Lederer Building a few weeks ago. The 
pupils taking part were Augustine Dimond, Mollie Smith, 
Fannie Smith, Hastings Walker, Mary Lee, Lydia Colla- 
more, Harriett Strand, Louise Schuler and Marion Mac- 
Donald and were assisted by Donald Hosner, violinist, 
pupil of Parel L. Bytoretski. The work of the pupils 
showed careful and conscientious training, that of Miss 
MacDonald being especially good and proving her to be a 
very promising young pianist. Mr. Hosner’s playing dis- 
played quite unusual talent and finish and added much to 
the pleasure of the recital. 
RRR 
An orchestral recital under the direction of Roswell H. 
Fairman is to be given in Memorial Hall on January 18. 
Mr. Fairman is the well known conductor of Fairman’s 
3and and Orchestra, and has given much preparation to 
this orchestral recital. His attention to details, phrasing 
and his program arranging ability assure the public a first 
class performance, it being the very first of its kind to be 
given by a local organization in Providence. 


December 29, 1910. 


neue 
David Bispham made his yearly visit on December 10 in 
a “student’s course” concert. The most disagreeable 


stormy night of the winter did not prevent Memorial Hall 
from being completely filled. Mr. Bispham was handi- 
capped by a severe cold but presented an all English pro- 
gram in a thoroughly interesting and artistic manner, often 
preceding a song with brief historical or explanatory re- 
marks as is his frequent custom. Mrs. Miller announces 
for the next concert in the series. Xaver Scharwenka in 
piano recital on January 6. 
eRe 

Ethel Gardiner Tattersall Chase 
(violin), and Bertha A. Hall (accompanist), gave a musi- 
cale on December 12 before the North Purchase Club of 
Attleboro at the home of Mrs. Jones. Mrs. Tattersall sang 
a new song by Arthur H. Ryder, “Cloud Song,” with very 
pleasing effect, her clear high tones being wholly adequate 
for the perfect rendering. Miss Chase is a very delicate 
played and handled Drdla’s “Souvenir” with grace. 

nner 

The Christmas music in Providence and vicinity took 
nearly every form from carol 
}aker, at Grace Church, presented a most simple program 
strictly carols, while Rowland W. Dunham at Christ 
Church, Westerly, gave very elaborate programs, using his 
entire new communion service dedicated to his rector, Rev. 
Williams F. Williams. Matins at the First Universalist 
Church was purely carol with a Widor organ program by 
Myron C. Ballou. At vespers, C, Whitney Coombs’ “The 
was given a most excellent performance 


(soprano), Jessie T. 


” 


services to oratorios. Lacey- 


First Christmas” 
by soloists, chorus and organ under the competent direc- 
William D. Stone. The 
Clara Hicks Stone, 
is to be especially commended. The other soloists, Miss 
Ward and Messrs. Baker and Church, are to be highly 


tion of soprano part taken by 


the soloist, was well nigh perfect and 


praised for their none the less pleasing performances, 
while the chorus, as usual, was at its best. Mr. Ballon’s 
registration finishing the work as a whole, are worthy of 
serious study by visiting organists. 
nner 
The writer entertained the organists of her sex last 
lhursday morning for the purpose of adding new mem- 
bers to the National Association of Organists. The re 
sults obtained were most gratifying. 
mnRe 
‘The Messiah” was given by the Arion Club this month 
in Infantry Hall under the direction of Dr. Jules Jordan 
rhe soloists were Caroline Hudson (soprano), Pearl Ben 


edict (contralto), Arthur Clough (tenor), and Frederick 


Martin (bass), with Helen Hogan, the club’s regular ac- 
companist at the organ and a small incompetent orchestra. 
Probably a more ridiculous thing than the playing of the 
overture of “The Messiah” at this concert never hap 
pened on the concert stage in Providence. 
nee 

At the presentation of the “Prodigal Son” in Boston by 
the pupils of Stephen Townsend, Loyal Phillips Sharve, of 
Providence, sang most successfully the baritone role 

neRre 

George Albert Goulding leaves his position as organist 
and director of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, to 
succeed Dr. W. 
Congregational Unitarian Church. 
his organ position to devote his entire attention to his 
medical practice. Walter Gardiner Dawley has been ap- 
pointed organist of the Church of the Mediator, succeeding 
Marion Baxter-Wood, who has removed to Chicago. Dr. 
A. Madeley Church, 
Baltimore, and of Southwark Cathedral, London, has ac 


Louis Chapman as organist of the First 
Dr. Chapman resigned 


Richardson, formerly of St. Paul’s 
cepted the position of organist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Church, Newport, succeeding Harry A. Casey, who has 
removed to Walla Walla, Washington 
nrmer 
Albert M. Steinert announces Nina Dimitrieff (so- 
prano) and Felix Fox (pianist) in concert on Feb- 
ruary I. 
nee 

Some time ago THE MusicAL Courter gave an account 
of the career of a Providence violinist, Walter Briggs 
Johnson who is now the first violinist in the orchestra on 
the Government yacht * ’ It seems that another 
young man from this soil is wiiiiad his mark as a leading 
violinist, Joseph Le Maire, Jr., 
school orchestra. He has traveled all the way through 
the largest hotel orchestras in New England, the Middle 
States and Canada up to the Metropolitan Opera with 
great success. He is the son of Joseph Le Maire, the new 
president of the American Band of this city. 
BertHA ANTOINETTE HALL, 


‘Mayflower 


once the leader of a high 





Von Warlich’s Lieder Program. 

Reinhold von Warlich, the Russian lieder singer, gave, 
as was scheduled, a recital in Mendelssohn Hall, yester- 
day (Tuesday) afternoon. His program was made up of 
the appended list of songs and ballads: 

Liederkreis (words by Fichendorff)............ neues Schumann 
Auf Einer Burg 

In der Fremde 
Waldesgesprach Wehmuth 

Die Stille. Zwielicht. 

Mondnacht Im Walde. 

Schéne Frer 


Early English songs 


In der Ferne. 
Intermezzo. 


Frihlingsr 


Since First I Saw Your Face seventeenth Century Ford 
Go to Bed, Sweet Muse (1608) Robert Jones 
Drink to Me Only (Seventeenth ( tury) Ben Jonson 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind (Eighteenth Century), 

from Shakespeare’s As You Like It j Arne 
It Was a Lover and His Lass (Seventeenth Century) 

from Shakespeare’s As You Like It... P M 

Scotch and English ballads— 

The Bonnie Earl o’ Moray (traditional old Scotch melody) 


Arr. by Malcolm Lawson 
King Henry, My Son (very old Sussex ballad), 

Arr. by Lucy Broadwood 
Three Ravens (Sixteenth Century) \ by A. Sommervill 
-Origin unknown 





Cupid’s Ga 
German ballads 

Herr Oluf (Herder) ; I 

Der Wirtin Téchterlein (Uhland) I 

Tom der Reimer (from old Scot ballad Loew 

Erlkénig (Goethe) I 


The program will be reviewed next week 

It is evident that America, a young country in the arts, 
has no distinctive American idiom as yet, a fact which 
is acknowledged over there by candid observers The 
characteristics noted so far are negro melodies, some few 


Indian tunes, and id ragtem London Musical News 








On Indian Music. 


PorspaAMerstrR. W ; 
Bertin, Germany, December ) 910 


To The Musical Courier: 

Reading from the pages of THe Musicat Courier one 
gathers the idea that in America there is actually a grow 
melody of the 


ing sense of appreciation for the real folk 
American Indian, The haunting strains of “Hiawatha” and 
other popular ditties so beloved by white and black Amer- 
ica bearing names upon the title pages of American 
Indian origin have had their seven years of prosperity. 
Can these circumstances be used to interpret a certain 
straining after results harmoniously conceived ? 

J. Fenimore Cooper painted the 
and finding its success wrote of the youthful prime of 
man and nature. musical world 
would indicate a similar process of progression, with the 


Indian with a big brush, 
Recent events in the 
negro as a leverage—a finger post at the crossways of 
racial symphony (or the want of it), waiting for that 
grand orchestral echo which will never come from the 


Indian himself [The rhythm of race for the American 


Indian is antiquity itself. And no amount of “padding” 
or “arranging” will ever make harmony take precedence 
in the face of that which is as definite as the soul of man 
can well be. The real character of the American Indian 
is a great asset to the musical world, because it covers the 
entire scope of musical thought distinct unto itself It 
has in it unlimited possibilities Its needs are unselfish 
pioneers to enrich, not the Indian, but the musical culti- 
vation of the future for America and the world. If there 
is to be any real progress on the subject don't try to make 
a “fad” of the Indian or his melody, for the Indian has 
the memory of an elephant and may secretly resent mo 
nopolistic courtesies which are calculated to creat square 
pigeon holes for fat, round redskins, 

We are accustomed to hearing 


“T am interested in you for your good!” Very seldom 


people say to Indians: 
do they stop to hear the Indian’s reply. He has no choice 
but to remain stoical Such has been the experience of 
missionary endeavor Music as a means to an end in 
race culture is no new thing for the Indian; it has lived 
from time immemorial on the sympathy of its corporate 
encouragement Why not develop the stately rhythmic 
sway of primeval America? To do this successfully the 
flesh and blood Indian of today must not be forgotten— 
that is-to say, he, too, might be interested in music and 
song, above the glamour of circus or Wild West shows 


In these day 
Indian is a mixed blessing to himself 


of advanced culture, I am sorry to say, the 

Public opinion is 

lagging behind, till preferring to patronize a “bluff” and 
quickly pass on to some other nerve tickler 


Perhaps the musical geniuses of America, together with 


the Indian himself, will help to redeem that horrible 
phrase about the “only good Indian” being “a dead indian” 
from the American book of proverbs. Here is a mission 
which the American musical world might well consider 
t worthy of attention and act according to its local op 
portunities The Indian, we are told by Government re 
port, is not a “dying race” proposition he question is, 
nd it amounts to a problem, how to utilize the talents of 
the Indian profitable and congenial to the Indian himself 
without the application of silly patronage warping both 
1dgment and temper 

Individual Indians fight for first place in a free for 
ill contest, but in a musical way it is impossible for a 
oloist to command the effect of a whole tribe A well 


heard to say the other day: 
American Indian folksong is not 


known German composer was 


Che difficulty with the 





the melody; it is the harmony.” The late Frederick R 
Burton found to his sorrow that it required more than 
good intentions to get this harmony to be effective both 
ways—on the Indians and whites It is a noble theme 


ind deserves the best attention on the part f the artist 


ind the gentleman in the box office 
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LEI 
wandhau oncert until the respective 
New Year's concert of 


December 31 and 

] ry 7 eanwhile, one may report the second hearing 
Xeger plan certo, which was brought out at 

eek Wed | morning rehearsal and Thursday 

neert The latter rendition was heard under 

t differe wcoust nditions, from a seat just be 
ine thove the or ra. In the Gewandhaus, this 
tt un e organ permits most perfect hearing of 

‘Ez. re of t s ind orchestral score Thus the 

ne h at the first performance 

é s to feel as music, was now found to 

f great he in the marmer of a great folk 

times intensified Che first movement likewise 

ned t rdinari the closer acquaintance, as it 35 

e beauty and breadth throughout. The last 

nent maint its broad physiognomy through th 

1 t rt it has also the weakest section of 
entire certo im the ighing cantabile constituting 

Idle episode On the whole, it must be repeated 

la places in the rst movement, and in this 

wea ‘ ‘ . ist movement, Reger has ap 
pi ed nearer to modern opera spirit than he has ,come 
bef in the st movement, at least, his operatic 
es f eral times more imposing weight and 
eaut ny of his contemporaries can write. It is as 
if one were hearing opera by Brahms, though Reger 1s here 
further from the spirit of Brahms, Bach and Schu 

t he " r beer It may be recalled that first 
earings of the yMpose violin concerto also suggested 
rn opera Spirit, side by side with Brahms, and that 

pt ion was rather stronger in the last Gewandhaus 

i \ Q in faster tempos, Schmuller having 

rt s OW rmer time of rendition by about four 

é Frau K t's evening performance of the piano 

erto was just four and a half minutes quicker than 

the morning before, and while Reger was especially 


maintain the extraordinarily slow 


npo oft the last mx vement (marked allegro con spirito) 
the work wa t least easier to understand and enjoy in 
aying \fter the evening performance Pro- 
Mrs. |} spent ouple of hours at the 
i uu nthe mposer made the artist very 
vy presenting her the original full orchestral manu 
] e work had been engraved 
neme”e 
| eck’s reper it the City Opera, from Sunday, 
8, includ \lbert’s “Tiefland,” “Tannhauser,” 
p | el] und Grete! Christmas night will 
t Leir performance of Goldmark’s “A 
Vinter ( l Meistersinger” will be given Decem- 
( wee} perlormance rt Salome” was with 
irtist cast that of last week, with Aline San- 
Herr Liippertz as Jochanaan, and 
hose wl onsider “Salome” a 
hethe musical opera or not, a remark 
‘ ‘ ‘ trange \ gifted 
pose! iid that of the two 
Salon he preferred — the 
icker writing The truth is, 
et f controlling the orches 
everal locations in this house 
feel no shock from the 
t The young composer's 
! erefore expressed in good 
| f “Elektra” and but one heat 
Ry the w Strau may not need to 
Verdi “O race his position with pos 
laim him on the opera 
| tra y be, added for good 
| an nd 
f | in, played an entire re- 
< ini s on a Bach motive, 
i | C-H, the entire ten of 
eCuse besides the two 
iy la predication aux oiseaux” and 
flots.” There are those earnest musi 
4 , k that an entire program of Liszt would be 
iny ¢ hut are mistaken. 
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Hearing only an occasional work by this composer, one ‘s 
first conscious of a few fixed idioms in the Liszt discourse, 
such as the characteristically even step in melody building 
and the eternal dotted figure which is to be found in 
nearly any rhythmic episode he wrote. Nevertheless, upon 
intimate acquaintance with the pair of idioms, one }s 
finally amazed to see what variety of musical message 
There is a certain 
Max Reger now also in possession of a pair of idioms or 


Liszt was able to convey with them. 


mannerisms, which, to those who hear only a few of his 
works, sound as if they convey the same musical message 
but a future, better hearing and 
thoughtful generation will probably have little diffi- 


in every composition, 
more 
culty in deciphering the content and finding that the Reger 
message was just as varied as that of any of the other 
musical giants who preceded or followed him. Mr. Kes- 
tenberg’s playing of Liszt was eminently beautiful and re- 
sourceful, so that he successfully led his hearers through 
He is 
svceessfully playing the same program in various German 


RRR 


The second concert by the Sevcik Quartet had a 


the varied magnificence of the composer's thought. 


cities 


Mo 
art G major and the Tschaikowsky’ F major, op, 22, also, 


for the first time in Leipsic, the D minor piano trio, op. 














DIVISION 


Leipsic caricature.) 


\N UNEOUAT 
COld 





28, 


Noren, 


yon 


Dresden. The assisting 
of Munich. The Noren 
trio made a good impression, as of a highly melodious and 
carefully composed work which the public greatly enjoyed 


of 


Binzer, 


by Heinrich G 


pianist was Erika 


at the one hearing. The first movement required eighteen 
minutes, with a two minute fugue as relief in the middle, 
before re-treating the first material. The scherzo and the 
andante show much Slavonic character and the last move- 
built theme. The Tschaikowsky 
quartet is closely written in all its movements and con- 


ment is on a Slavonic 
tains much interesting and much beautiful music, prin- 
cipally in markedly Slavonic, but sometimes in European 
character. The entire playing of the evening was enjoy- 
able in a high degree 
| 

The second concert of the Brussels Quartet brought 
the A minor trio, op Reger, the 
Christmas songs by Cornelius, sung by Susanne Dessoir. 


string 77, by Six 
the single movement of a posthumous C minor quartet by 
Beethoven F 
Only the Reger trio and the Cor- 
This trio is 


Schubert, five songs by Schumann, and the 


minor quartet, op. 95 


nelius songs could be heard for this report 
one of the easiest to understand and all of the uninitiated 


expressed surprise that any Reger composition could be 


so enjoyable. Frau Dessoir 


maintains popularity as a 
singer of folk songs but a musician who hears her often 


finally tires of hearing her make folk songs of such as 


the Cornelius group, and of Schumann and other art 
songs, as she has repeatedly done. The Brussels men 
played superbly 
\ A 
The second annual recital by the American pianist, 
James S. Whittaker, brought the Beethoven sonata, op. 


ror, the Schumann “Kinderscenen,” the G minor ballade, a 
nocturne, two mazurkas and three preludes by Chopin, 
three folk humoresques by Grieg, a passacaglia by Adolf 
Ruthardt, Vincent and 
Chevillard’s concert transcription of the Chabrier orches 
tral artist 

every 


dIndy’s “Laufenburg” waltz 


“Espania.” ‘This has 


for 
playing 


rhapsody, very young 


of 
Some phases of 


eminent talent the compositions school, 
splendidly in all. 
his technic are developed in extraordinary degree, and 
there is the more regret that he has not yet acquired 
fully modern usage of the instrument as exemplified by 
the best A certain rigidity 
of arms and shoulders contribute to a hard tone in forte 
Nevertheless, the musical head gives readings 
and musicianlike character as to com- 
without consideration of technical 
The Leipsic recital had especial interest here 


by Ruthardt, of the Con- 


and he is 


French and German ideals. 
playing 
of 


pel 


clear 
attention, 


such 
other 
problems 

the 


throvgh fine passacaglia 


servatory. It is a most potent and effective piece, such 
as pianists continually need for repertory. It is an ex- 
tended edition of the tenth octave study, from the com- 
poser’s opus 41. 
eee 
A concert of uneven values was that of the violinist, 
Yascha Sussmann, and pianist, Susanne Godenne. With 
the Winderstein orchestra they gave the Mendelssohn 
and Brahms violin concertos, the Saint-Saéns C minor 
concerto and the César Franck symphonic variations for 
A half dozen Conservatory boys who looked down 
from the first row of the balcony would have played the 
Mendelssohn in much better taste than it was given. Miss 
Godenne has talent to distinguish her. She has 
failed to acquire the best type of technic going in her 
Belgian country, but she interests intensely through the 
strong musical will and all round vitality of her play. 
eRe 
Pianist Sander Vas, formerly here as a pupil of Lam- 
brino, but now instructor in the Conservatory at Lodz, 
Polish Russia, played his second annual recital, with a pro- 
gram to include the Mendelssohn E minor prelude and 
fugue, a Mozart A major sonata, the Brahms-Schumann 
variations, a new manuscript “Triptique” of preludes and 
fugues, and an F major manuscript toccata by Franz Boz- 
ezinsky, three Chopin mazurkas and Debussy’s “Soiree 
dans Grenade” and “l’Isle joyeuse.” The entire playing 
beautiful. The Bozezinsky compositions are of a 
valuable type, both in the plain, close manner of their 
writing, and in their very fine musical quality. The pre- 
lude and fugue sets are given such extra titles as, “In 
Deubt,” “Christmas in Poland” and “Before the Sphinx,” 
but these side ideas do not hinder the ever moving coun- 
terpoint which holds the works to the greatest stability. 
Indeed, the seven pieces hardly show more than the one 
manner of work, but as in the case“of a Liszt or Reger, 
that will be no fault if the composer has enough variety 
of thought to express in it. There is no law preventing 
a composer employing whatever musical language suits his 
nature best. It is probable that Bozezinsky has the best 
talent of any Pole now writing for piano, The Leipsic 
firm of Rieter-Biedermann has recently published his sup 
posedly valuabie sonata for piavo and violin, and a set 
of piano variations with fugue (Lauterbach & Kuhn) writ- 
ten about six years ago, are most favorably known by a 
coterie of good musicians. 
nRre 
In St. Petersburg, the jury for the Glinka contests has 
awarded a half dozen prizes to Russian composers. First 
thousand rubles ($500) M. O. Steinbere’s 
first symphony, op. 3, in D major; second, was seven 
hundred fifty rubles for C. I. Tanieff’s concert suite, op 
28, fer violin and orchestra; third, was three hundred 
rubles for A. A, Spendiarow’s legende, op. 19, for voice 
and orchestra; fourth, was respectively two hundred rubles 
on each of two books of songs, the op. 40 by I. O. Vitola; 
fifth, was two hundred fifty rubles for Vitola’s five songs, 
op. 34, and sixth, was three hundred rubles for five songs 
on contemporary poesy, the op. 5 composed by M. F. 
Gnesine. The works are all 
Belaieff, the Russian Verlag (Berlin), Belaieff, Neldner 
(Riga), Neldner Jérgenson. Doubtless 
works are supplied with German texts. 
eee 
Celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of Belaieff’s 
founding of the Russian symphony concerts in St, Peters- 
burg, Composers Glazounow and Liadow conducted an or- 
chestral concert December 6. 
and conducted a_ festival for the occasion, then 
conducted Balakirew’s C major symphony. Then Liadow 
conducted, mostly without score, the third act entr'acte to 
Cesar Cui’s “Ratcliffe,” and Cui’s F major scherzo, which 


piano. 


also 


was 


came a for 


in print, respectively by 


and the vocal 


on Glazourow composed 


march 


was Cui’s debut composition fifty-one years ago. There 
followed an orchestral suite from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
opera “Night Before Christmas,” Moussorgsky’s two 


strong choruses with orchestra, “Fall of Senacherib” and 
“Jesus Crucified,’ two Borodin songs in orchestration, by 
Glazounow, sung by Madame Zbruyeff. 
Ree 

The St. Petersburgers have recently discovered a vio- 
linist named Fritz Kreisler, playing a 
the Beethoven concerto. It at the third Kusse- 
witzky concert, wherein Kreisler also revived the Julius 
Conus concerto in E minor and Kussewitzky conducted 
the Schubert fifth symphony, Liadoff’s “Baba Yaga” 
(Witch) and Glazounow’s “Song of Fate.’ Kreisler was 
given a great ovation. Twelve performances of grand 
Italian opera announced for that city for January and 
February will enlist Mesdames Arnoldson, Cavalieri and 
Baronat, the MM. Pintucchi, Battistini and Navarini. In 
Madame Natalie Anzeri’s recent recital of German, Rus- 
sian and French songs of the eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, the Russian composer names included 
Zhiline, Dietz, Kozlovsky, Titov, Kashin, Bulakow and 
Giersch, these early amateurs generally showing strong 
influence of the German classics. All of the above mem- 


composition called 
was 


oranda are from the St. Petersburg daily R’yetch, 
Eucene E. Simpson. 
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NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 


} 


music publications, musical works, musical Vterary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 


MUSIC, 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
iewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mvu- 
sicaAL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 

> 10k reviewed in this column reli:quishes its copyright to 
my part or all of its parts so far as a rev’ew of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tue Musicau 
Courrer assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
tha e are not to be held for any in- 
ringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and thetr products 

John Lane Company, New York and London. 

' His Operas Henry T. Finck 
‘ enry T. Finck a debt of gratitude for his 
Massenet. If it was worth while writing a 
et, Henry T. Finck was the man to do 
i s t French school of opera, and he seems 
i lar pathy for this French composer. 
f \ e ul the im that a composer who had 
portunity f writing great works, if he 
1 V 1 not eeded in so do’ng during the 
{ irs | S SI on our terrestrial stage, was 
i hook. But Henry T. Finck thought otherwise, 
give t rst book in the English lan- 
lealing th tl works and personality of Jules 
net. And great his enthusiasm and so forcible 
e that we were frequently on 
f Yes, Massenet must be a great 
: Betw the | f this first English book 
vever, we read disquieting doubts. We 
t li s in the first scene (of 
le e less realistic than the altercations 
| S ne, but they are more musi- 
rds, Strauss is more true, while Masse- 
Henry T. Finck. We are also 
peras depended for their suc 
it e singers 

\ Mary Gard n male attire “Le Jongleur de 

ld not draw the public into the theater. 

peras are vehicles for the 

Ly tor list’s art, but not profound and 

€ reati that influen the course of contem- 


lenry T. Finck tells us that “Massenet’s 
oluptuous charms of melody, a 


bright and chatty harmonic 
e has own in several of his 
d which holds his pen can also deliver 


orchestral complexion” 

t knowledge of the nature of the 
excellent account of the music of Cho- 
ind voluptuous charm of 
have had a 
yment of the world’s music 


\\ . nuld } t 


details” 


the sathe, musically, 


\\ \ ¢ 
the world at all, as far as any 
We ive not studied Massenet to 
| bly, for the reason 
rest u But we know 
ing heard them in Paris 
1 that Massenet’s place 
\t t ame time we are 
It 1 handy work of refer 
ules, the stories of the 


singers who have 


pular, and the work is 


without the ful- 
biographical sketches. 


manner, 


se few stabs our author 


ins who are driving 


) t t “in these days of ram 


ebra a la Strauss and 


with his melodiousness 


rampant cacophony and 
vould stand a better 
of time 


Let the 
for he is’ 4 





the fashion, but his music is “not as true” as that of 
Strauss. You may pat Massenet’s head to your heart’s 
content, and kick Strauss elsewhere, for all we care, Oh 
Finck! We admire you and your books, and 
we hope to see many more of them. But you cannot pre- 
vent Strauss from going up, and Massenet from going 
down. 


Henry T. 


Robert Forberg, Leipsic. 


SEVENTY-FIVE STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN, Op. 45. By Franz 


WoHLFAHRT AND HANS BENDA. 


The studies of Franz Wohlfahrt are already recognized 
as standard works for the young, not only in Germany, 
but to a certain extent throughout the violin world. This 
present addition to the Wohlfahrt 
studies, a number of supplementary exercises, in some 
cases preparing the student for the Wohlfahrt study that 
is to follow, and in other cases covering ground that the 
Wohlfahrt studies do not touch. The studies are most 
carefully edited in that conscientious manner so dear to 
German pedagogues. Every fingering, bowing, accent, 
nuance, is marked exactly, so that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein. There are three edi- 
tions of these studies, each in two books. The first edi 
tion gives the violin stud’es, pure and simple. The second 
edition contains the same studies with accompaniments 
for the piano, and the third consists of an arrangement 
for two violins. All the explanations are made in the 
three languages, English, French and German. 


G. Schirmer, New York. 


“Necro MiInstrEL MELoptes.” 

The attractive part of this title is neither the negro, nor 
the minstrel, but the melodies. And the best of these 
melodies are from the pen of Stephen C. Foster. The pref- 
ac: to the volume tells us that these are not folksongs, 
“for we have never had any folksongs.” Strictly speaking, 
America has no folksongs, it is true. The real folksongs 
of the old European nations are of unknown origin. They 
are like the comic or improper stories which circulate to- 
day, but which everybody appears to have learnt from 
somebody else, and which no one appears to have invented. 
In that strict sense the melodies of Foster are not folk- 
We know, however, that they were the outcome of 
the slavery conditions of half a century ago, and that they 
belong exclusively to our nation, and that they were in- 
stantly taken up and sung by the entire nation. No songs 
ever were more like folksongs than Foster’s tunes are. It 
is convenient to have these negro minstrel melodies col- 
lected in one volume, 


BreitKkopf @ Hartel, Leipsic. 


edition contains, in 


songs. 


“Tue GrounpworkK OF PrANo Tecunic.” Epwarp B. 

FLECK. 

The author of this solid work is at present giving his 
energies to the welfare of the Conservatory of Music in 
Utica, not the “pent up Utica” of Addison’s “Cato,” but 
the thriving Utica in New York State, of which city the 
Conservatory of Music, founded some twenty years ago, is 
by no means the least enterprising institution. We are 
glad to note that this work has been recognized and pub- 
lished in Germany, where there are so many technical 
There must be considerable merit in the syste- 
arrangement, modern“ fingering and practical ma- 
this “Groundwork of Piano Technic” to gain 
such a recognition. We are also glad that a musician of 
Edward B. Fleck’s standing is content to carry on his 
work outside of New York City. It is a healthy sign 
when our good teachers are scattered throughout the land, 
instead of swarming to the already overcrowded centers. 


studies. 
matic 
terial, in 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


YounG SinGers’ Songs.” 
This is a collection of popular songs suitable for young 
singers, not necessarily children. Several of the songs, 
such as Behrends’ “Daddy,” Cowen’s “Snowflakes,” Hor- 
rocks’ “Bird and the Rose,” Molloy’s “Twilight Fancy,” 
and others, are well known English ballads. The collec- 
tion also contains Schubert’s “Hedge Roses,” and Brahms’ 
“Cradle Song.” 
PROGRESSIVE Srupies,” Op. 


““PWENTY-FIVE EAsSy 


FRIEDRICH BURGMULLER. 


AND 100. 


We will add for the benefit of those who may not know 
of Burgmiiller and his works, that these studies are for the 
piano, and we see no reason for omitting that statement 


from the volume. The edition is excellent, well fingered, 
phrased and beautifully printed. 
“LittLE ScHoot oF VeLociry WitHout Octaves.” Lovis 

KOHLER. 

These are exercises only, with the least possible musi- 
cal value. Yet Louis Kéhler manages to keep his place 
as one of the most useful composers of piano studies. The 
edition is uniform with the other fine work in the Ditson 
Edition. : 
“Tue Tritt IN THE Works oF BEETHOVEN.” 

PHILIPP, 

This is an unusual work, We know nothing like it, 
and yet it is simple enough in idea. The well known 
French pianist has simply made a collection of a number 
of phrases containing trills in various piano works of 
Beethoven. The student who learns the trills will have 
little trouble with that peculiar ornament when playing 
the greater part of Beethoven’s piano compositions. We 
do not see much method in Isidor Philipp’s selection. We 
think the trills on the upper notes of the octaves in the 
last movement of the so called “Moonlight” sonata are 
more frequently played than the trills of the old fashioned 
“Polacca” are. Yet the “Polacca” trills are given and 
the “Moonlight” trills are omitted. Why is this thus? 


Ismpor 


The Boston Music Company, Boston. 
Soncs By Jutta Warp Howe. 

Hats off, gentlemen! The silver hair and age hallowed 
face of Julia Ward Howe place her above and beyond 
the gall of yonr critical pens. We acknowledge that she 
was not a musician in your sense of the word, nor could 
she be called a poet among the bards of the earth. Yet 
when our country was rent with the horrors of civil war 
and the black shadow of death had set its gloom on so 
many homes, Julia Ward Howe, in her great heart, felt 
the woe of the nation, and wrote the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” This hymn, coming at the right moment, and 
in conjunction with a well known tune, at once became 
famous. 

The aged author has passed to the Great Beyond, but 
her name will be long remembered among the historical 
ones of the land. It is sufficient, therefore, merely to state 
that these little melodies, composed at various times dur- 
ing the long life of the busy wife and mother, are now 
published at the earnest request of her children and 
grandchildren. There are fourteen songs in the album, 
six of which are composed to her own words. 





Russian Symphony Program. 

Xaver Scharwenka, the composer-pianist, and the Mac- 
Dowell Club will assist the Russian Symphony Society 1t 
its third subscription concert of the season in Carnegie 
Hall, Thursday evening, January 19. The program for this 
date will be as follows: 

Introduction and wedding procession, The Golden Cockrel 
CE RED Cay sh bene cacvseer KKenewawewee Rimsky-Korsakow 
Sulse, Chrtatenas Ewe ooccc civsneceyecsscensagecs Rimsky-Korsakow 
Orchestra and the MacDowell Club. 
sce RRE oak sala DR COT T Feb Van aris eR kee Veta beo Tschaikowsky 


The MacDowell Club. 
Flakes, waltz from the Nutcracker Suite 


Dawn 


The Falling Snow 


COP SUE). o.cvintanciveccsc pes nvdans vsccpeueresd Tschaikowsky 
Orchestra and Chorus. 

Piano concert, B flat minor.......ccccsssccsecscceccse Scharwenka 
Played by the composer. 

March, Gla .cccackeguiekacestheveabucreeseveeeaean Tschaikowsky 





Lilla Ormond Recitals East and West. 

Lilla Ormond, the popular mezzo soprano, was specially 
engaged to sing at the reception given at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Brice Allen, in Boston, Wednesday evening, 
January 4. 

After Miss Ormond’s recital in Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Wednesday afternoon (today) she will leave for 
the West, where she will appear in Chicago, St. Paul, Far- 
ibault, Burlington, Des Moines, Kansas City, Columbus, 
and other cities. 

Miss Ormond will go South the early part of February, 
giving recitals in Miami, Orlando, Okala, Gainesville, St. 
Augustine, Jacksonville, Daytona, DeLand and Palatka. 





Ricardo’s Balkan States Tour. 

Gracia Ricardo will not resume her professional work 
before January 20, as she is cruising in her brother's 
steam yacht, The Gray Duck. She will conclude her 
vacation at Tampa, where she will meet other members 
of the family, Madame Ricardo has just received a mo t 
brilliant offer again to tour the Balkan States, and will 
probably give up her planned visit to Mexico, which is in 
a rather disturbed condition at present. Her visit to the 
Balkan States once more is sure to win her a warm re- 
ception, as she is a great favorite with the music lovers 
of Western Europe. 





According to an exchange, Mario Costa, who has 
written the music to several ballets and last spring pro- 
duced an opera founded on Théophile Gautier’s “Capitaine 
Iracasse,” is at work on “The Flower Month,” a story of 
Neapolitan life. 
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NORDICA’S WAGNERIAN FESTIVAL CONCERTS. 





The Great American Prima Donna Heard in the First of Two Wagnerian 
Afternoons at Carnegie Hall. 








Lillian Nordica is one of those wonderful women who 
somehow gives the idea that she is the reincarnation of 
some great personage of a past age. Everything she does 





is perfectly done. For many years she has been the pride 
of the American musical world. She is perhaps the only 
native singer who has sung such roles as Isolde and 
Briinnhilde in Europe. As far back as 1894 Nordica’s 
singing of Elsa at the Bayreuth festival set the whole of 
Germany talking about her beautiful. voice and her lovely 





style of singing—singing that embodies the principles of 
bel canto, plus an amount of intelligence which is not often 
displayed by operatic artists. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House, Nordica used to be 
one of the great stars whose name was sufficient to crowd 
the auditorium. That she is not now singing at New 
York’s aristocratic temple of opera is often a cause for 
regret—particularly on Wagnerian nights. But in discuss- 
ing Lillian Nordica’s art, it is possible to go further, for 
she is not limited in her ability in singing roles in the 
Italian and French repertory. 

Nordica is, perhaps, the best Aida and Gioconda ever 
heard in this country, but it is in the realm of Wagner 
where she raised herself to international pre-eminence for 
the reason that such roles as Isolde and Briinnhilde are 
tremendously difficult. These are the roles that tax to the 
utmost the vocal powers and histrionic talents of singers. 
lhe musical world knows that Nordica is unrivalled when 
she impersonates these characters. Not. only does she im- 
personate them in accordance with the correct traditions, 
but she sings them with a vocal fluency that no singer of 
iis generation has surpassed and precious few have 
In other words, Lillian Nordica sings Wagner- 
she does not shriek nor shout, as if bent upon 


t 


equalled 


ian music; 





ste Nears Din te 


dabble IE 


te 


ruining her voice. After a quarter of a century as a 
public singer—if not longer—Madame Nordica’s voice is 
leautiful and she still sings with that purity and sweetness 
that has ever been one of her charms. When Nordica 
sings the ear hears beauty, and not, as is frequently the 
when Teutonic singers are heard in Wagner, dis- 
agreeable sounds which sometimes sound less terrible, be 


case 


cause the orchestra prevents the audience from hearing 
the worst. 

In response to many requests from her hosts of New 
York admirers and friends, Madame Nordica planned to 
give two Wagnerian concerts in Carnegie Hall. assisted by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra; Barron Berthald, 
tenor, and Florence Mulford, mezzo-soprano. The first of 
these two concerts took place Wednesday afternoon of 
last week, when the following program was given 


Das Rheingold. 
Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla. 


New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Die Walkiire. 


Act I, Scene 3 (entire, in English). 
NE ee er Are te Madame Nordica 


Sicgmpund ccccccdesccdesvecesiccceso Dz. Bostheld 


giving her listeners a rare treat. 





Act III, Ride of the Valkyries. 
Act III, Fire Music. 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Die Gétterdammerung. 
Act I, Duet, Zu neuen Thaten. 
DEE Sccutdenwews enes tense Madame Nordica 
ER Ee err 
Act I, Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Act III, Immolation and Finale. 


UN nib eck ceavenenvecesis Madame Nordica 


Madame Nordica was greeted by a fine, large audience 
which united during the afternoon in giving her several 
ovations and laying a van load of flowers at her feet. Al- 





Dupont, New 
LILLIAN NORDICA 


Copyright by Aimé York 


though Madame Nordica was somewhat handicapped by 
the vociferous playing of the orchestra, she succeeded ‘n 
The lovely high tones, so 
sympathetic and vibrant in quality, the rich middle voice, 
and the deep and warm low tones were heard at their 
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best. Madame Nordica’s faith in English as a language 
for opera is well established, and in order to show that 
Wagner sounds well in English, she decided to sing the 
excerpt from “Die Walkiire” in the vernacular. It was 
a commendable achievement, and when the orchestra was 
not unduly noisy, it was possible to hear the round, fuil 
English of both the prima donna and the assisting tenor. 
Madame Nordica infused lines sung by Sieglinde with the 
fascinating love notes that carry us back to the good old 
days of Wagnerian productions in this country. 

More beautiful even than “Die Walkiire” numbers were 
the duet and Briinnhilde’s “Immolation” from “Die Gét- 
terdammerung.” The lovers, Briinnhilde and Siegfried, 
vowed eternal love and fidelity—and this impassioned 
scene was gloriously sung by the prima donna and Barron 


Berthald. Every detail of its vocal and dramatic signifi- 
cance was unfolded. Mr. Berthald’s voice has the 
requisite timbre for dramatic singing, and he plainly 


showed that he is thoroughly trained and experienced as 
a Wagnerian interpreter. The prima donna brought him 
forward to share in her triumphs both after the first duet 
from “Die Walkiire” and again after the excerpt from the 
final drama from “The Ring.” Lastly, Madame Nordica 
stood alone as she sang the Briinnhilde “Immolation” and 
her marvelous delivery of this moving number filied many 
eyes with tears. It only needed an orchestral conductor 
better fitted to direct a Wagnerian performance to have 
raised this concert to a plane that might be called perfec- 
tion. As it was, the only shortcomings were due to the 
uninspired orchestral features. 

For her concert last week Madame Nordica was radiant 
fabric; were a 
added to the 
and enhanced the rope of exquisite pearls, as 


in a white gown of soft there few dark 


touches on the bodice, which effectiveness 
well as a 
strand of emeralds on the bodice 


his (Wednesday, Madame 
Nordica, with the orchestra and the assisting singers, will 


afternoon January 11), 


give the following program: 


Meistersinger anne ves avd Hak agnenennees - Prelude 
New York Symph« oO tra. 
Siegfried— 
i eee xbanewan ‘ Seunds of the Forest 
New York S 1y Orchestra 
Bat TEE cavctapeuncieve .++.Duet and Finale 
Beginning with Brinnhilde Awakening 


Madame Nordica 
coe ower 3erthald 


Good Friday Spell 


IE. rs ken 60n00seeabaeen 


Siegfried 


Parsifal— 


Violin solu ...... , -David Manners 
New York S I Orchestra. 
rristan and Isolde— 

Act II awetaekts ‘ ‘ < Love Duet 
Isolde .... epee ecece Madame Nordica 
| ee , bees Mr. Berthald 
Brangane .. secgeu Mulford 

Prelude and Liebestod 
Isolde Madan Nordica 


Dalton-BaKker Compelled to Refuse Offer, 


W. Dalton-Baker, the English baritone, has been en- 
gaged for many festivities, the latest at a private musicale 
given yesterday (Tuesday), by Mrs. C. Dearing. He will 
also be heard in many Michigan and Wisconsin cities and 
his engagements are so numerous that his manager has 
had to refuse a brilliant offer from Charles L. Wagner for 
a three weeks’ special tour in Northwestern Canada, 
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CHICAGO's Operatic spell is o’er, 
But then next fall they’ll have some more. 
——— 
Caste rumblings bring the news that Puccini in- 
tends to write a comic opera. What, another? 
elaniianlp nian 
SIEGFRIED WAGNER is reported to have completed 
nearly half of a new opera which has the unusual 
“Schwarz-Schwanenreich.” 
———_——_——_ 


title of 


HUMPERDINCK’s “Koenigskinder” will be heard 
at Berlin next Saturday evening in the presence of 
the Kaiser and other members of the Imperial fam- 
ily. 

ae 

SoME musicians whose birth centenaries fall. in 
1911L are Franz Liszt, Ambroise Thomas, Ferdinand 
Hiller, Francois Benoist and Carl Gottfried Wil- 


helm Taubert. 
aan eee 


FeLix WEINGARTNER has been honored with a 
three-year contract as leader of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Hitherto the organization had 
been in the habit of limiting its engagements of 
conductors to one year only. 

ee eee 


“permanent” 


\Lways with due regard for the accomplishments 

Messrs. Philip Hale and Henry T. Finck, who 
recently were coupled in some discussion on repeti- 
tion in musical phrases and both of whom agreed 
that these “old forms” might as well as abandoned, 
we would suggest a reading of Margaret H. Glyn’s 
two works, one on “Musical Form,” the other on 
“Musical Rhythm,” in which the scientific and 
artistic reasons for repetitions are not only ex- 
plained, but which show why in music, which is not 
a language, as so many sentimentalizers tell us, the 
phrase, the sentence, the remark, must be repeated 
and again repeated. Those books of Miss 
(Longman’s, London) are especially advocated as 
studies and recommended as unusual contributions 
to the literature of music by the editor-in-chief of 
Tie Mustcat Courter who, for years past, has 
made music in its higher expression a special study, 
and who is amazed at the erudition, the wide range 
of knowledge, the comprehensive and authoritative 
function and the attractive of Miss 
They are invaluable to the advanced 


Glyn 


literary style 
Glyn’s works. 
musical thinker. 
Qe 

THERE is a good deal of twaddle talked and writ- 
ten about the “good old times” in the realms of 
song and the “decadence of present day 
All such illogical croakers forget en- 
has 


operatic 
vocal art.” 
tirely that the progressive advance in opera 
made necessary a style of vocalism which our fore- 
fathers never dreamed of, but which is fully as ef- 


fective as the vapid and shallow singing system in 


vogue several centuries ago. Bel canto is a glori- 
ous thing and the best thing that has descended to 
us from the old Italians, but it is not by any means 

lost art as some of the sad calamity declaimers 


of the press would have us believe. All that is 
most beautiful in the singing of such artists as 
Caruso, Bonci, Melba, Tetrazzini, Gadski, Amato, 


and a dozen others we could name, is bel canto or 
is based on the indestructible principles of bel canto. 
To hear a supposed critic bewailing the passing of 
the male soprani of three centuries ago with “lim- 
pid” voices and “marvelous agility” is indeed a sad 
state of affairs and indicates a musical mind not 
in touch with the march of progress and the virile 
spirit of the twentieth century. To normal organ- 
a male soprano—unless he be a boy engaged 
in church work-—is a repugnant and even revolting 


isms. 


conception. The New York Sun should know bet- 
ter than to hold up such distateful relics of a bar- 
barous past as examples to those modern singers 
who have widened the boundaries of vocal expres- 
sion and taught the world that opera has a higher 
mission than to appeal only to the ear. 
a ne 
Tue Hacvue announces a Beethoven festival from 
April 8 to April 30 with all the symphonies and 
the “Missa Solemnis,” “Fidelio,” the violin sonatas, 
the piano sonatas—most of them—many trios and 
quartets, the concertos, etc. The full program is not 
in readiness at this moment. The conductors select- 
ed are H. Viotta, William Kes and Hausegger. The 
orchestra will number 110, the chorus 400. The sub- 
scription is guaranteed by the Holland Beethoven 
House Association. 
a Cees 
Avr last it is admitted by the managerial firm 
which intended to produce Mascagni’s ‘“Ysobel” in 
this country that they have relinquished the ven- 
ture and will not bring out the work nor trouble the 
composer to journey from Italy to America this 
winter. The daily newspapers are filled with cables 
from Italy this 3oth 
Mascagni and the American managers claim to be 
aggrieved and hints of lawsuits fill the air. Mu- 
siIcAL Courter readers will remember that this pa- 
per expressed its scepticism months ago regarding 
the possibility of success with any such scheme 
based on an entire misapprehension of operatic de- 
mands and conditions in America, and our predic- 
tions have come true—as they usually do in mat- 
music. The merits of the will be 
thrashed out (not literally, we hope) between Mas- 
cagni and his ex-managers, and Tue MusicaL Cou- 
RIER does not feel inclined to give any decision at 
this time, but we do offer the gratuitous advice to all 
ambitious persons who are not millionaires—and to 
theatrical impresarios in particular—to keep their 
fingers from the game of grand opera if they do not 
wish to have them burned most lamentably. 
ae 
New York is in the midst of a marvelous musical 
week, one which no other metropolis of the world 
During the current seven days, 
local music-lovers will be enabled to hear five or- 
chestras and several chamber 


and interviews from side. 





ters of case 


is able to outdo 


music organizations 
and the best opera company in the world in ‘“Tann- 


hauser,” “The Girl of the Golden West,” “Armide,” 
“Konigskinder,” “Siegfried,” “Rigoletto,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Scotch” symphony, two tone poems by 


MacDowell, operatic arias (sung by Bonci), Liszt’s 
“Mazeppa” and A major piano concerto (played by 
Madame Mér6), Wagner operatic numbers (sung 
by Madame Gadski), Wagner’s “Faust,” 
Idyl” 


works, 


“Siegfried 
and orchestral excerpts from several of his 

the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” and the 
Mendelssohn concerto (both for violin, played by Mi- 
scha Elman), Beethoven’s seventh symphony, Sibe- 
lius’ second symphony, shorter orchestral pieces by 
Handel and Humperdinck, unfamiliar Italian c¢ Mpo- 
sitions by Bassi, Lusietto, Clementi, Galuppi, Ran- 
degger, Zanella, Cilea, Von Westerhout; a complete 
Wagner concert ( Madame Nordica, soprano soloist ), 
Beethoven, Enesco, Rossini, and Debussy composi- 
tions for wind instruments, the four Chopin bal- 
lades, and half of a dozen of Liszt’s most imposing 
original piano works (played by Busoni), a program 
of songs by Gretry, Nicolo, Mozart, Martini, Schu- 
bert, Gounod, Berlioz, de Lara, Massenet, Erlanger 
and Bemberg (sung by Renaud), songs by Schu- 
mann, Bruckner, Debussy, d’Indy, Paladilhe, Hahn, 
Cadman, Huhn, Ronald and Chadwick (sung by 
Lilla Ormond), Max Reger’s quartet, Schumann’s 
piano quintet, Beethoven’s F major quartet, and so 
much more of the same celibre that space will not 
permit of further chronicling. It is a great record 
and one which will astonish those remote parts of 
[Europe where New York still is looked upon as the 
capital of the backwoods musical world. 
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BY Tre. ELT Or. 


Lonpon, December 25, 1910. 


MERICANS who do not closely follow 
the activity of the American musician 
in Europe can form only a very inade- 
quate idea of the work done on this side 
by our countrymen and women. There 

are nearly 100 American singers permanently en- 
gaged on opera house stages in Europe, and there 
are more than that number, “essaying,” as the 
French call it, in Italian and other opera houses. 
Concert singers, Shattucks, violinists, composers 
and others in other fields of music are met with on 
all sides in pursuit of the career of music in Europe, 
and the manner in which they are received is in- 
dicative of the feeling of free trade in the musical 
art on this side, so far as it applies to music. There 
is no such prejudice against the American musician 
as exists in America, and that must be manifest to 
any one who knows, for ,it is obvious to us in the 
practical field of music that many, if not most, of 
the American musicians here in Europe are not of 
such artistic stature yet as to make their attach- 
ment a clinging one. But Europe is liberal in its 
judgment, particularly on American musicians re- 
siding over here; if it were not liberal in the dis- 
pensation of its criticism some of our folks from 
home would have to walk or remain here. 

When once an American becomes popular, in 
music, in Europe there are no questions asked as to 
his nativity, and whether he comes from Bronxville, 
Baltimore, Battle Creek or Oyster Bay, it does not 
persuade Europe for or against him. ‘Where does 
he come from?” is a quite natural question after his 
or her debut, and then it is prompted by casual in- 
terest or curiosity. But the country he is from is 
not tabooed because he happens to come from that 
country, or because any one else might be coming 
thence. This liberal spirit will, in due time, be 
echoed by our side and we shall, in due chorus, dis- 
play the same generous spirit exhibited in Europe. 





Sousa. 


John Philip Sousa is an old friend to Europeans. 
He has played here frequently, but such a tour as 
now is finally arranged for him on this side of the 
water is unprecedented. Under the management of 
the Quinlan offices in New York and London and 
the branches in South Africa and Australasia, 
Sousa is to go on a World Tour, beginning here in 
London at Queen’s Hall, where he will play twice 
a day for one week, and then proceed on a provin- 
cial tour of nine weeks, during which 115 concerts 
will be given, that is 115 concerts in nine weeks in 
Great Britain, twice a day, Sundays included. 
Thence to South Africa and Australasia, where the 
same plan will be followed. The opening is on Jan- 
uary 2 at 3 o'clock, Queen’s Hall, London, and it 
will run by the clock until the last measure is beaten 
by Sousa in Australasia, Quinlan’s system being 
rigorously proper and correct. The Great Britain 
itinerary of the trip has been published in full in 
Tue Musicar Courter. 

The remarkable practical feature of this World 
our of an American popular musical institution is 
the manner in which the Quinlan International 
Bureau has booked it; the ordination of its travels, 


the dates pre-arranged, the halls secured, the local 
interest fermented and established, the shipping and 
transportation, the connections through rail and 
boat, the hotel accommodations, the prompt and im- 
mediate financing, the disciplinary control and the 
administrative order of it all. Without all this, under 
one supreme head, Sousa or Sousa’s with all other 
bands combined, could make no.tour. What Sousa 
does is to fulfil what Quinlan promises and Quin- 
lan would not promise it unless he knew that Sousa 
is in the habit of fulfilling. When two such ele- 
ments coalesce we can get results. Musical people 
should think this over. The artist needs the pub- 
licity of his work; that makes him or her valuable 
to the manager ; the manager is then willing to ac- 
cept the risk, and then when the work is being done 
the story is told as it is herewith shown. The pe- 
culiar additional feature of this tale is that THE 
Musica Courter is the only paper on earth that 
can tell it to the whole world at once. It can be 
told to the whole world through hundreds of news- 
papers ; but there is one paper alone that can tell it 
to the whole world, and that paper is the one paper 
now doing it. 

The Sousa tour is but ‘one of a number of very 
important musical enterprises to be launched by the 
Quinlan International, which has secured Caruso 
for a series of concert appearances in America, as 
already announced. This arrangement was made 
with the management of the New York Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, which controls Caruso until June 
1. He will continue for three years more to sing 
at the Metropolitan, but after June 1 he, personally, 
will control his concert arrangements. Announce- 
ment will be made in due time of the comprehensive 
musical scheme developing at this writing in the 
Quinlan offices. 

Paris. 
Paris, December 30, 1910 

During the last weeks of June, 1911, Arthur 
Nikisch will conduct several cycles of the “Nibe- 
lungen Lied” at the Grand Opera here. The dates 
now are being arranged. 

Messager, the opera director and composer, has 
been conducting orchestral concerts at the Conser- 
vatory, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Before leaving London, I found the following an- 
nouncement. Landon Ronald is the conductor of 
the new symphony orchestra that plays these pro- 
grams: 

Fourth Symphony Concert. 
Tuesday Evening, February 14, at 8.15 
MELBA CONCERT. 
Overture, Carneval 
Air, 


. Dvorak 


Madame Melba 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor ... 
Mad Scene from Lucia ......... 
Madame Melba. 
Symphonic poem, Don Juan...... Richard Strauss 
It is understood that the “Air” to be filled in the 
above program is to be revealed one day ahead, ac- 
cording to temperature. 


“Don Quichotte.” 
The replenishing of the French opera repertory 
continues with unabated vigor, and it is not the 
fault of the composer here that new and attractive 


. Tschaikowsky 
-eeess- Donizetti 


He, at least, does 
his part, and if there were more opera houses, the 
world of music would be kept on the alert with 
modern operatic ideas submitted for consideration. 
Massenet’s “Don Quichotte” is not new for France, 
but its first performance took place last night at the 
Théatre de la Gaite, the third of the subventioned 
Paris opera houses, the Répétition Générale having 
preceded it on Wednesday afternoon, when the 
usual journalistic, literary, musical, around town 
assembly foregathered to hear and see and discuss 
and decide. It is the same old Paris, the Paris of 
the Salon period, the same Paris as far back as 
France’s Premier, a steady custom of centuries find- 
ing itself repeated with an atmosphere wholly sui 
This association with the great past, that 
past that does not relinquish its power, gives to 
such events a character which reflects Moliére, Vol- 
taire and the days of Rameau and Méhul. 
Marseilles was to have had its Répétition Génér- 
ale on the same day about a week ago as was an- 
nounced for Paris, but Fugére had throat trouble 
and a delay ensued and the publisher asked Mar- 
seilles to postpone. The manager in that city who 
had made all arrangements for the performance 
could not go beyond a certain period and thereupon 
the law was invoked and he could give the perform- 


works are not heard every week. 


generis. 


ance only after giving bonds to cover damages. 
What the law is and how it will be enforced must 
be left to the machinery of State. Hammerstein 
was there and took the opera at once for his Lon- 
don house and on Wednesday he was here to listen 
to the work again. 

When Felix Mottl said that Massenet’s operas 
are music for the Folies Bergeres he uttered the 
opinion of a musician whose eyes had been glued 
for ages on Wagner and 
wider and more versatile view of musical meanings 


Berlioz scores. The 


and the modes of expression through the tonal art 
are not usually obtained Mottl 
hears Massenet probably as Massenet hears Wag- 
ner. The very intensity of the special application 
which brings forth the detail, its own detail, ob 


from specialists. 


structs the general glance or creates an oblique di- 
version. A bigoted Wagnerite will decry Johannes 
Brahms under the same pressure, the pulse of the 
specialist beating only when the special vibration 
calls it into being. 

Massenet has written a colossal repertory and 
much is and must be, of necessity, commonplace, 
and even the Jupiter Beethoven at times thundered 
a lot of noise that no one can complacently listen to. 
When one looks at a part of this Massenet outpour- 
ing, one can readily appreciate how the stress cre 
ated a storm we are not pleased with. 
“Manon,” ‘“Esclarmonde,” “Eve,” 
“Marie Madeleine,” “Ariane,” “Chiméne,” “Sita,” 
“Charlotte,” “Thais,” “Sapho,” “Cendrillon,” “Gri- 
selidis,” 


There are 
“Navarraise,” 


“Thérése’”—to use only the feminine char- 
acters to which he now adds the Dulcinea—Dul- 
cinée, as she is called in French, and to expect each 
of these to be equally valuable as a musical type 
would be putting forth a demand no composer could 
And, after all, Mas 
senet has, outside of France, found his place in 
other lands with “Manon,” “Werther,” “Herodi- 


meet with justice to himself. 
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ade,” “Thais” and other operas, for they fit into the 
period through the sympathy of the modern literary 
ouch and the movements of the time; they are cast 
in the mold of the nineteenth and twentieth century 


f “tbe rgang,” the transition era. 
4 Uebergang,” the transition era. 
aseiehe  sdesk i tissaciisustivscceses Lucy Arbell 
I EE See cae ee M. Marcoux 
SAMOS sities cid duateers ts¥ksee serene eee M. Fugére 


S Conductor, M. A, Amalou. 

The libretto is by Henri Cain after Le Lorrain’s 
“Don Quichotte,” the story, a series of tableaux, 
following the traditional romance of Cervantes. It is 
divided into five, the first the open square with the 
Don’s serenade to the dulcinea; the next the fight- 
ing of the windmills, followed by the moral victory 
ver the bandits. Then the garden of the Alcazar, 
with the haughty Dulcinée finally overcome by the 
sublimity of the chivalrous hero, and the last, the 
death under the tree with Sancho as the only at- 
tendant, as in Rosinante and the Jack play 
their parts throughout as real live stock, and there 

no absence of vividness in action and byplay. 


life. 


ging was effective, scenery new and fitting, 


/ 





DON QUICHOTTE., 


orchestra and chorus trained to the Parisian limit, 
and the ensemble complete. 

The work centers on the Don and M. Marcoux 
made the hit of his life, his appearance being realist- 
ically felt as if Cervantes’ hero had 
finally As a piece of histrionic 
workmanship, nothing in the line of individual oper- 
itic adaptation and presentation could have sur- 
passed Marcoux as Don Quichotte; it was superb. 
\nd Fugére was an excellent second. 

Massenet’s music is a continuation of his style 
with all the deftness of constrained orchestral color- 
ing. It is conservatism in music nowadays. The 
ncerted numbers and the soli as well as the 
ts are all followed on the plan of the past 
\Massenet, and there are no surprises except the ex- 
He holds close to Spanish 
introduces Spanish or especially Anda- 
dances, songs and serenades. The 
polished, discreet, and, as the subject offers 
rtunity, there are many moments of ex- 
beauty in dramatic turns and configura- 

ire no reasons for calling up ultra 

1iodern spe nor even allusions to a symphonic 

oem called “Don Quixote” by one Strauss, who 

makes the rafters ring and the sheep bleat. Neither 
the old mare nor the jackass has one note delivered 
to it by Massenet, who writes the music for what is 
called a comédie héroique as heroically as one judi- 


] weird; one 


come into being. 
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ciously inclined should expect it from him. I should 
not attempt to criticise this work without more than 
at least threé hearings ; hence this hasty impression- 
istic sketch, The text wilk-takevit far, for many 
will wish to see their old’ Spanisit childhood friend 
before them nearer than a book brings him, if a 
drama can accomplish this, or rather ‘when it accom- 
plishes it. The Cervantian fresco is certainly to be 
seen at the Gaité, and there‘is such a wealth of or- 
namentation that the mind, involved in the Iberian 
spectacle of that energetic age, sometimes even for- 
gets the orchestral importance of the work. It 
would go with us; but only if we determine to ask 
our New York provincial star favorites to keep 
away. At present we have no forces in our foreign 
American opera system that could do it histrionic- 
ally or give even the particular kind of vocal sup- 
port to the work. We shall never do these things 
with the artistic necessary association until we rid 
ourselves of the specter—the provincial specter of 
stage favorites. Stage favorites destroy the drama 
and the opera because they centralize upon them- 
selves what belongs to the work, to the opus. It is 
like the galvanization of the conductor into a cen- 
terpiece, which is another inartistic factor in opera 
favoritism. It does not happen here. That is one 
reason why these remarkable ensemble effects are 
produced in Paris. 
A London Concert. 

On Christmas night a concert happened at Covent 
Garden given by the singers of the Beecham Opera 
Company ; there was also an instrumentalist, a good 
fiddler. As a musical curiosity I ask that the pro- 
gram be printed verbatim. It is all piano accom- 
So much wider the chasm 
between the program and music. 

ROYAL OPERA COVENT GARDEN. 
Lessee and Manager (For Autumn and Winter 
Seasons) Frank Rendle. 

Last GraNpD VocAL CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 


panying ; no orchestra. 


Program. 

EUR aR) |... cub dase ep wires aee ORES Gounod 
Mr. Joseph O'Mara and Mr. Robert Radford. 
Song—The Valley of Laughter........ Sanderson 
Miss Carrie Tubb. 

Song My Drees... ios eesvsvectscaseus Tosti 


Mr. Arthur Royd. 
Air and Variations—Le Carnaval de Venise 


Benedict 
Miss Mignon Nevada. 
Song—Cantique de Noél.........-...e00d A. Adam 
Mr. Frederic Austin. 
Song—Still wie die Nacht................. Bohm 
Miss Muriel Terry. 
Aria—Dio .dell’or (Faust) .....scccesesccs Gounod 
Mr. Alfred De Manby. 
Violin Solo—Hejre Kati........cecssccses Hubay 


Mr. A. E. Sammons. 
Songs—a. Where My Caravan Has Rested. .Léhr 


DR AE so ciasievcedetis ist ivwes Shield 
Mr. Charles Knowles. 

Aria—Plus de Tourments (Le Cid)..... Massenet 
Madame Gleeson-White. 

Aria—The Flower Song (Carme.)......... Bizet 
Mr. Joseph O’Mara. 

Aria—Ah! fors’ é lui (Traviata)........... Verdi 
Miss Mignon Nevada. 

Sate Nase | oo iv ero wiweeesc ver eeee Gounod 
Mr. Robert Radford. 
Duet—Cavalleria Rusticana............. Mascagni 
Madame Gleeson-White and Mr. Leon de Sousa. 
Aria—The Toreador’s Song (Carmen)..... Bizet 
Mr. Lewys James. 

Violin Solos—a. Humoreske............0s0 Meier 

PD. SOUVORIT sce se sice tes Sammons 


Mr. A. E. Sammons. 
Song—O Divine Redeemer............... Gounod 
Miss Perceval Allen. 
Song—She Wanderei Down the Mountaia Side 
Clay. 
Miss Lena Maitland. 
Song—The Bonnie Red Hackle.......... Marston 
Mr. Charles Knowles, 

TOPO ta ccedeneieoteush ck anon en Gounod 
Miss Mignon Nevada, Mr. Robert Radford and Mr. Joseph 
O'Mara. 

At the piano, Mr. Frank Mummery. 


The fact should be noticed that this program was 
put out and actually given on Christmas night, 1910 
—not long ago, in the town of London, with more 








than seven and a half million people as inhabitants 
and many thousands of visitors in its thousand small 
and large hotels and innumerable lodging houses. 
Its announcement and performance proves that the 
English are, ~ ‘ter all, a musical nation, for out of 
this huge con.vurse of human beings there were not 
500 who paid to listen to it; not 400. If that per- 
centage is not overloaded with encouragement Sir 
Elgar can give up his musical ghost. Frank Mum- 
mery played all the accompaniments, with a half 
dozen similar encores thrown in to appease the 
throng of empty benches that made every hand clap 
resound like a lemon peal of artillery or alien crim- 
inal dynamites. 

Some of the singers had good voices and some 
sang well even without good voices, and some were 
neither or nither. Mignon Nevada was on the pro- 
gram, and, as the London and other papers had 
spoken well of her, it seemed so strange that the 
announcement of her name did not bring a large 
audience. But the English are a musical nation, 
and as such they could not, even on Christmas night 
when everybody was free and easy, support such a 
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program, and no orchestra to play the opera parts, 
only a piano, and in the big Covent Garden audi- 
torium, too. 

After having heard Miss Mignon in a large hall, 
for I have heard her several times in a salon, it ap- 
pears that she has a great future—provided, or if. 
Really, that “if” is the greatest factor of her future, 
for the material and the intelligence are there, but 
so also is the “if.” Without one word from this 
paper as a warning, all those sad and disappointing 
things will come to this talented woman anyway that 
are sure to come unless immediate steps are taken 
to prevent them. Miss Mignon must take some 
cues and points and lessons at once from some en- 
tirely independent bel canto specialist. She may 
feel as if she is endowed with all the knowledge on 
the present teaching factors, and may sweep this 
aside, although she knows it comes from an jnter- 
ested source. If she takes that view no one will 
ever know or care to know it; but she will then join 
the great army of the unknown. Her voice is there. 
ready for correction, and that is one reason for 
urging her. It must be freed from its color and its 
mechanical restrictions. She sings exactly on the 
key. So much the better. The greatest singers go . 
to teachers and say little or nothing about it; if 
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they are brainy they do tell of it because that proves 
their intellect and its strength. Hermann Klein has 
had some of the biggest and their cases are known 
through his book. 

Last year a renowned singer—renowned the 
musical world over—took a special term with Caro- 
line Gardner-Bartlett, and it helped her beyond the 
hopes of her dearest friends. It is not unusual for 
artists of the broadest caliber to place themselves 
into the hands of strangers in order to acquire new 
views, new ideas, new methods, new interpretations, 
new atmosphere--new to them and, of course, they 
are the beneficiaries from any good flowing from a 
new experience. I quote these matters, not in an 
apologetic sense, but as examples, and to show them 
as an inducement to a talented young woman who, 
in order to succeed, must get out of a narrow chan- 
nel which, while it was made susceptible of good 
to a certain period or qualification, could not give 
in toto to Miss Mignon the versatility, the univers- 
ality of styles, the variety of interpretation, nor the 
objective and tolerant touch so essential to the op- 
era and concert singer who expects to reach the 
musical public through authority and conviction. 

Miss Mignon must sing bel canto for the operas 
she proposes, according to her own showing, to 
make her own. She has a bel canto theory and 
works under it; practically it is so limited that it 
does not pass over to the public ear as it must, if 
Miss Mignon desires to attract people to her and 
make herself valuable. The world is looking for 
a great bel canto singer. Miss Mignon may gain 
the coveted prize if. If she abandons the imita- 
tion of the aged singer; if she will put youth, aban- 
don, vivacity into her stage deportment. Her seri- 
ous vein can be abolished. All these things can be 
accomplished by a young woman with her talents ; 
but never until she gets that self control that re- 
places criticism with self contemplation, and that 
very self contemplation will show how the “if” can 
be removed. The voice must come to the front; it 
is there. Some one can put it near the teeth. Her 
throat must be cleared of the obstruction that now 
compels her to clear it between phrases. Her mimi- 
cry must be cultivated. A continued sad phase is 
not good for any face, and audiences disapprove of 
it by not appearing before it. Right here in Paris, 
at the Lamperti-Valda School, Miss Mignon could 
attend some lesson seances that would compel her, 
through her own intelligence, to seek the new light, 
to ascertain how the bel canto can be attained, and 
I wager anything within the law, that after such a 
course, in the very roles she is essaying, she will 
throw an opera audience into confusion which 
means victory, 

Not for a moment do I expect this advice to be 
accepted, and I candidly admit that I do not expect 
it. Neither do I assert that Mignon Nevada will 
fail if she fails to follow these formulas; but she 
cannot fail if she does. Rarely does this paper de- 
vote such space to a debutante, but her case is inter- 
esting because she is the daughter of a talented 
American vocalist and because for years past—not 
so many, but some—she has gradually, with many 
obstacles in her path, gained a claim for considera- 
tion. Those are the motives. She has many ad- 
vantages over the usual beginner on the opera stage; 
I have indicated some of the disadvantages and I 
have also pointed out the remedy, which is right at 
hand. I am absolved if she does not accept the 
proffer. There is the making of a successful singer 
as the case now stands. It is her affair, not mine, 
and surely not that of the outside world, which 
cares nothing, one way or the other. I have heard 
them—nearly all of them—for—for—well, so many 
years, and so often and everywhere, that I am enti- 
tled to claim that I know where the danger line is 
with the debutants. If I did not know these rudi- 
mentary factors of the vocal career, I think I might 
have escaped this task of editing a musical paper, 
and that would have been the compensation. 

Perceval Allen, one of the singers on this pro- 
gram, has been heard in America and will be heard 





again; she is a singer whose standing is constantly 
enhanced through the work she is doing. Among 
the male singers I was decidedly impressed by Rob- 
ert Radford’s voice, and particularly his style. 


“The Girl.” 


The disappointing results of the debut of Pucci- 
ni’s latest opera, “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
given in.New York at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for the first time under the supervision of 
the composer, who, in view of the fiasco, at once 
returned to Europe, being due at Liverpool in a few 
days, is known now the world of music over. The 
story has been told and repetition, in language, is 
tiresome ; hence that part of it may rest. Mr. Hig- 
gins, of the Covent Garden Syndicate, was in New 
York for the purpose of observing events. 

I doubt if “The Girl” will be heard in Europe. It 
costs money to mount operas, and money must be 
the first consideration always, and there can be no 
receipts here for such a work, a Wild Western love 
story of no interest here in Europe either as popu- 
lar romance or as an objective of literary criticism. 
They stage operas in Italy for the purpose of trying 
them on, as it is called, and then when they are suc- 
cessful they are accepted by the outside combination 
house—which at present is Covent Garden, and 
then they pass over to the United States under such 
tremendous terms that the money from our country 
represents the profit. It was expected that no less 
than 100,000 copies of the piano score of “The Girl” 
would be sold from the Ricordi New York branch 
on the strength of the opera’s success in New York, 
Chicago and Boston, and what would happen to it 
here in Europe was really an after consideration, 
although the profits were to be no less than 
$500,000. 

These profits were approximately the profits on 
the production rights, about $50,000 to $75,000; on 
the English production rights about $50,000; on 
loan and sale of material and commissions and ar- 
tists’ commissions, about $50,000, and on sale of 
piano score and individual copies of parts and sheet 
music sales generally and copyright privileges over 
$250,000. The profits on the opera, had it become 
a “Boheme” or “Butterfly,” would have been much 
greater than on either or both, and could have been 
capitalized by any working syndicate at more than 
a million dollars. The income per annum, steadily, 
would have doubled the value of a million dollar 
company and such a company would have pushed 
the opera much stronger. 

I am underestimating in all directions, for I have 
not included the big revenues from South America. 
The immediate profits which I put at $500,000 
would, with South America included, run far above 
that figure. A cablegram to Milan put a stop to 
all the printing. 

As to reasons for this debacle, there is no special 
force in seeking for them after the event; the rea- 
sons that can be put forth cannot be used as evi- 
dence. One party says that Americans should have 
figured. There was one American in the outfit; he 
was in the chorus. The management, after the fail- 
ure of Converse’s piece of Pipe, felt justified in as- 
suming that we Americans will not support Ameri- 
cans. Here is another point for them now, for they 
will say that “The Girl” failed because America 
will not uphold an opera with an American libretto 
as a text. It is good, excellent argument from the 
foreign viewpoint, although in discussing the cast 
of such an opera I can imagine nothing more ludi- 
crous than Destinn as a handsome Western Ameri- 
can girl, notwithstanding all the efforts put forth in 
column interviews before the event. This heralding 
of great things to come, appearing in the shape of 
interviews, has always been discouraged by this 
paper. The interview now belongs to the mortuary 
division of journalism, people who are dead being 
more attractive as subjects for interview than the 
living who predict their own success before their 
failures. 

Again it is claimed, as it was here in Paris and 


in London last summer, that Puccini's inclination 
to follow the Strauss method and the Debussy the- 
ory would lead him into the bogs, first because, the 
two cannot be reconciled, next because they have 
not been finally accepted, next because they are 
spontaneous in both cases, whereas his imitation 
could not be accepted as his own sincere work and 
next that his own operas had succeeded because 
they were neither Strauss nor Debussy. Those mu- 
sicians returning from Italy last fall, who had seen 
parts of the work, declared their doubts of the mu- 
sical development, which can only follow certain 
laws and cannot be considered a development be- 
cause it adopts itself to styles foreign to its own. 
Some even went so far as to say that the music was 
superficial, while a French musician termed it pre- 
sumptuous in view of its invasion of pre-empted 
territory. It will be seen from this that there is 
no surprise in certain circles that “The Girl” went 
wrong. 


The Opera Business. 


Without such enterprising concerns as Ricordi 
and the young German and old French opera pub- 
lishing houses there would be no activity in this line 
of commerce known as the opera business, These 
concerns make their compacts with the composers 
and, after calculating the cost of the investment and 
the possible divisions of possible profits, make their 
offers to the opera house managers. Many of the 
deals are exceedingly intricate and many side inter- 
ests and conflicting and competing forces must also 
be appeased. It is a dreadfully complicated busi- 
ness affair and frequently becomes the victim of in- 
trigue—successful intrigue, too. 

The speculative features of the production in 
America of “The Girl of the Golden West” were 
far more complicated than those of any opera hith- 
erto projected and embraced an enormous radius of 
chances, all of them won in case of an unquestioned 
New York success, all of them lost in case of the 
failure. I have sketched above some of the finan- 
cial possibilities that were in it. But it went far 
beyond these finances ; it meant the absolute control 
of La Scala, the Metropolitan and Covent Garden 
by the Milan, Italian, opera owning group for years 
to come, and all the engagements of the opera art- 
ists under the command of the same, for they would 
have dictated the contracts and even the casts, as is 
done in Italy. 

And, in justice to commercial genius, let us ask, 
why should these people not have controlled had 
they succeeded? It belonged to them because they 
worked for it, and had they succeeded they would 
have been entitled to their reward. If any critic 
desires to dwell upon the imperfections of the mod- 
ern business man’s character, and if a social re- 
former feels disposed to eradicate the system, such 
writers must not forget how we, in America, are in 
the habit of lauding to the heavens the men who, in 
their respective spheres, do these very things, and 
because the leaders in finance, art, society and even 
in popular politics, where they pull the wires while 
they pull the wool over the eyes of the voter. 

“But it’s music and music and business, etc.,” some 
will cry. There is no music without money. Music 
is written for money. Music is even written for 
the very purpose of getting money for the music 
written. When money ceases to come forth there 
will be no music, no music publisher, no musicians, 
no music paper to write musical notation on it, no 
opera, no opera performances, no critics even. 
Therefore the business men from Italy were pursu- 
ing the only course possible because any other course 
would not have brought about the possibility of the 
risk incurred. Had they seen no great profits ahead 
they would not have made the attempt, and “The 
Girl” would not have been heard of as an-opera. 


The Effect on Us. 


The fiasco offers the best excuse for the people at 
the head of the Metropolitan Opera House not te 
go to any additional expense beyond the $10,000 
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While we 
of this paper are by no means cynics, as yet we are 
justified in asking: ‘What would have been the at- 
titude of New York had ‘The Girl,’ before appear- 
ing there, made her bow first to a European audi- 
and this irrespective of the value of the com- 
Who will now go to the expense of pub- 
Will the successful Amer- 
ican composer invest his $10,000 in paying for the 
publication? Will any publisher now venture on an 
\merican opera the expense put upon “The Girl” 
by the Ricordi house for the sake of a premier at 
the New York Metropolitan? Of all American 
communities, New York is the most pronounced in 
asking and seeking for a European approval, and 
for that reason alone the American composer who 
secures the prize should make it his business—yes, 
his business—to give his opera its introduction over 
if he can find the co-operation. If not, let 
him bank his $10,000 and, with the reputation 
gained, secure further advantages by writing songs. 
The conditions now are not encouraging for the 
Metropolitan, which can appease the opera appetite 
Of all the derelicts, 
the worst is a stranded opera. Had “The Girl” 
New York the Ricordis would have 
taken new chances by purchasing the American 
prize opera; that opportunity is now lost through 
the fiasco of the American text opera of Puccini. 
BLU MENBERG. 


prize to the American opera that wins it. 


ence ?”’ 
position, 


lishing the prize opera? 


here 


with the standard repertory. 


succeeded in 


———— 
ELUCIDATIONS ON EDUCATION. 

\ singularly sophomoric essay appeared in a re- 
cent Sunday New York Times called “Remarkable 
Growth of the Study of Music in the Last Decade.” 
The authorship of the article was credited to Wal- 
ter R. Spalding, “head of the division of music at 
Harvard University.” The head of the division 
tells us such new things as these: “The American 
people is distinctly one of constantly enlarging 
ideals” ; “music is intangible in its real essence” ; it 
is “the stuff of which dreams are made”; we have 
a “new and materialistic civilization” in this coun- 
try; “the best and most available food for the soul 
and imagination of man is music”; “any person en- 
gaged in the study of music is certainly employing 
his intelligence and imagination as well as his ears, 
eyes and hands”; “on the Continent music perme- 
ates deeply all strata of the population, and is uni- 
versally loved, respected and insisted upon as the 
daily food for the soul and imagination of man- 
; and that the “obvious cure” for our materi- 
alism is “music, the true and living fire from 
heaven, the purifier of every morbid, discontented 
soul, the inspirer of noble, uplifting thought, and 
one of the prime means by which in time a real 
brotherhood of man may be worked out in this hum- 


kind” 


drum workaday world.” 
Even if the head of the division’s sentiments 


and the manner « 


f their expression are touchingly 
naive, at least there is almost nothing in his collec- 
of statements which has not been said before 


One 


tion 
more impressively and more grammatically. 
assertion, however, will bear questioning, and an 
answer from the head of the division would interest 
us. He writes: “That music is, in many respects, 
the greatest of the arts needs no detailed proof.” 
Gently, gently, sir, it needs a great deal of detailed 
proof, for we do not know what you mean when 
We always 
have believed that in matters of art, such odious 


you speak of the “greatest” of the arts. 


comparisons are the pastime of ignorant amateurs. 
Would the H. of the D. tell us that a Beethoven 
symphony is “greater” than a Raphael painting, or 
that 1} minor Mass is “greater” than Mil- 
Lost’? We pause a moment for 
an answer, and begin a new paragraph. 


Bach's 
ton’s “Paradise 

The H. of the D. cites the development of music 
in Harvard University as a specific example of “the 
great part taken by music in the progress of edu- 
\merica,” and continues: “There 


cational life in 


are at least five hundred men each year at Harvard 
and this 
proportionate growth is true in a greater or less de- 
gree of some dozen or more of the leading universi- 
ties of the country.” What are the practical net re- 
sults of so much music study at our colleges? 
Where are all our American symphonies, operas, 
sonatas, symphonic poems, and immortal lieder? 
And the echo, with prescient independence, an- 
swers: ‘Made in Europe.” 


more or less engaged in music 


One of the “useful and constantly expanding 
courses at Harvard,” according to the H. of the D., 
is “the Appreciation of Music, an analytical study 
of masterpieces from the standpoint of the listener.” 
Here we have a cousin of our old friends, the “How 
to Listen to Music” books and lecturing expounders. 
The Continental colleges never had and now have 
no “Appreciation of Music” courses, and yet, ac- 
cording to the H. of the D., the inhabitants of the 
Continent are musical. How did that happen? We 
leave another space for an explanation. 

A remarkable announcement from the pen of the 
H. of the D. is this: 

The literature of music being highly varied with refer- 
ence to different nations and periods, there is no reason 
against, and every reason for, the detailed and thorough 
study of various groups of composers and of contrasting 
tendencies in musical expression. So Harvard has recent- 
ly formulated and offered with increasing appreciation on 
the part of the student body such specialized courses as 
Music 4a, “Brahms, Tschaikowsky and Franck; an ana- 
lytical and appreciative study of their works with refer- 
ence to style, structure and content”; and Music 4b, 
“d'Indy, Faure and Debussy: a critical study of their re- 
spective contributions to modern music.” 

Now, we will admit that a grouping of “d’Indy, 
l‘aure, and Debussy” is a clever and useful arrange- 
ment, because all three are French, all three now 
are living, and all three are admittedly modern and 
even ultra-modern in theiz aims and methods. But 
how on earth could any musical brain ever have 
conceived such a combination for study purposes 
as “Brahms, Tschaikowsky, and Franck”? What 
have the three in common? Franck belongs with 
d’Indy, Faure, and Debussy as their acknowledged 
forerunner and the real emancipator of French or- 
chestral music. Brahms and Tschaikowsky would 
turn over in their graves if they could know that 
their names are linked together in an educational 
course at Harvard, for in life they confessed that 
they neither understood nor liked each other’s 
music, and their famous meeting in Leipsic was 
mutually unpleasant and unproductive of any spirit- 
ual or musical rapprochement. “Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky, and Franck.” Franck was a Wagner dis- 
ciple and Brahms was a Wagner hater. Tschai- 
kowsky adored Liszt, and Brahms went out of his 
way to avoid hearings of Liszt’s compositions. 
“Brahms, Tschaikowsky, and Liszt!” As well in- 
stitute a course at Harvard called “Bach and Offen- 
bach,” or “Schumann, Mascagni, and Franz Lehar.” 

We protest also against the public laying down 
of any such dicta as these: 

For let us ask ourselves frankly, is there not at present 
on the part of the whole American concert going public 
a deplorable and utterly false tendency to lay undue stress 
on the performance rather than on the contents and sig- 
nificance of the music itself... . One further and last 
points as to the state of musical culture in America. Is 
not our music far too much a luxury of the rich instead 
of being thought of, nay, even striven for as a daily neces- 
sity for all classes of society, high and low, rich and poor, 
cultivated and untaught, even for the so called “lower 
classes.” 

A great deal of rubbish 1s written about the “un- 
The very critics 
who decry it would be the first ones to tear to pieces 
tooth and nail any performance of music which might 
present the masters with faulty technic, wrong 
phrasings, and unimaginative delivery. The “music 
itself’ cannot be heard until it is sung or played, 
and if it is not sung or played perfectly, according 
to the composer’s printed symbols, then it does not 
reproduce his work accurately or honestly, and 


due stress on the performance.” 


would not be heard as he intended it to sound. We 
invite Mr. Spalding, head of division, to appear 
before an audience of our selection, and lead for 
them Strauss’ “Heldenleben,” or play Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” (or any other) concerto, Bruch’s 
“Scotch” fantasia for violin, Haydn’s cello concerto, 
or sing Siegfried’s narrative, or “Prometheus” by 
Hugo Wolf. We feel quite sure that on such an 
occasion both Mr. Spalding and his hearers would 
settle in their minds for always and a day the ques- 
tion of the real degree of stress to be placed on per- 
formance. 

“Is not our music far too much a luxury of the 
rich?” asks Mr. Spalding. Candor compels the an- 
swer that it-is not. Mr. Spalding probably is think- 
ing of opera, and even opera is not too expensive 
(in the gallery) to be attended by the poor if they 
so desire. Boston opera is cheaper than New York 
opera, and Boston may be reached easily by trolley 
car from Cambridge, where Harvard University 
has its home. It is fortunate that the rich support 
music, for without the millionaire Higginson in 
Boston the less wealthy citizens of the Hub could 
not now hear that city’s famous symphony orches- 
tra; without the millionaire Jordan, of Boston, there 
would be no Opera so near Cambridge; and with- 
out a group of millionaires in New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia those places would have no Opera 
and no symphony orchestras. 

In Pittsburgh the millionaires have just with- 
drawn their backing from the symphony orchestra 
there, and as a result it collapsed and was disband- 
ed after trying for a season to get on without finan- 
cial aid from the rich. Mr. Spalding ought to know 
that in Europe, opera and symphony are made pos- 
sible not because of the support of the people, but 
because of ducal, royal, municipal and governmental 
subsidies. If grand opera, symphony orchestras, and 
Paderewski, Sembrich, Caruso, Bonci, Busoni, 
Kreisler and all their concert giving colleagues 
were dependent in this country on parterres of only 
poor people, we are sorely afraid that our native 
poor would seldom or never get a chance to hear 
those artists, or to hear grand opera and symphony 
concerts. With the exception of Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer, all the great composers came from poor 
families. That is a sufficient recommendation for 
the active role poverty has played in the cultivation 
and practice of music. Also let it not be forgot- 
ten that the genius of the earliest great composers 
was enabled to flourish only because of the help of 
the rich Catholic Church, and that wealthy and no- 
ble patrons gave Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
their first real chance along the road to fame. 

The Head of the Division of Music at Harvard 
should read this editorial to his students, and thus 
énable them to learn something really worth while. 

ee ee 

CAPITALISTS, communities, and political parties 
all are represented by Senators at Washington. Why 
should not musicians have their Senator there, too? 
Copyright, the National Conservatory, and the im- 
portation of foreign musicians into this country are 
questions which come up periodically in the Senate 
and ought to be under the supervision of some one 
more competent to understand them than the aver- 
age lay lawmakers at our Capital. 

incest ienceanities 


Joun Gray has invented a machine wherewith to 
measure character, says London Knowledge. We 
wonder whether the apparatus is finely balanced 
enough to find any in the man who wrote the latest 
popular “song” atrocity, “That Barber Shop 
Chord.” 

—_—_ ——_—_ 


Lonpon Musical News voices the opinion that 
Liszt’s “genius for melody was meager, and he usu- 
ally borrowed his tunes from traditional songs.” 
Hosts of discerning critics, musicians, and musical 
laymen will be found to disagree radically from that 
arbitrary estimate. 
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\londay night, a week ago, a musical comedy 
called “The Slim Princess” opened its run at the 
Globe Theater in this city. The libretto of the 
piece is by Henry Blossom, who based it on a well 
known novelette by George Ade. The music? Aye, 
there’s the rub, as a sophisticated sharp in those 
matters informs me. He goes on to say that the 
original score of “The Slim Princess” was made by 
Leslie Stuart, of “Florodora” fame, but that a road 
trial of the piece seemed to make advisable the call- 
ing in of an American composer, who wrote four- 
teen new numbers out of a total of seventeen. ‘When 
the opera opened in New York,” continues my in- 
formant, “Joseph Cawthorne substituted two of his 
own songs and Charles King introduced his ‘Dixie 
Land, which he and Elizabeth Brice have been 
singing on the vaudeville stage for some time. If 
one should attend the performance of ‘The Slim 
Princess’ and endeavor to follow the music from 
Mr. Stuart’s original score, the task would be worse 
than trying to locate the devious paths of a Turkish 
maze. The program says that the music is by Les- 
lie Stuart, but the facts are as I stated them above. 
Now, if you are interested, look up what the daily 
press wrote after the opening of “The Slim Prin- 
cess’ last week.” 

nme 


[ looked up the reviews and find that the Sun 
says: “The music follows the usual run of such 
pieces and in many places is strongly reminiscent 
of preceding works of the same composer.” The 
Evening Mail opines: “The music is not up to 
Mr. Stuart’s best, but is generally pleasing.” In 
the Globe is the appended dictum: “The music is 
not particularly novel, but Leslie Stuart always 
knows enough to write tunes with unhackneyed 
rhythms and of right lively tempo. The result is a 
merry, spirited score.” Hark to the Evening Tele- 
gram: “ ‘The Slim Princess’ fits Miss Janis as 
though she had slipped into a tailor made gown. 
Perhaps the music was written with her in mind, 
and, with that the case, the sartorial art of Leslie 
Stuart, who composed the music, is a masterful ex- 


The World’s 


“Leslie Stuart, who wrote ‘Florodora’ 


hibit of what can be done perfectly.” 
wisdom: 
and founded the alumnz of ‘original’ sextet girls, 
which has mn Ww multiplied to the thousands, com- 
posed the goes with ‘The Slim 
Princess.’ 


music which 
That is to say, he recomposed ‘Floro- 


dora,’ 


or there is hardly a tune in the new piece 
at the Globe that doesn’t bear a family resemblance 
to the older one that once made a record for Mr. 
Stuart in royalties at the Casino. No song in the 
piece is far enough away from ‘Florodora’ to be 
Alan Dale (euphonious 
pseudonym for Cohn) writes himself down for— 
well, for this: “] May say that the book was not 
nearly as emaciated as her music, the visible skele- 


less than a cousin to it.” 


ton of which suggested Leslie Stuart’s fatal suc- 
cess, ‘Florodora.’ As is invariably the case when 
composers plagiarize from themselves, the music of 
he Slim Princess’ has a good deal of ‘Florodora’ 
it, but nothing to bring it up to date. The pecu- 
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liar tempo of that once disgustingly popular mel- 
ody, ‘Tell Me, Pretty Maiden,’ occurs frequently in 
the new score, but it has nothing to lift it into 1911. 
Mr. Stuart is, of course, always tuneful and easy 
and melodious, but if he has not outwritten himself, 
he has come pretty near it. One air last night 
caught on in the shape of a Lesliefied ‘Dixie,’ which 
caught the fancy of the encore fiends and delayed 
matters very considerably. It is rather interesting 
to listen to Leslie Stuart’s very English music now 
that there is so much good German music in the 
city, and to see how easy the latter seems and how 
labored the former. Most English music aims at 
being terribly clever, and this aim characterizes the 
music of ‘The Slim Princess.’’”” The wily Morning 
Telegraph—aha!—escaped the net which caught 
the others and remarks cannily: “The music, if the 
program is to be believed, comes from the pen of 
Leslie Stuart. Mr. Stuart’s charming—if familiar 

variations of the old ‘Florodora’ score were some- 
times in evidence, but quite as often came tunes 
which surely were written by an American com- 
poser.” 

RRR 

“Rummy, eh what?” chuckles Leslie Stuart over 
in England as he receives his New York news- 
papers and his first royalty check by the same mail. 

nme 

Prof. Felix E. Schelling, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, delivered an address recently in Phil- 
adelphia and told of haying seen a current musical 
play, although as a rule his dramatic studies “had 
ended hitherto with the closing of the London thea- 
ters by triumphant puritanism before Oliver Crom- 
well came into power.” The professor thought the 
1911 piece which he saw “flippant and inane, and as 
a picture of life for the most part quite absurd.” 
He dubbed it “devoid of ideas, repetitious, prepos- 
terous, and full of stale old sentiments, hackneyed 
Of the audi- 


ence, the learned commentator did not seem to be 


” 


situations, vulgarities and banalities. 
aly more enamored than of the play: “There are 
hundreds who sit in open eyed wonder before the 
glitter of tinsel decking a bevy of painted ‘stage 
ladies’ to one who could not follow a dialogue of any 
subtlety with understanding. This is why our the 
atrical plots revolve in tedious repetition about ‘the 
thirteen original situations, none of them original 
any longer, and why we continue to perpetrate on 
the stage with bland, unblushing iteration the eleven 
ancestral witticisms.” All told, not such a bad criti- 
cism for a musty delver in the drama of the pre- 
Cromwellian period. 
nme 

Pianists who cry for unfamiliar concertos should 
take notice that Mili Balakirew’s work in that form 
was lifted from oblivion on January 2, when Leonid 
Kreutzer played the opus in Berlin. 

ure 

Henry T. Finck’s dying scholar, who regretted 
that he had been too ambitious during his life for 
studying all the Greek cases and not confining him- 
self only to the dative, is outdone by the examining 
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doctor at a medical college, who who was quizzing 
one of the students: ‘In what will you specialize ?” 
asked the medicus. “Diseases of the nostril,” re 
plied the youth. “Good,” cried his instructor, en 


- “which nostril?” 


eRe 


thusiastically 


\ Mrs. Malaprop said to Clara Novello, the noted 


english prima donna: “You will admit that there 
is a great deal of evil life in the theater.” “True 
indeed,” replied Clara, “but on which side of the 
curtain ?” 
neRe 

In a special cable dispatch to the New York Sun 
it was stated last week that after the Vienna pre- 
miére of Leo Fall’s “The Siren” there were “‘thirty- 
nine recalls after the second and fifty-two recalls 
after the third act.” Figuring that the average re- 
call, with bows and curtain manipulation, takes 
about one minute, there is presented the stupefying 
spectacle of an audience recalling for one hour and 
thirty-one minutes, which must have pleased Herr 
Kall mightily. 

Ree 

It is not only American translations of foreign 
operatic librettos that sound silly when read without 
listening to the music. Some excerpts were given 
in this column last week from “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” but Franz Neumann’s “Liebelei” (an 
opera made from the play of which “The Reckon 
ing’’ was a New York adaptation) does not fall far 
behind in the race for inanity honors. Two of the 
“What did you do with the 


corkscrew ?” and “Schiller, Hauff and the Ency- 


vocal speeches are: 


clopedia (German: ‘Konversationslexicon’) zum 
Donnerwetter !” 
nee 

Why reproach Puccini with neglect for omitting 
to use American airs in “The Girl of the Golden 
West” when Wagner was guilty of even a worse 
oversight in his greatest opera? Let who may call 
Richard | a universal genius, but the fact remains 
that in the first act of “Tristan and Isolde,’ when 
the Irish princess speaks sighingly of her home, by 
every law of logic and leit motifs the orchestra 
should sound mysteriously and quasi mockingly the 
chief strain of “The Wearin’ of the Green.’’ Also, 
to be quite in the picture, Isolde’s garden robe ought 
to be made of Irish lace, and Melot, instead of 
spearing Siegfried with a lance, should bang him 
over the head with a shillelagh. I respectfully rec 
ommend these improvements to Mother Cosima for 
her next “Tristan and Isolde” revival at Bayreuth. 

nere 


\nd, speaking of “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
the Seattle Star—Seattle is the 


Western atmosphere comes from, for if one went 


place where the 


further west than that it would mean walking into 
the Pacific Ocean—the Seattle Star of December 
28, 1910, says boldly in its New York correspond 
ence: “The chorus of ‘miners and cowboys’ at the 
Metropolitan looks like the 
outbound from Napoli or Palermo, 


our wild West, nor our ‘Girl of the Golden West’ 


steerage of a steamer 
It isn’t 


any more. Not by a long way—a way about as 
long as the distance from Reme to ’Frisco.” 
nue 
And frisky Franklin P. Adams asks in the New 


York Evening Mail whether the Puccini niece is in 
the ‘miner’ key. As well claim that the syncopated 
notes are Polka dotted 

nner” 


\t any rate the opera seems Destinned to arous 


CUSCUSSION, 


nner 


“Richard Strauss never rose to greater heights,” 
says an exchange, “than when he made an ascen 
Perhaps not, 


but long before that time the world somehow had 


sion recently in a dirigible balloon.” 


look up to Strauss. 


LEONARD LIER! 


become accustomed t 
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THE ENGLISH MUSICAL MOSES. 

The first thing every visitor from Great Britain 
does when he sets fout on our soil is to complain 
of the tea. It seems as if the subtle aroma of that 
innocuous and gentle beverage, over which the poet 
Cowper waxed eloqueat enough to sing— 

the cups that cheer, but not inebriate, 
this same tea, which caused so much disturbance in 
Boston in the time of King George the Idiot— 
loses whatever charm it has for the British palate 
when it is subjected to’ the desiccative influence of 
our clime, 

And it appears that the music of Edward Elgar 
sufters likewise in its transposition from its free 
trade monarchy to our highly protected republic. 
How otherwise can we account for it? We read 
of festivals in Covent Garden Opera House, enor- 
mous enthusiasm at provincial festivals, Queen’s 
Hall concerts sold out, whenever Elgar’s works are 
given in England. We find him already decorated 
with the social, not necessarily musical, distinction 
of knighthood, and we hear a general chorus of 
“Hip-hip-hurrah” all over the realm at the sound 
of the name of Elgar. Yet when this music is 
given in New York it fails to rouse anyone to rap- 
tures—and we are often called hysterical, especially 
How is this to be 


sunnier 


at baseball and flag-wagging. 
accounted for? 

Well, perhaps it is due to different conditions and 
surroundings. For two or three hundred years the 
English have had to put up with exactly the same 
are getting Italians visited 
London, sang their tra-la-las, pocketed the golden 
guineas, and then returned to Italy to tell everyone 
they met that the English were fine merchants, but 
very Frenchmen, who have always 
found free England a very convenient resort in 
troublous social and political periods, have sung 
lrench songs, French operas, acted French plays, 
for the artistic welfare of the English, and inci- 
dentally, to their own pecuniary advantage, and then 
have returned to fair France with a shrug—*“The 
English take their pleasures sadly,” “they are great 
colonists, but they have no music,” “nothing but 
log. 

The German, Handel, went to London and be- 
came an Englishman; Haydn wrote his Salomon 
symphonies for London for English money; Beetho- 
ven was well paid (for a composer) by the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Society for the ninth symphony, 
which was produced by that society; Weber went 
to London to finish and produce “Oberon” there; 
Mendelssohn learned English well, said England 
his second home, wrote “Elijah” for England 
and produced it there. So, of course, the Germans 
are convinced that the English are not musical. 
There never was a German who did not believe that 
the English were unmusical. The Germans who 
went back to the Fatherland compensated for the 


treatment we now. 


unmusical. 


Was 


trials of an English visit by a goodly store of goid 
pieces, exclaimed, “Yes! the English make splendid 
ships, and they have rich banks, but they have no 
music.” 

Out of gratitude to Handel for living among 
English composers of the day and of 


many succeeding days, imitated his manner as best 


them the 


they could, burying the old Teuton in Westminster 
} 
yh 


\bbey among their own illustrious dead, just to 
show how well they would treat a composer, if they 
only had one! Then when the captivating Men- 
delssohn appeared, his suave muse was the one be- 
loved of the English musician almost till today. 
Sterndale Bennett, the most highly esteemed of the 
mid-Victorian English composers, was to Mendels- 


soht unb And the 
ne to believe that they had no 


vn and no musical genius. Now 


led sap is to maple sugar. 
English finally car 


tyle of their 


and then a more than usually reckless man would 
. confidential friend in a deserted spot and 
I believe there must be some spark 
The friend, 


meet 
whisper, “Sh! 
of music in our nation somewhere.” 
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alarmed at the boldness of the idea, would answer, 
“Sh! I’m afraid not.” So the nation lost hope. 
The English went to the wooden oratorios of the 
local organist, with an occasional treat of a “Mes- 
siah” or an “Elijah,” and gradually lost all aspira- 
tion of producing a great composer. And the local 
organists—usually highly trained musicians, work- 
ing in a narrow groove, and wretchedly paid—kept 
on grinding out by the thousand their anthems, Te 
Deums, and Magnificats, stigmatized as “tediums” 
and “magnified cats” by the irreverent local wit. 

At last Arthur Sullivan appeared with his 
sparkling operettas, the perfect musical expression 
of the English humorist. His works carried every- 
one by storm. But the sad-faced oratorio manu- 
facturers said, “Alas! This is not serious music. 
This is only froth and frivolity.” So the nation 
again sank to its hopeless lethargy, patient at the 
interminable ballad concerts, and kind to the best 
foreign artists who went to England for the money 
with which the English were so well supplied. 

Finally Elgar came—a young musician who had 
worked out his own destiny without the help of 
Royal College or still more Royal Academy—a man 
who had no regard for the acknowledged leaders 
of English musical thought. He came with the big 
orchestra of Wagner; he had the effects of Tschai- 
kowsky and Strauss; he employed modern har- 
monies not in the least like Mendelssohn, and yet 
he wrote works which he called oratorios. Then 
the English nation rubbed its eyes, plucked up its 
ears, and said, “What! Can this man be English? 
—really English, and not write like our local or- 
ganist? Is it possible that after all we can produce 
a great composer? So they threw up their caps and 
shouted “Hurrah!” 

The sound of that hurrah is still ringing in Eng- 
land and the air is still full of dust. When the dust 
has settled and the echo has died into silence the 
English may get a saner view of Elgar in compari- 
son with the great composers of the world. The 
English now follow Elgar as the children of Israel 
followed Moses out of Egyptian bondage. But 
whether or not the English nation ever reaches the 
promised land, we think that Elgar, like Moses, 
will never reach it himself. This is the conclusion 
that forces itself upon us as we listen to the music 
of Elgar side by side with the music of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Strauss. 


—— on 
A REAL WAGNER STAR. 


Madame Nordica’s two Wagnerian concerts in 
Carnegie Hall have aroused considerable discussion 
in musical circles in and around New York. The 
fact that she sang the duet (with Barron Berthald) 
in the first act from “Walkire” in English, places 
the whole American musical world under obliga- 
tions to the American prima donna. This is but 
the beginning of a movement for opera in the ver- 
nacular, and when this movement attains to some 
indications of success, the name of Lillian Nordica 
will be associated as one of the courageous pioneers. 
Madame Nordica is in glorious voice and readers 
will find a review of the first concert last week on 
another page of this issue of THe MusicaL Covu- 
RIER. The stand taken by THe Musicat CourIER 
concerning the place which Madame Nordica occu- 
pies in the ranks of Wagnerian singers, is to some 
extent voiced by Henry T. Finck, in his review of 
Madame Nordica’s concert last week. Some para- 
graphs of this criticism read as follows: 

Madame Nordica gave a Wagner concert in the after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. She was in superb voice—there is only one voice of 
equal beauty at the Metropolitan today, and that is Caruso’s 
—and her singing aroused much enthus'asm. With Mr. 
Berthald, who acquitted himself of his difficult task credit- 
ably, she sang the love imusic in the first act of the “Walkie,” 
followed by the parting scene from the introduction to 
“Gétterdammerung”; and in conclusion she delivered the 
immolation music at the close of that drama, with a tragic 


grandeur of utterance which no artist except Lilli Leh- 
mann has ever equaled. 

The Walkiire scene was sung in English, but in those 
surging masses of sound it makes little difference what 
language is used. Mr. Damrosch made his orchestra play 
too loud most of the time; the tenderness and delicacy of 
Wagner’s music were lost, and noise was substituted for 
dramatic effect, which is a matter of accentuation of ex- 
pression which one usually misses when Walter Dam- 
rosch conducts Wagner. 

snsessaenil mene 
COPYRIGHT CONTENTIONS. 

The following communication has been received 
by Tue MusicaL Courier: 

Provipence, R. I., December 26, 1910. 
To The Musical Courier: 

The following motive is the subject of this letter’s con- 
tention. 

Our country, with its high wall of protection on every 
side, allows free trade to any foreigner with a filthy story 
set to music, to enter, take all the money in sight, depart, 
and never offer a word of protest. Under the Copyright 
Law music is granted a number of “Rights.” But we will 
select two, for illustration. One is printed music. The 
other, the right to give a public performance for profit. 

Foreign printed music on entering our customs has to 
pay duty. 

But, a person with an exclusive contract to produce that 
same music at a public performance for profit, is allowed 
to enter free. 

It is a well known fact that both of these “Rights” are 
apt to be very valuable. It is also a fact that a person 
pays money to see a public performance of one of those 
“Rights,” and it sometimes happens that the public per- 
formance “Rights” are the most valuable. 

All music entering the customs has been defined by the 
United States Treasury Department in previous decisions 
as a “musical composition.” Where comes the authority 
to say to the man who enters the customs with a bill of 
lading or an invoice of a musical composition that he 
shall pay duty, and to the man who enters with a contract 
to vend the same article in another way, shall enter free? 

The law states that manuscripts enter free. It also 
states that musical compositions must pay duty. As it is 
impossible to have one of the so called “Rights” copy- 
righted without including all of the “Rights,” at what 
stage of this game is a musical composition not a musical 
composition ? 

It is my intention to bring this matter before the United 
States Treasury Department. But, the matter being one 
ef public importance, if I am wrong in my contention, I 
wish to be corrected. But in my way of looking at the 
subject, if we allow it to continue we subsidize the whole 
world with new music. 

Very truly, 
JoHn V. BENNETT, 
273 Point Street. 

The new Copyright Law, signed by Roosevelt in 
a rush a few minutes before his term ended, and 
delayed as long as possible for that contingency, 
has never been acted upon by any legal tribunal. 
Mr. Bennett, the writer of the above protest, can 
get up a test case in his State of Rhode Island, and 
that decision, a legal one, if it can be gotten, will 
compel the Treasury Department to act in accord- 
ance. If he can get a decision affecting the con- 
stitutionality of one section, Mr. Bennett can have 
it his way, for that will invalidate the law. But 
what then? The old one and any new one will be 
just as defective. The trouble is that our publish- 
ers do not seem to see how they are being fooled 
in the interest of a certain number who are man- 
aging the matter. The new copyright law will be 
declared unconstitutional at the first event before 
a court, because it is unconstitutional. But there 
is no common action that will bring a benefit to the 
nation even in case of such a decision. 





English Artists at the Colony Club. 

Mary Cracroft, pianist, and Zoe Poyne, violinist, both 
English artists of repute, played at the Colony Club Tues- 
day (yesterday) and today they appear at a private musi- 
cale to be given by Mrs. Adrian Joline. 





Those Stolen Scores. 
Composer—So you have the nerve to steal an American 
opera? 
Crook—Dead easy pal. I swiped it from Adams’! 
Composer—Adams? Never neard of him. I got mine 
from Wagner.—Maurice Arnold. 
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GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Tristan and Isolde,” January 4. 


Tristan ..... Seeedeeerdedesorsccecdeeseceeseodsetes Carl Burrian 
Kénig Marke ....... stadenevébeseedacsstsicesee ae 
Fsolde .cccvcess TTTTTCTCOCLELI Oe Olive Fremstad 
We WORl oie souetevuvacs MeKKeeh et cence beieevaune Walter Soomer 
Mel o0ncscdceddertedterstcercecevusgadsconkees William Hinshaw 
Brangacne .c.cccrcecees snowy She sede vetetdecvioues Louise Homer 
Ein Hirt ..... Ue Scehecdcsiccdvies eusedaes tent ecesios Albert Reiss 
Der Steuermann ......-eeeeeeeee eesevee PTTTITTITT TT Julius Bayer 
Stimme des Seemanns. ......scccccccccccsccccceves ...Glenn Hall 


Conductor, Arturo Toscanini. 


it is on a “Tristan and Isolde” night at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House that Dame Fashion is relegated to a 
back seat. The music and story of Wagner’s immortal 
love tragedy form a work of such compelling beauty, in- 
tense passion and transcending poetical eloquence that 
there is neither time nor desire to discuss the social 
leaders in the “horseshoe” with their costly gowns and 
priceless jewels. Who can give thought to such mundane 
matters while listening to the throbbing pulsations. the 
glorious climaxes of this masterpiece? If there were no 
voices and no human figures to enhance the pleasures to 
eye and ear, the orchestration itself would more than sat- 
isty the artistic and human longings. In the presence of 
such an opera, or music drama, or whatever the historians 
should care to entitle this score, men and women are 
stirred and they return to their homes for once feeling 
that an event in their lives has been closed. Every time 
one hears “Tristan and Isolde’ it is an event. To go 
into details about the different singers who shared in the 
success of the performance last Wednesday night is hard- 
ly necessary. All are known to this public. The men 
particularly are deserving of praise since they not only 


sang well, but in general looked the parts they imper- ° 


sonated. Burrian was in good voice. Hinckley and Hir- 
shaw, two splendid American bassos, and the rounded and 
manly baritone of Soomer united in lifting the perform- 
ance to a very high standard of excellence. Madame 
Fremstad’s gestures were graceful, but she is not a trage 
dienne, and her voice, too, was not adequate at all times 
to meet the exacting demands of the music. Madame 
Homer sang better than usual, but her Brangaene is too 
melodramatic. The tenors, Reiss and Hall, were effec- 
tive in their parts, which, by the way, were the same 
which they gave last season. Toscanini was called be- 
fore the footlights with the singers and the conductor 
fully merited every attention paid him. The lower part 
of the house was crowded, but there were empty seats 
aplenty in the upper galleries. 





“The Girl of the Golden West,”” January 5. 





TRON: a vinivsxdcadesncediecdeendhsetees siveidew Emmy Destinn 
Dick Johnson (Ramerrez, the road agent).......... Enrico Caruso 
Jack Rance, Gambler and Sheriff.................. Pasquale Amato 
iets, Dastendion 00 Gt TNO so oe cneinccvedccdevencel Albert Reiss 
Ashby, Wells-Fargo Agent..........seeeseee++e+e++-Adamo Didur 
SUMED o.. ciwesvbnckaeee, 6° ~ © Vheizawewnwaweua Dinh Gilly 
SEE écuvinvcncadeeiaeee a. tikewenaetenel Anegol Bada 
SIE: scceswdscsaueretedssene es = . © Wcasanesaeuns Giulio Rossi 
SOS Scavinwenten vheecnes eee ree Vincenzo Reschiglian 
PORES vss wccuetvndweraw ssc ainigtel, Pe Pietro Audisio 
PU oxasha cacneeusaeaae rer y ye Glenn Hall 
MOROS  sivssncewebens eva = <_. - Weeecdened Antonio Pini-Corsi 
ONE os ee tavawes etush 4) 9 . Pieeatsiéennes Bernard Begue 
ROBY, af Indtitiias sesuk cicidaados cae ener Georges Bourgeois 
Wowkle, his Squaw............sceceececeeceeees++Marie Mattfeld 
Jake Wallace, a Minstrel........cccccecsesesed Andrea de Segurola 
Jose Castro, with Ramerrez’s Band..........++++- Edoardo Missiano 
aee Powy Ruosaes Memes. oo cacovdee is dees auices Lamberto Belleri 


Men of the Camp and Boys of the Ridge. 
Conductor, Arturo Toscanini. 

Another (the fifth) performance of Puccini’s latest 
opera failed to bring forth any features which have not 
been already sufficiently commented upon in these col- 
umns. The music continued to sound futile and in- 
efficient and the play exerts a powerful grip, especially in 
the second act. The physical unfitness of Madame Des- 
tinn for the role of Minnie, and her shrill high tones 
militate against that complete vocal enjoyment which is 
afforded by the rest of the principals, Messrs. Caruso, 
Amato, Gilly, Didur and de Segurola. Toscanini con- 
ducted in his usual polish and persuasive style. 





“ Haensel and Gretel,” January 6 (Special Per- 
formance) (Matinee). 


The special performance of “Hansel and Gretel” at 
the Metropolitan Opera House Friday afternoon of last 
week was given by the same cast which appeared in the 
opera December 26. The principals were Bella Alten, 


Marie Mattfeld and Reiss, as the Witch. Hertz con- 
ducted. 





“Il Trovatore,” January 6, and Ballet. 


Leonora 


vabes Cece ceccccscccercssccccccsccesscees Marie Rappold 
— ep devensceseeesbe cebu wee’ tee 046 c0e6iies Meee 
MOE sv ckes Pete tence eceereeeeeeescecsscescesessesEimma Borniggia 


MamSTOD cccccitidernecvedicuscccctocescoveceucasceceshe, GUGe 


Th Gomte @. Bates cececsawsees Sasedeneunescqqauens Pasquale Amato 
Ferrando .....+¢. Covesessccdcctcesceossacesioce -+.+-Giulio Rossi 
RO wcndcaseen Seseescedes nagesasas eeneseun tsc'enge Pietro Audisio 
UR: ZIEG Sie devnss sugeesceusess eovvvdeewseds Edoardo Missiano 


Conductor, Vittorio Podesti. 


Another repetition of Verdi’s old opera served to bring 
out a large audience to the Metropolitan Friday evening 
of last week. The work was better sung on the whole 
than at previous performances this season. All of the 
principals but Mr. Slezak were in good voice; the big 
tenor’s intonation was faulty at times, but he acted with 
greater authority than in the former presentations. The 
vocal honors of the night went to Marie Rappold and 
Pasquale Amato. Madame Rappold sang gloriously, dis- 
playing the brilliancy and sweetness of a voice that is 
compelling the public to note that she is today one of the 
most skillful sopranos now in this country. The prima 
donna received an ovation after her difficult aria in the 
first scene of the fourth act. Amato’s Count di Luna al- 
most makes men and women forget that the “plot” of 
“Il Trovatore” is the musicians’ perennial joke. His im- 
personation has fervor, sincerity and vocal beauty, and 
as usual “Il Balen” earned a prolonged demonstration 
ae omer 2 
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for the baritone, which ended in cheers for the singer. 
It was a very spirited performance. 


“‘ KonigsHinder,” January 7 (Matinee). 


Ee Fe Bioko dle ivccvccncescosuacanCenaaes Hermann Jadlowker 
The Goose-Glrl] ...ccccccccccsccccnaccccevesceees Geraldine Farrar 
TG: FA ash dcccccccccdicvesedecdssesdnceaubasuasa Otto Goritz 
The. WHER a cevccncdcccccnccecasesectscenvesovessés Louise Homer 
The Wesdewtter <.ccccccccsscccncaccstcscseseccsensstie Geman 
The Broom-maker ....cccocccccccccccccccccccccccccsAimert Reiss 
Two Cittives {0000000000000 IIIS alae dea 
The Senior Councillor........ccccccoccccccccescecs Marcel Reiner 
The lnm-Keeper ....cccccccccsccccscccccccoscced Antonio Pini-Corsi 
The Inn-Keeper’s Daughter..........0.seeeeeeee Florence Wickham 
Tee TO hc 5 hid vtec cer eteisceeesicebess ceascccuness Julius Bayer 
The Seebbemald .wccccnccscccvaccccccccevescesess Marie Mattfeld 
First Gatekeeper .......ccccerccccccecssscresccceens Ernst Maran 


Second Gatekeeper ......cecescecercecees ....-William Hinshaw 


Citizens, Councillors and their wives, Burghers and their 
wives, Working Artisans, Players, Girls, Youths and 
Children. 

Conductor, Alfred Hertz. 

Comparisons between Humperdinck’s first fairy opera, 
“Hansel and Gretel” and his new fairy opera, “Konigs- 
kinder” are being discussed by New Yorkers who have 
recently witnessed both productions. Some restless mor- 
tals who love to have their operatic problems settled with- 
out delay are wondering if “Ké6nigskinder” will win the 
popularity which “Hansel and Gretel” has enjoyed. 
Those who are debating this question are not greatly con- 
cerned about the music in either opera; it is the stories 
of the two works that are being compared. “Hansel and 
Gretel” ends in shouts of joy because the cruel witch is 
burned to death in her own oven, and her tiny victims 
are transformed back into human creatures again. ‘“K6- 
nigskinder” ends tragically, and the end seems doubly 
tragic because little children are participants in the final 
scenes, when the “kingly children” are borne to their last 
resting place by two dozen pairs of little arms and the 
childish voices unite in singing the laments over the pa- 
thetic death of the king’s son and his chosen bride. When 
the curtain fell after the third performance of “K®6nigs- 
kinder” last Saturday afternoon, many eyes were be- 
dewed with tears. The death scenes are unnecessarily 
prolonged, and what a few minutes later seemed incom- 
prehensible was that many tarried (although it was after 
5.30 when the performance ended) to sit through some 


numbers by the Russian dancers. Frisky ballet dancing 
following immediately after the performance of an opera 
like ‘‘Kénigskinder” must to some extent destroy the 
impression which the patrons of the Metropolitan should 
carry home with them. On the whole, the performance 
last Saturday was up to the standard of the previous pre- 
sentations which were personally witnessed by the com- 
poser. Undoubtedly, another conductor would infuse the 
performance of “K6nigskinder” with more poetry; but 
the principals in the cast are generally well suited to their 
parts, and throughout the three long acts the Teutonic 
spirit is ideally manifested. 





“ Aida,” January 7 (Special Performance). 

The performance of “Aida” last Saturday night was 
for the benefit of the Italian Benevolent Institute and 
Hospital, and being a charity night, no report is required 
Verdi's opera was sung by a splendid cast, including 
Mesdames Rappold, Claessens and Sparkes, and the 
Messrs. Caruso, Scotti, de Segurola, Rossi and Audisio 
Toscanini was the conductor. 


“Tannhauser,” January 9. 
Landgraf Hermann ....... , eececceceesseHlerbert Witherspoon 
een wae caduccedecccdanaemn ee 
Went a ceesexs TTT ue 0aees kKeuceunubesbne Walter Soomer 


Tannhauser 


WOMROT Seéscess PoedWescreetecsresssvencevanceheees ..Glenn Hall 
MINE cc esvees ....William Hinshaw 
DUG. ocana dene yesvekeednde cobs 44s6eesar ceeneeus Julius Bayer 
POE ncigcacvwcndeaecees oawends ...-Frederick Gunther 
NEL. da ew vennseseeas dapat cand vduauen Berta Morena 
WO nceecauds es Gack Coke wet obs Ge nde sta Gvadanee Olive Fremstad 
Bb DG, whenauenecsc¥sesceseuncedecnceauunvesees Lenora Sparkes 


{ poasuthdotaerddeeteaceoans er ....Inga Ocerner 
errr yT TT Ter Tre ob 4e6es. 6anneapeeeunsee eee 
‘ ....-Lillia Snelling 
Sinigéns ..Henrietta Wakefield 
luctor, Alfred Hertz. 





This was the fourth performance of “Tannhauser” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this season and the company 
also gave one performance of the opera in Brooklyn some 
weeks ago. Berta Morena as Elizabeth, proved again a 
lovely impersonation. The Munich prima donna was in 
superb voice and her acting was noble and womanly. She 
seemed a princess to the “manner born.” “The Prayer” in 
the last act, which is so rarely sung in tune, was beauti- 
fully delivered last Monday night. The American heart 
felt proud when it heard the fine voices of native singers 
in the cast; yea, and the excellent German diction of these 
artists. Mr. Witherspoon sang better then ever and his 
Landgraf was of the high born order. Glenn Hall’s tenor 
rang out true and sweet. Mr. Hinshaw added his sonorous 
tones to make the ensemble effective and he was also happy 
in his solo in the singing contest. Mr. Soomer sang 
magnificently; his Wolfram was thoroughly manly and ad- 
mirable. Miss Sparkes as the shepherd once more de- 
lighted eyes and ears; it is always good to hear this youth- 
ful and beautifully cultivated soprano. The pages sang 
their little number charmingly. Mr. Slezak sang off the 
key, and succeeded no better than in previous performances 
to make the title role impressive. 





Alda a Charming Desdemona. 
Frances Alda continues to demonstrate the hold that she 
Referring 
the Boston 


has on the affections of Boston opera goers. 
to the prima donna’s appearance in “Otello,” 
press said: 

Madame Alda as Desdemona repeated her success of previous oc- 
casions, her voice being peculiarly adapted to the music of the part 
--Boston Journal. 

The Desdemona of Madame Alda seems to be increasing in depth 
and power. Hitherto she has given her best in the last act. Last 
night her defense of herself in answer to Otello’s brutal and feverish 
questioning in the third act, especially her cry that he is making 
her shed her first tears, was of impassioned beauty.—Boston Herald, 

Madame Alda’s beautiful and brilliant voice was an excellent me- 
dium for the expression of the varying emotions of the ill-fated 
Desdemona. The luscious quality of her low tones was enjoyed in 
“Ave Maria.”—Boston Advertiser. 

Madame Alda’s success in the concert field continues 
to be pronounced. The singer has a series of February 
engagements that will take her as far West as St, Paul. 


Guests of the Pleiades Club. 

The Pleiades Club gave a dinner Sunday night of this 
week at the Hotel Brevoort in honor of the theatrical pro- 
fession. Among the many guests were also singers and 
musicians. The guests of the evening were: Marie-Tem- 
pest, William Gillette, Amelia Bingham, Adele Blood, 
Laura Burt, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Ray Cox, Isabel d’Ar- 
mond, Edwards Davis, Charles T 
Moore, Bernice de Pasquali, John Emerson, Pietro Flo- 


Dazey, George Austin 


ridia, Edith Frost, Edythe Gibbons, Avery Hopwood, May 
MacKenzie, Margaret Mayo, William B. Mack, Reed 
Miller. Milton Nobles, Templer Saxe, Amelia Summer 
ville, Nevada van der Veer, G. Viafora, Gina Ciaparelli 
Viafora Dixie Hines acted as toastmaster. 
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GRAND OPERA IN CHICAGO. 


“ The Girl of the Golden West," January 5. 


cond performance of “The Girl” tock place last 

y evening at regular prices. The audience was 

ler than the management expected and enthusi 
time in evidence 

( White repeated her remarkable interpretation 

le and sang superbly. Her success was as 

e it the first performance, and she again 
honors Of the evening 

yas Johnson and Sammarco was given his first 

in Chicago to essay the role of the sheriff, 


e appeared brutal to the extreme, and though 
better than did the creator of this part at 
( igo premiere, histrionically he was not all that 
desired. It would seem as though Sammarco’s 

eption of the part is hardly that of either the com 

of the drama 
The or tra gave a good account of itself and th 
repeated Saturday afternoon 
Grand Gala Performance, January 6. 

Bef in audience which did not task the capacity ot 
it least one-third what was promised 

‘ gala performance fell short of the promise 
tpourri brought forth first, the third act of “La 
with J McCormack as Rodolfo. The Irish 
f probably indisposed, at least his voice showed 


1 very good account of himself 


Ss 


Lillian Gr le as Mimi sang and acted her part beauti 


the next offering, “Romeo 
é tt with Mario Guardabassi and Mary Garden in 


the evening was 


e title rol Signor Guardabassi, who, if the writer’s 
lemory rves him right, was once upon a time an ama 
baritone, heard m such parts as Zuniga in “Car 
zh the idol of several society ladies of this city, 
t improved since then, albeit he 1s a tenor now He 

ff pitch all of the time, and to complete his Water 

e broke dow n the final B flat, and as our Chicago 

es are jovial, they greeted the accident with hilar 

lary Garden as Juliette proved beyond doubt the 

ertion that she is not equal to the task of sing 
t rt Juliette, as one needs a voice to sing the 

t t { that opera 

The fourth act of “Otello” with Nicola Zerola and Jane 


as Otello and Desdemona, respectively, 
on one of the successes of the evening. Zerola, admitted 
to be one of the greatest Otellos, proved that assertion 
eyond doubt, and a great performance may be expected 
Wednesday, when this opera will be given in its 
entirety. Madame Osborne-Hannah was superb as Des- 
ona, and seldom has the “Prayer” been heard to better 
lvantage. Her success was overwhelming. 
The second act of “The Tales of Hoffmann” followed, 
1 this excerpt, as well as in the second act of “Thais,” 
followed, the audience had the good fortune to hear 
e most talented tenor of the company, Charles Dal- 





re “ ince the beginning of the season, has im 
mo ersatile tenor of the Chicago 
Gt | Opera. Dalmores is a splendid artist, who does not 

1p n his acting, but has been endowed by nature 


glorious voice, which he uses with splendid under 


standing, and his enunciation being faultless his work ap- 
proaches perfection. 

Che last number, the finale from “La Gioconda,” af- 
forded another treat in the hearing of Jeanne Korolewicz 
in the titlte role. Chicago has been mot fortunate since 
the beginning of the season with the soprano element of 
the opera company, but in all justice it may be said that 
no artist has given more pleasure nor a better account of 
herself than this Polish singer. Madame Korolewicz 
sang, and how she can sing! Her voice is splendid, and, 
as ever, her appearance was one of the great features of 
the evening. 

“The Girl of the Golden West” (matinee) and “Rigo- 
letto” in the evening ended the ninth week. One more 
week and the Chicago Grand Opera Company will close 
its doors in Chicago, and will open its season in Phila- 
delphia on January 20. 

Chicago Opera Notes. 

Owing to its engagement in St. Paul the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company will give but three performances at the 
Auditorium Theater next week. 

The week will open on Monday night with ‘The Girl 
of the Golden West.” Miss White again will be heard as 
“The Girl,” Amadeo Bassi, the Italian tenor, as Dick 
Johnson,.and Mario Sammarco as Jack Rance, the 
Sheriff. The rest of the cast will be the same as heard 
last week. 

On Tuesday night the last performance of “Thais” will 


e given with Mary Garden as Thais and Charles Dal- 
mores as Nicias 

Verdi’s “Otello” will be sung on Wednesday night, when 
Nicola Zerola will be heard as Otello and Jeanne Korole- 
wicz as Desdemona. An interesting note in connection 
with “Otello” is that Mr. Zerola, when in New York last 
winter, studied this role with Victor Maurel, the famous 
lago. So enthusiastic was Maurel over Zerola’s voice and 
interpretation that he exclaimed: “Had I met you two 
years ago, I would have made a tour with you instead of 
teaching, I singing Iago to your Otello.” 

Andreas Dippel, general manager of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, has just received a flattering offer to 
assume the directorate of the Municipal Theater in Ham- 
burg, Germany, beginning with 1912. Mr. Dippel has de- 
clined this offer by cable, declaring that his lot is cast in 
America and that his future will be linked with the de- 
velopment of grand opera in this country. 

RENE Devries. 





Saint Cecilia Club Concert. 


The Saint Cecilia Club, of which Victor Harris is the 
musical director, will give its first concert of this season 
in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday evening, 
January 17. The new compositions to be presented are by 
Liza Lehmann, the English composer now in this coun- 
try, and David Stanley Smith, assistant professor of music 
The soloist of the evening will be 


at Yale University 
Reinald Werrenrath. 





Edyth Walker sang the roles of Isolde and Briinhilde 
(“Gétterdammerung”) in Cologne recently. 





Society of Authors. Composers and Pub- 
lishers of Music, Inc. 
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Rue Chaptal, Paris, France. 
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1D ROBILLARD., Managing Director 
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Season 1910-11 
LEADING BASS 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Private Address: Metropolitan Opera House. New York 





NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY co 


Cc. DE MACCHI, Musical Director 


REHEARSING 


DEPARTMENT 


The only practical Grand Opera Course for artists wishing to combine 


the study of Repertoire, Acting, Diction, Routine and Public Experience 


Special course for teachers wishing to associate with this department. 
( VOICE PLACING) 
Forthcoming Grand Opera Seasons: 


April, LONDON 


May, TURIN 
Address: REHEARSING DEPARTMENT, -_ - 





June, ROME 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Telephone: 5688 Bryant 





Dalmores Shares in a Gala Performance. 

Charles Dalmores, the great French tenor, now with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, has added one more 
triumph to many. He appeared in a gala performance at 
the Chicago Auditorium Friday evening of last week 
The following notices are from the Chicago papers: 

But to return to the tenors. It remained for Mr. Dalmores to 
confirm the impression that has been growing throughout the sea 
son that of the various members of his vocal clan in the company 
he is the most finished artist. Not only is his voice of uncommon 
resources, distinguished especially in the vital qualities of sym 
pathy and virility, but from the vocal, musical, and histrionic view 
points his art is complete. He was able to demonstrate these ad 
vantages in the small part of Hoffmann in the second act fron 
“The Tales.’—Glenn Dillard Gunn, in the Chicago Tribune, Janu 
ary 7, 1911. 


An excerpt from “The Tales of Hoffmann” was made particu 
larly attractive through the more than ordinary excellence of Mr 














Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
CHARLES DALMORES AS DON JOSE 
Dalmores as Hoffmann. This sterling artist sang his music with 


charm of tone and feeling that was delightful to the ear.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





Charles Dalmores, one of the most well rounded and seasoned 
artists of this great aggregation. The opportunity came chiefly for 
Miss Sylva and Mr. Dalmores and they advantaged it admirably.—- 
Chicago News. 





Alice Nielsen Operatic Concert Company. 

No sooner had the announcement been made that Alice 
Nielsen was to head her own concert operatic company 
when applications for her artistic services began to pour 
in from all parts of the country, until it has now become 
a serious question as to the filling of all these demands. 


PEOPLE’S 








4 Symphony, 6 Chamber 
SYMPHONY F. X. ARENS, Director 
CONCERTS [ ANNREUTHER QUARTET, Jan. 17,8.15p.m. 


Cellist, E Bronstein; Pianiste, Mrs. Dannreuther. 
(1) Mozart, Quartet, D major; (2) Haydn, Cello, Concerto; (3) Bee- 
thoven, Quintet, op. 16 Tickets, 25 cts. Orchestral rates, 15. 25. 35 
50, at 32 Union Sq. (Stuy. 3382). A. LENALIE, Mgr. 


SCHOOL OF SCANDINAVIAN 
AND FINNISH MUSIC 


50 East 34th Street 
INGA HOEGSBRO, Piano AAGE FREDERICKS, Violin 
HOLGER BIRKEROD, Voice PETER MOLLER, ’Cello 


FOR RECITALS 


Exceptionally appointed recital hall seating 175 or 
more, with stage, new Everett Grand Piano, retiring 
parlor and service. May be secured for recitals, recep- 
tions or lectures, bookings being made for evenings only. 


FREDERIC MARINER STUDIO 


Piano Instruction 
250 WEST 87th STREET AT BROADWAY 
Telephone: 8159 Riverside 
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GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 


*“ Otello,” January 2. 

The opening operatic performance of the week brought a 
repetition of Verdi’s masterpiece with Giovanni Polese as 
the newcomer in the role of Iago and Madame Alda as 
Desdemona, the cast other than that remaining as here- 
tofore. M. Polese made a favorable impression, singing 
with dramatic fervor, clean cut vocal delivery and due 
knowledge of the histrionic delineation. 
Madame Alda’s Desdemona is a distinctly growing im- 
personation since it now has moments of genuine power 
aside from the gentle womanliness with which she 1n- 
vests the conception as a whole. On this occasion her re- 
ply to Otello’s brutal questionings of the third act was 
made really notable by the pathos and terror with which 
she invested the whole scene. The performance was car- 
ried out splendidly, and the lesser parts so well represented 
that the ensemble became well nigh perfect. There was a 
large and enthusiastic audience present and the principals 
were recalled many times between the acts. 


canons of 


“Lucia de Lammermoor,” January 4. 

A brilliant performance of “Lucia,” to which Madame 
Lipkowska contributed her own noteworthy share, as may 
be seen from these columns elsewhere in this issue, and 
Mr, Constantino again demonstrated his splendid fitness 
as Edgar, roused the large audience to enthusiastic re- 
sponse and brought many curtain calls for the artists. 
Every operatic “story” creates its own share of human in- 
terest, and the greater the share of interest the greater 
the necessity that the characters be faithfully portrayed. 
In this conjunction both Mr. Constantino and Madame 
Lipkowska are ideally cast in all ways for their respective 
roles in this opera, while Mr. Constantino has in addition 
the manner and bearing to make his Edgar one of the 
most picturesque figures in his entire repertory. Being 
thus doubly well equipped his impersonation is always an 
artistic delight. The chorus acquitted itself in a spirited 
manner and Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 


‘*The Pipe of Desire,’’ January 6. 


With Mr. Converse’s above named opera for its theme 
when it was first produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, March 18, 1910, THE Musica Courter of March 
23 last gave a trenchant editorial résumé of conditions in 
\merica, where these concern the native born composer, 
that aroused much favorable comment at the time. All 
optimists anticipate a millennium ultimately, so, although 
musical .conditions may not become revolutionized at one 
fell swoop, still the constant onward pressing of the mu- 
sically gifted, together with the slow realization of the 
public that we have much for which to be grateful at our 
very doors, without harking over land and sea in quest 
of the musical Holy Grail, will undoubtedly give the 
American composer an equal opportunity to ultimately 
place his wares; with the certainty that the good in his 
work will receive the same amount of respectful attention 


Miss Dereyne reclining on the couch in right hand corner. 


as though it had come tagged with a foreign label. As a 
case in point, Mr. Converse’s opera will bear this con- 
tention out thoroughly. Five years ago the “Pipe of De- 
sire” was produced in Boston with a clever cast of sing 
ers who, although lacking operatic training, still carried 
the performance finely under Mr, Goodrich’s able direction. 
On March 18 of last year it was given a splendid per 
formance at the Metropolitan, when, because it happened 
to be the work of an American, the critics, taken unawares, 
stood off to cogitate when they did not decide precipi- 
tately against it. ‘his time, given at the Boston Opera 
House under Mr. Russell’s own supervision, with all the 
resourcefulness of scenic accessory and ensemble that that 
fact implies, the production became a veritable artistic 
triumph for all concerned, and it only needed the few 
broken phrases in which Mr. Converse thanked the audi- 
ence endlessly shouting its bravos and clamoring for his 
return over and over again, to put the seal on the most 
pronounced artistic success thus far achieved in this opera 
house. With the above as a mere outline of facts, there is 
littie further to add im critical résumé of a work that has 
been carefully reviewed in these columns on the former 
above cited occasions. Still, as this performance came 
as a first hearing for the writer, a few additional remarks 
will not be out of place. The distinct relief of this work 
in its iovely sylvan setting with the beautiful naiads in 
their fancifully fleeting dances, and the semi-ethereal effect 
of the whole in contradistinction to the brutal blood and 
thunder realism of some of the more recent operas of the 
new school, was too great for words. Despite the fact 
that Mr. Converse is hampered by Mr. Barton’s libretto, 
which, interesting though it may be as a symbolic bit of 
poetic writing, is an absolutely negative quantity as an ad- 
junct for opera, still perhaps this very fact in itself uncon- 
sciously drives the composer to greater orchestral expres- 
sion. His opera in this way taking the form of a splendid 
orchestral fantasy with vocal obligato, rather than a work 
of co-equal vocal and instrumental ensemble. Viewed 
from which ever point it made a distinct success, while 
the score as read by Mr. Goodrich received the*thought- 
fully inspired rendering that aided more than all else in 
the successful production of the work. Of the cast noted 
below, Mr. Martin was excellently suited in the role of 
olan, particularly since his voice is of the robustly telling 
quality capable of the finest gradation, just the voice that 
mere mortal would associate with the sylvan law breaker 
Iolan. Aside from this Mr. Martin possesses the instinc- 
tive sense for dramatic values that makes him fit logically 
into whatever role he essays and become that character 
for the time being. Miss Dereyne as Naoia looked, sang 
and acted so well that it was a pity the exigencies of the 
opera did not give her a larger role to portray. , Mr 
Blanchart was heard to better advantage on this occasion 
than at any time before and the excellence of his English 
diction, as also that of Miss Dereyne, was one of the dis- 
tinctly pleasurable surprises of the evening. Miss Bernice 


SCENE FROM “PIPE OF DESIRE,” BY CONVERSE. 
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l‘isher displayed a beautifully fresh voice nd she 
well as Miss Swartz, were charming in the ippearance 
as the Sylph and Undine, respectively rhe lesser parts 


were equally well taken and the sylvan gambols of the 
dancing maids made a kaleidoscopic picture of exquisite 


loveliness throughout the performance. The cast follows 


I \ la 
Naoia M ) 

! Old One M Bla 

First Sylph M | 
First Undir I Swa 
Pi Salama M ) 
! tG& M I i 


At the close the principals and Mr. Goodrich were r« 
called many times, while the insistent calls for Mr. Russell 
were left unheeded by the director, who elected to remain 
modestly in the background, leaving all the honors to Mr 
Converse. 

‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” with the following cast, and 
Mr. Moransoni, conductor, preceded this performance, and 
served as an interesting foil for “The Pipe of Desire” 
Santuzza Madar & 
Lola 


\ Ml P 


“ Madama Butterfly,” January 7 (Matinee). 


Madame Destinn and Miss Swartz, together with 


Messrs. Zenatello and Polese, took the chief roles 
“La Traviata,” January 7 (Evening). 


A performance of Verdi's opera dominated almost 
Nielsen, 
ably aided by Mr. Constantino, crowded the opera house 


wholly by the splendidly artistic work of Miss 


and called forth tremendous demonstrations of popular 


enthusiasm. Alice Nielsen is one of those modestly un 
assuming artists who leaves her own personal ego abso 


With this, 
her art is so subtle, so refined, and so perfectly finished 


lutely behind her once she steps on the stage 


that unless one knows, and, knowing, listens with intelli 
gent mind and wide open ears, the perfection of the whole 
is apt to be taken as a matter of course, and there the 
fact rests. Different artists make differing appeals. Some 
bring with them a magnetic glamor which lasts only 
through a few opening appearances, and then disillusion 
ment comes; others work so quietly that with each ap 
pearance their hold grows stronger and stronger, so that 
with this legitimate growth naturally comes the artistic 


value to the community as a whole, and the reflex action 





from the box office point of view as well. Such emph 
cally is the caliber of Miss Nielsen’s success. Her Vio 
letta was a distinct triumph of bel canto, of beautifu 
womanly appeal, and of the perfect “art within art” t 
which a sincere artist rises only after years of the most 
rigorous work and self examination when al! thought of 
the student lamp is so far behind that it is as though it 


never had been. Runs, trills, scales, all were round, even 
and lovely, each tone complete in its lower middle and 


upper vibrations, and tossed off with such ease, grace and 





Ricardo Martin standing in the center 
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lightness that all thought of the singer disappeared in the 
musi In the short phrase preceding “Ah fors’ é lui” the 
introductory turn, as well as the aria itself, was given 
with such incomparable beauty of tone that the audience 
hung 8} But it is difficult to enumerate 
point by point when everything was so perfectly accom- 
plished, even to the death scene which, shorn of much of 
r by the happiness of the moment, left 

dying flicker as the last faint glimmer 





he ft stless 


a burnt out candle. Of a necessity there were curtain 

lls galore for Mr, Constantino, whose impersonation 
had the exquisite vocal fervor that is his at all times, and 
M Nielsen, whose performance has set a high water 
mark of perfection which will always be recalled by those 
who were fortunate enough to have been present. 

With rehearsals going on apace for Puccini’s “Girl” and 
Mr. Converse’s “Sacrifice,’ Mr. Russell and his operatic 
forces are a busy lot of people these days, while the Bos- 


ton public is on the qui vive for both novelties. 
Gertrupe F, Cowen. 





BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 
BOSTON OPERA COMPANY 
MEnAY RUSSEL. MAnacine DIRECTOR 


THE MANAGEMENT WISHES TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO THE FACT 
THAT THE PREMIERE OF “THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST” WILL TAKE 
PLACE ON JANUARY SEVENTEENTH, IT 1S DESIRED TO GIVE ALL SUBSCRIBERS 
THE FIRST OPTION TO OBTAIN SEATS FOR THIS PERFORMANCE, AND THE 
TICKETS WILL BE ON GALE AT THE BOX OFFICE TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 
UNTIL 4ANUARY NINTH AFTER WHICH DATE, THE GALE OF TICKETS WILL BE 


OPEN TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


IN VIEW OF THE VAST NUMBER OF DIGAPPOINTED PATRONS WHO WERE 
UNABLE TO SECURE SEATS FOR THE PREMIERE OF “THE GIRL OF THE 
GOLOEN WEST" AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE IN NEW YORK, IT 
1S DESIRABLE TO SECURE TICKETS EARLY 


WHEREAS NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO HAVE DOUBLED 
THE PRICE ON EACH OCCASION OF THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF.“THE 
GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST", THE BOSTON OPERA COMPANY HAS MAIN- 
TAINED THE USUAL SUBSCRIPTION PRICES. ALTHOUGH THE COST OF THE 
NEW SCENERY BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR THE OPERA, THE EXPENSIVE ROYALTY, 
AND THE SUM PAID FOR THE PRIVILEGE OF THE FIRST PERFORMANCE IN 


BOSTON INVOLVE A LARGE OUTLAY 





Van Norden and Bowman at Newhaus Musicale. 


January 7 Berrick von Norden and Beatrice Bowman 
ured in the program of the third Newhaus Chamber 
Musicale, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Mr, von Norden de 


lighted his audience with the aria from Massenet’s 
“Elaine” and three groups of beautiful songs; he was in 


nd was enthusiastically encored. His group 
of Old English songs was most interesting and unusual 
Miss Bowman, lyric soprano, who has so many recent 

to her credit, sang the aria from “Traviata” 


ngs; her voice is a beautiful one and 
he made many friend The room was full, and although 
the s n is now half gone, many guests subscribed 


This was the program: 


me AE Pata. Oh Bae x kicvkee es beneeedes chccccanshosenen Verdi 
Beatrice Bowman. 
Gr f Old English Songs 
H Me From Day’s Garish Eye (1740)......-eeeeee> Handel 
If © Forsake Me (1602) ..ccccccccccccccccsecseces Rosseter 
s Kate ie obec d0eedeeb cunseeeecepes Jones 
Sleepe (1 » G Earle’s Song Book 
Berrick von Norden 
Case Bae .vcaddccnccdccetsvewshsteesesesdcsnadechosness Handel 
FoMalies «vcccvadd thbatnes yeebes sho onsCdrshownebenatwen Debussy 
I 0a 50 b0obdeoovevd cede seeeeens Wolf 
Beatric Bowma 
M } 
Madame Newhaus 
Aubad : 06 6un0 eee hens beheieeetes Lalo 
Tea ne | € Mc cccccccccsecssecsssecceces Strauss 
Ressom Beastie) oc vn cvdecvccvesrposcunuecssowensesens Helmund 
D Wemiges fi nce sakccweskeveenestad debe sas aehedteeere Herman 
Berrick v« Norden 
Frem t I 1 of the Sky Blue Water (Indian Love Lyrics) 
Cadman 
j ‘ e¥es cbOssnnssves obreeeeee Woodman 
Parla ; yokes cenueseoeCebeeeseee Arditi 
Bowman 
Wasting in | ; ch HRENS CR RESO CEEES Wilson 
O Dalbles. < casae ev 00 05h 06000066 Kbebs bed hes vegsesirbbeevas Quilter 
oO 1 t : : ; o0evateneakusvees Loler 
] WO. ckeccodhw ako ee seus seeeinea seen Ronald 
} \ Nor 
I. Mann, who has just received from the Senate 
I University the honorary degree of M. A., 
een prominent in the musical life of. the university 
Like many other professional musicians, 
e is devoted to antiquarian research, and otherwise varies 
y f¢ | duties by collecting used railway 
No one knows better than Dr. Mann how to get 
y the ticket collector without giving up his ticket, and 
he i to have collected (with the help of friends) over 
12.000 tickets which the uniformed ticket collectors over- 
looked—Westminster Gazette, 








FERRUCCIO BUSONI’S NEW YORK RECITAL. 








Ferruccio Busoni, master pianist, made his New York 
reappearance at Carnegie Hall on Monday afternoon, 
January 9, and played this amazing program, which must 
remain a memorable landmark in the minds of local music 
lovers for many a year to come. 


Four Ballades, op. 23, 98, 47: S2-scccccncccccccccccecveces Chopin 
Bie Bemdes cc ccccccccccvccccevsccccccccncsccccsesecsocesces Liszt 
Mazeppa. 


Ricordanza. 
Feux Follets. 
Appassionata 


Andantino capriccioso (after Paganini, arranged by Busoni). 
La Campanella (after Paganini, arranged by Busoni). 
I ID (60's na 194s nae Ke vAdbabbal PeCebadbase bbs ended Liszt 


St. Francis’ Sermon to the Birds. 
St. Francis Walking on the Waves. 
Fantaisie, Reminiscences of Don Juan.........cceccerseccees Liszt 
It is practically impossible to speak of Busoni’s stu- 
pendous pianism in the measured and limited terms of 
ordinary musical phraseology, and yet the very essence of 
his art is so musical that to drift into superlative compar- 
isons outside of the strict realm of tone were to give the 
reader a wrong idea of this astonishing man and the mar- 
velous things he does. Some reviewers have dubbed him 





FERRUCCIO BUSONI. 


a “poet of the piano” others call him “the apostle of a new 
and advanced school of keyboard presentation,” and “an in- 
tellectual expressing his super mentality through the 
medium of piano tone.” 

Due consideration of those descriptive phrases forces the 
acknowledgment that they are partially correct, each, but 
to indicate all of Busoni’s artistic personality, should be 
combined into one trivle definition and then be completed 
by the addition of proper explanatory adjectiv:s to picture 
those of his powers not even hinted at in the foregoing 
procession of words. 

Poetical, literary, musical, histerical, pianistic and phil- 
osophical mastery must be united in the titanic mind of the 
performer who could conceive and carry out such piano 
playing as Busoni vouchsafed us last Monday afternoon. 
A mere look at the program is sufficient to enable the 
expert in such matters to fix the caliber and tendencies of 
th: recitalist who would choose it as a scheme for a New 
York appearance. 

All of ultra-modern pianistic development centers 
around the names of Chopin and Liszt and no one was 
quicker to realize the dawn of the new era than Schu- 
mann, who bridged over the wide jump from the emascu- 
lated romanticism that succeeded Beethoven’s piano com- 
positions to the virile bravura that widened the boundaries 
of piano expression, created the modern keyboard instru- 
ment, and made its later literature possible. Busoni him- 
self has spoken and written frequently on the subject of 
his unlimited admiration for Liszt and what that unsur- 
passed genius accomplished, and many of the Busoni 
utterances are familiar to Musicat Courier readers 
through their publication in these columns. 

It was an act of fine and practical devotion for our 
visitor to play for us so many of the Liszt masterpieces, 


which we hear but all too rarely in cur concert rooms, for 
the very good reason that only pianists of the first magni- 
tude ever venture to approach s\ch giant m: ste pieces of 
piano composition, which rep-csent the limit of the attain- 
able on black and white keys, both so far as the composer 
and the player are concerned. 

Busoni has made almost a life study of every style and 
school in music, but he confesses that he approached his 
searching analysis of the Liszt manifestations with a feel- 
ing akin to reverence, and he has not neglected to make 
himself acquainted with even the smallest details regard- 
ing the life and the works of the greatest piano master 
of them all. The result is that Busoni infuses his Liszt 
readings with a spirit which appears to be akin to the 
feelings that actuated the inspired master, for so we 
imagine the sage of Weimar to have sung eloquently and 
declaimed thunderingly at the piano when he made music 
with his heavenly hands and on the wings of tone soared 
aloft to those astral heights where ordinary mortals may 
follow with their desires, but only genius can penetrate 
completely, The wild tragedy of “Mazeppa,” the celestial 
harmonies of the “Ricordanza,” the dancing humor and 
flashing gleam of “Feux Follets,” the emotional stress and 
overpowering abandon of the ‘“‘Appassionata,” and the 
dainty melodic charm and sprightly gayety of the two 
numbers arranged by Busoni—all of them, as denoted to 
us by that interpreter, belonged in the region of truly 
transcendental art of the sort that only half a dozen or 
so of the chosen children of Apollo achieve in a century. 

Lucky, indeed, were those who heard Busoni in the six 
Liszt etudes and in the two “St. Francis” legends, which 
reflected graphically the pianist abbe’s temperamental dual- 
ity of mystic exaltation and ardent human sensuousness. 
Lovely, shimmering waves of tone suggested the waves of 
the sea, and the pearly trills and incredibly rapid treble 
passages were as “pictorially” suggestive of bird voices as 
any musical imitation ever could hope to be. 

From his playing of the sonatas and the ”Reiter” pol- 
onaise last season, it was not difficult to gauge Busoni as 
a veritable Heros in the larger works of Chopin, and the 
manner in which he made the four ballades reflect their 
musical stories last Saturday bore brilliant testimony to 
the correctness of the earlier estimate. The hackneyed G 
minor and A flat ballades took on new meaning in the tonal 
telling of Busoni, and the big F minor opus—considered 
by some competent critics to be the best work ever penned 
by Chopir: -formed a monumental and never to be forgot- 
ten wind up to that quartet of superbly played piano nar- 
ratives. Like the blackness of night was the despair re- 
flected in the biggest of the ballades, and Busoni tore into 
the keys, and duplicated Chopin’s tragic mood until the 
very instrument seemed to storm and sob with the tempest 
of passion that invested the music and the player. 

Liszt’s “Don Juan” fantasy is a Gargantuan orgy, a 
Dionysian revel as heard in Busoni’s imaginative treat- 
ment, and his never tiring fingers and wrists evoked an 
octave climax compared to which the mere din with which 
most other players end the “Don Juan” piece of endur- 
ance seems like the tinkling of babes with toy keyboards. 

The audience fairly hurled its applause at Busoni after 
each number and the “Don Juan” ended in a riot of cheers, 
hand clapping and foot stamping so clamorous that. the 
hall appeared to shaké with the cyclopean tumult. It was 
a triumph of illimitable proportions and constituted a 
scene never to be forgotten by those fortunates whom Bu- 
soni had laved with the balm of his art and led as close to 
the throne of the great gods of music as any lowly humans 
ever may hope to approach. Those who have music in 
their souls must well nigh tremble when they think of the 
giddy eminence to which Ferruccio Benvenuto Busoni has 
climbed along the road to Olympus. 

Not the least factor in the success of the artist was the 
magnificent tonal and varied dynamic support extended 
to him by the fine Chickering piano he used. 





Marguerite Moore Concertmeister of Symphony 
Club. 

Marguerite Moore, the concert violinist and conductor 
of the orchestra of the Women’s Philharmonic Society of 
New York, has been appointed concertmaster of the Sym- 
phony Club, of which David Mannes is the conductor. 
The Symphony Club numbers forty players. Concerts 
are given each season before fine audiences. Miss Moore 
was formerly a pupil «f Ysaye. She succeeded Olive 
Mead as conductor of the Women’s Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 





Sir Edward Elgar conducted his symphony at Crefeld, 
Germany, on December 17. 
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Lucile Lawrence—More Italian Success. 
1 tirred and interested in the 
young American soprano, 
(nna in Mozart's “Don Gio- 
sti is Don Giovanni 


eautiful and sympathetic voice of 


es with great ease and musician 
the difficult role of Donna Anna 
J its every detail, especially so as some 


ast were unable to carry their parts 
iking the whole responsibility of much 
ic fall on Miss Lawrence. She pos 
king stage presence and her acting is 

| powertu 


de her debut as the priestess in “Aida” 


s tan Opera House, in New York, two years 
kee é that she was immediately 
gagement. She preferred, however, to 


perfect herself in her art be 
of the Metropolitan, and so 
; t Germa is her field for study. For several 
ery ird at Bayreuth, devoting her- 

peras, with the result that she 
Flute,” singing the part 
ess instantly brought her 

| irt’s music, from most of the 


Germany, but again she thought 











len her experience and repertory and de 
“ d sing some of the Italian operas 
; y in Milan and made several 
[ t ea es in “Tosca” and “Trovatore” in various 
:Sailee rT She ad enormous success in 
er voice and her dramatic ren 
bringing a storm of applause and en 
é Her success in these two 
unced wind so widespread throughout 
being strongly urged to sing them in 
ming month of February 
5 pportunity could be offered upon 
ger than t ppe with the great Battistini 
ee ; r 
{ p of the celebrated maestro, Vigna 
eased and interested in Miss Lawrence’s 
ngaged her to sing with him in his 
yurnée through Germany and Russia 
wit 
iaving the benefit of vocal 
tr Isidore Braggiotti, of 
s 
a 
} 
\WRENCI 
1 nscientious and artistic 
Braggiotti’s 
Anne Griffiths Teaching Men. 
: es not often succeed as a 
nely refuted by Anne Grif 
et Miss Griffiths has 
ngers distinguish them 
> t t ts in her own city Samuel 
pt 
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Beddoe, tenor, a brother of the noted concert singer, 
Daniel Beddoe, a pupil of Miss Griffiths, sang recently 
with the Male Chorus at the Cadman testi- 
monial concert, which was recently reviewed in THE Mu- 
sicAL Courter. Harry Waterhouse, another pupil of Miss 
Griffiths, is a baritone, and he was engaged for three con- 
certs by the Ringwallt Chorus, and later he will give a re- 


Pittsburgh 


cital for the Women’s Club of Morgantown, Pa 
singer—a tenor—whom Miss 
Griffiths has taught for several years, sang at the last con- 
cert of the Pittsburgh Apollo Club. 

Another coming singer in Miss Griffiths’ studio is Joseph 
Williams, a brother of Evan Williams, the celebrated 
concert Like his brother, Joseph Williams ‘s a 
tenor, with a voice that promises to equal the former’s in 
lovely quality and power. 


George Herwig, another 


tenor 


George BaKlanoff, Baritone of Boston Opera. 
“Tf Mr. Russell has many more singers in reserve like 
the baritone, George Baklanoff, New Yorkers may soon be 
coming over to hear the Bostonians, instead of the Boston- 





GEORGE BAKLANOFF. 


ians coming to New York. I do not hesitate to say that 
Mr. Baklanoff is one of the most remarkable dramatic bari 
tones who has Leen heard in America for many years. His 
voice has strength, sureness, trueness, color anl resonance, 
and as he is still in his early twenties he should have a 
future to look forward to which many singers on the stage 
might envy him.” This emphatic verdict of Charles Henry 
Meltzer. the New York musical critic, only echoed the 
unanimous opinions of the local press, while the public has 
been his devoted friend ever since that memorable per- 
formance of “Gioconda,” which opened the Boston Opera 
House. 

In art, as in all else, the theory of the survival of the 
fittest holds good always. Thcre are singers who make a 
strong appeal of one sort or another, and the public goes 
to hear them in their particular roles, and thus tagged as it 
were, they remain until the end of their career. 

Mr. Baklanoff is not of this category, since his voice, 
histrionic talents, youth, and intellectual capabilities, mark 
him one of the few born to achieve a large universal suc- 
This is all the more marked since tenors are usually 
the favored heroes of opera, while an occasional role only, 
of notable distinction, falls to the operatic baritone. There- 
fore when a singer comes along with such wide reaching 
gifts that every role he essays becomes one of the domin- 
ating factors of the performance, that singer is well de- 
serving the encomiums which follow his appearances 
everywhere. And it is just by such work, in addition to 
the wonderful growth noted in his impersonations almost 
daily, that Mr. Baklanoff has won the respect and admira 
tion of his public. A growth, too, that marks the thinking 
man who is not biased nor led astray by an artistic tem 
perament, which depends on the inspiration of the moment 
for its success, but is the legitimate result of a wonderful 
histrionic unfoldment that has developed with tropical like 
speed in the span of three short seasons, which mark his 
entire operatic career. 

With this as a basis, and his youth and the many other 
attributes in his favor, Mr. Baklanoff’s career bids fair 
to hecome of world wide significance, with the homage of 
the Boston operatic public as one of the centers by which 
his name will be made synonymous with the best in vocal 
art the world over. Gertrupe F, Cowen. 


cess. 


FALSE RUMORS DENIED. 


The reports circulated in certain Southern cities to the 
effect that the Russian Symphony Orchestra would not 
fill the engagements already booked must be set aside 

The following night letter from Manager J. E. Francke 
1f the Russian Symphony Orchestra tour completel 
refutes this idle rumor: 

January 9, 1911. 
Jacobs, 2101 Main Sireet, Houston, Tex.: 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, and 


William State 


four distinguished singing soloists, will give ten concerts in Houston 
from April to to 17 inclusive, going through to the Pacific Coast 
on biggest American tour ever made by a symphony orchestra. Ru- 
mors that we have limited the extent of tour absolutely false and 
without foundation; in fact, we shall play a ftumber of important 
rchestral novelties never before heard in Houston. These concerts 
will surpass anything of the kind ever presented there. On April 
12 and 14 will give specially prepared sacred programs setting forth 
musically the life of Christ. J. E. Francxe. 





Townsend H. Fellows’ Church Choir Agency. 

Townsend H. Fellows’ Choir Agency is located in a 
handsome suite of offices in Carnegie Hall. Singers de- 
sirous of securing positions in the leading churches of 
New York City and surrounding towns are now busily 
engaged in enrolling their names upon the books of this 
agency. Mr. Fellows reports a scarcity in good tenors 
and contraltos this season, and says that the outlook is for 
an exceedingly large number of church vacancies, Singers 
from the West would do well to keep an eye on the 
changes in New York this season should they desire a 
church position in the East. 





Louise Barnolt as Suzuki with Montreal Opera 


Louise Barnolt scored a decided success as Suzuki, all 
critics agreeing that she did her best work of the season 
in this character. Miss Barnolt will be heard in song re- 
cital in the following cities this season: Minneapolis, 
Detroit, Columbus, Wilmington, Zanesville and Anoka, 
Minn. The following notices refer to the work of the 
contralto in “Madama Butterfly”: 


Louise Barnolt showed to good effect as Suzuki, the Japanese 
waiting girl, both acting and singing with more than her usual 


vivacity.—Montreal Gazette, December 13, 1910 





Louise Barnolt made a charming Suzukii—The Gazette, December 


15, Ig!0. 





Photu. by Mishkin Studio. 
LOUISE BARNOLT AS SUZUKI IN “MADAMA BUTTERFLY.” 


Miss Barnolt’s Suzuki was adequate.—Montreal Star, December 
10, 1910. 





Miss Barnolt, as always, was graceful and sympathetic in the role 
of Suzuki—(Translation) Le Patrie, December 15, 1910. 





Miss Barnolt filled the role of Suzuki conscientiously.—(Trans 
lation) Le Devoir, December 10, 1910. 
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With Boston hailing her as one of the greatest coloratura singers of the present day, with New 
York enthusiastically applauding her vocalization and impersonations, Lydia Lipkowska, the youthful 
Russian prima donna, has scored fresh triumphs on her appearances this year in Chicago and 


Montreal. 


This is the second season that Madame Lipkowska has sung in American grand opera, 


but already her fame has spread from coast to coast, and her popularity is excelled by few opera 
singers of the present day. Following are some of the comments of the Chicago and Montreal press: 


LYDIA LIPKOWSKA THE IDEAL LAKME 


It is easy to believe, after seeing Madame Lydia Lipkow- 
ska at His Majesty's last night, that there cannot be a 
greater Lakme. It would be ungrateful to ask for a more 
heautiful voice of its kind. Clear as crystal, of a penetrat 
ing sweetness, when Lipkowska uses her high notes pianis- 
simo, vibrant, with a birdlike intensity and delivered with 

freedom that is at times positively nonchalant, Lipkow- 
ska's voice, by itself, is an exquisite sound. And Lip- 
kowska, considered apart from her singing, is an actress 
whose histrionic art bears study if taken alone and without 
regard to her singing. Add this voice, this charm of per- 

mality, this art of the singer to the power of the actress, 
nd you have an ideal Lakme, which Lipkowska undoubt 
dly is—Montreal Star, November, 1910 


MLLE. LIPKOWSKA DANS ‘‘LAKME”’ 


Si Melle Lipkowska est une grande comedienne, elle nous 
montre qu'elle etait aussi une delicieuse cantatrice; il est 
lifficile de trouver une voix plus fraiche et plus puissante, 
issi bien dans les notes elevées que dans le medium ou les 


otes graves; pas une faute, pas une defaillance, tout est 
t, parfait et exquis.—Montreal La Patrie, November, 


rect, 


MME. LIPKOWSKA SCORED TRIUMPH 


adame Lipkowska, while still a very young woman, 

ly twenty-five years old, has a charming fresh soprano, 
itifully trained, and a stage presence which leaves little 
desired, the more so as she is an acknowledged stage 
beauty. Perhaps her best effort was in the second scene, 
the famous bravura solo, with vocal variations, which is 

. favorite of Madames Tetrazzini and Sembrich. In this 
\ladame Lipkowska gave a wonderful performance, the 
delicate nuances and clear enunciation of the echoing music 
the orchestral interludes being given with remarkable 
ity. The close of the song was greeted with a storm 

f applause which would have caused its repetition had the 
rules of the performance permitted such a thing.—Montreal 


vizette, November 25, 1910 


MME. LIPKOWSKA HAS TRIUMPH IN CHICAGO 


Madame Lipkowska is one of the few singers who can 


the difficulties of coloratura roles. Her technique 
s superb. Her tone, fresh and sweet, is of rich texture and 
partakes little of the hard, glassy quality of the ordinary 


ope wl h 


gan devoted to exploiting trills, scales and extreme high 
notes. Her sense of dramatic values, though allowed lit- 
chance for expression in these old fashioned operas, 
dds what may be legitimately be added to the musical in- 
terpretation. Her Lucia, in short, was a rare study.—Chi- 


go Inter Ocean, December 4, 1910 


LIPKOWSKA AGAIN IS BRILLIANT 


\gain we heard that brilliant and high coloratura voice, 

and with the accents of youth in it which we 

¢ known from her last appearance here.—Chicago Ex- 
er, December 4, 1910. 


MISS LYDIA LIPKOWSKA CHARMING AS LUCIA 
i of a singer of the part of Lucy is, of course, the 
mad s ene it the second act. Miss Lipkowska did admira- 
k in this. She not only sang her music with spark- 


cy, but, to a larger extent than most other 
have been heard in the music of Donizetti’s 
aused the dramatic features of the scene to 
s occurrences of reasonable probability. And the 


thin, wan beauty of the singer lent illusion to a situation 
which, for the last seventy years, has been dominated by 
prima donnas whose robustness of appearance has been un 
romantic to the eye, even if their voices have been thrilling 
to the ear—Sunday Record Heraid, December 4, 1910 


LIPKOWSKA AS LUCIA 


Primarily the presence of Lydia Lipkowska in the tith 
role gave it rare and radiant gifts in propria persona, but 
sustained all the traditions that cluster about the lovelorn 
heroine from time immemorial. She has youth and beauty, 
a sense of the dramatic intensity, and is the most eminent 
coloratura singer of her age in the world. She made not 
only the conventional moments interesting in action and 
musical accompaniment, but she was equal to giving all 
the dramatic detail and the brilliancy vocalistically of the 
trials of the “mad scene’”’ realistically so that it carried con 
viction with sympathy in splendid fashion. She won en 
thusiastic plaudits of her audience and many recalls.—Daily 
News, December 5, 1910. 

















LYDIA LIPKOWSKA 


LIPKOWSKA IN OLD OPERA 


Of interest to the listener who has the future of this 
charming artist at heart was the constant effort to make 
the music accomplish more of emotional portrayal that 
the composer had ever intended. This sincere musical im- 
pulse, coupled with the irrepressible dramatic talents of 
Madame Lipkowska, .was probably responsible for seeming 
enhancement of the eloquence of the music. Not only was 
it delivered with strict regard for the canons of bel canto, 
but it was made to include so much that was dramatically 
significant that its essential artificiality was mitigated and 
the underlying Italian warmth and melodic spontaneit; 
came to fuller realization than is commonly the case.—Chi- 
cago Tribune, December 4, 1910. 


LIPKOWSKA AS LUCIA 


Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian soprano, who sang Lucia, 
demonstrated that the voice which was so much admired 
here last year when heard in “Lakme” and Lucio is 
growing more beautiful, more round, more perfect as time 
adds to her powers and experience—Chicago American, 
December 5, 1910 


LIPKOWSKA A WONDERFUL VIOLETTA 


One thing which impresses in connection with Lipl 


PpROW 

ska $s voice 1s Its seemingly endless variety. The pure colo 
ratura voice ts apt to pall a litle in time, but Lipkowska 
ilways leaves an audience hungry for more. When she 
holds a long note she throws into it so many delicate shades 


oO olor ¢ ” foro + +} t 7 } 
t color that one forgets, at the time, the perfection of het 


breath control and the amazing ease of her production, in 
seizing the fleeting beauty of those delicate tints. Her r 
sources appear to be infinite Montreal Gazette, December 


20, 1910. 


LYDIA LIPKOWSKA, ONE OF WORLD’S 
GREATEST VIOLETTAS 


\nd with what rare loveliness, what ineffable purity of 
tone, she sang the memorable music, “A, quell’ amor, quell 
imor!” All the pathos of Violetta’s Ife story was revealed 

that haunting phrase Lipkowska’s voice is so brilliant 
and at the same time so golden, glowing and radiant witl 
color; yet she imbues her singing with such intensit f 


emotional significance one forgets its individual beauties 


nd one is content to listen—knowing i‘ 

the world’s greatest singers, that per] ips one will not hea 
uch a voice again tor many vears to me Phe ripple ot 
iughter in the “Sempra libera”’ trilled out with the careles 
pertection of a happy bird warbling \nd immediatel 
ifter the return to the tragik ndernote rf inhappine 
striving to drown memories in whirl of gaiety lent to ¢ 
whole the essential drat | eal Star, De ! 


her 20, 1910 


LIPKOWSKA DOES ADMIRABLE WORK AS GILDA 


It may be surmised from this gener rve i her abili 
ties that Miss Lipkowska’s interpretat f Gilda in “Rigs 
letto” ought to have bee I ¢ mK g wort And 
indeed it was. Singing of the most admit kind w 
put mito such typically vocal number ’ ( t Nome 
acting not less captivating into every situati f the pr 

Chicago Record Herald, December 25, 1910 


TRIUMPH FOR LIPKOWSKA 


\mong th oloratura sopt f € p tt 

« n 1 be tf ed 
omparison with Madame Lipk \ I I 
compass all technical robiems eli l r 
tainty, but the voice posse s that | t f lit vhi 
Is f irely fi und I ne cc loratura si ger lr} nat 
is sufficiently rare, and r 
nd convineing gifts as at tress there 
why she should not be boldly imed t t olora 
tura soprano on the stage of America tod ( 
cago Tribune, December 25, 19 


LIPKOWSKA EXCELS IN ROLE OF GILDA 


Hier impersonation of Gilda in Verdi's opera, “Rigolett 


must be acclaimed as one of the most satisfying that 
have heard here in many a day. She imparts to its 
music a perfection of style, a purity and an unfaili 
tonation, and besides these sterling qualities j 

icts the role with a sincerit dl 

haracter out of its unreal t tr s { I 


aminer, December 25, 1910 
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Jeanne Korolewicz Sings Leonora in Boston. 
e Jeanne Korolewicz, the Polish prima donna, now a 
‘ f the ( Grand Opera Company, achieved 
& y ( in Boston week before last as Leonora in 
Il Trov Some of the excerpts from the Boston 
pape the performance read as follows: 
I le a Polish singer who has had much success 
I t 4 of the Chicago Grand Opera 
f is a ce f ch brilliance, great power and, 
Me t of Leonora, of large range. Her middle 
; r As an actress she has dignity and 
r diate appreciation from the audience, who 
‘ fter t first aria with insistent applause.—Boston 
Hi ce be 1910 
ame K ewicz, the Polish soprano of the Chicago Opera 
( pa appeared for the first time in this city. She sang Aida 
ing performa f the Chicago Company, November 3 
K lewicz is a native of Warsaw She was graduated 
( f Lemberg when seventeen years old, at 
time « y n a gold meda She made her debut at 
= ! Lemberg Opera and afterward sang for some time at the Im 
( a of Warsaw 
I p f npt s phys with a voice of wide range, 
f bril and in the upper register, and tend 
timbre of a tralto in the lower notes 
> ‘ ' 
to favor passag f breadth and languor, rather than 
f agilit jramati g intensity She preserved the lines 
t bef t th skill, and both her sing 
ing a her action had emotional appea Boston Globe 
P I I th he 1 mo atisf f i of “I 
: I than that which was gi ‘ g at t Boston 
0 House There as a larg I 1 1 r e, filling th 
I t hous 1 the t an rity of the box 
t to t t t iption performance this 
by t in t P f Tean i ewicz, the Polish 
Bost ‘ le i She i 1 regular 
> f 
4 
| 
. 
wo 
t Matze ( 
TEANNE KOROLEWICZ 
Wat Cl g Grand Opra Company 
ft Chicago Opera Company It was she who created 
g in Paderewski’s opera, ““Manru,” a few years ago, 
I g t t sea the United States 
( v adr ble for Polish nger and she was 
y te t r to take 1 is curta calls, the 
‘ t 1 sy c its armth testifying to the 
a n f the newcomer’s leavo Jeanne Korolewicz gave 
n peri 1 f sweet and clear. She 
P able dramatic abilit nd ¢ count upon having made 
a deep i I so i audience Boston Journal 
fad h lewicz sang tl part f Leonora with much charm 
2 i ands made upon her She possesses 
f 1 ality N 1 she manages with skill, and her 
id give great pl e to her hearers Last night she 
r Bost Record 
i] 
Reed Miller in “ The Messiah,” Boston and 
x 
New York. 
: a ie 4p 
Reed Miller’ inging of the solos in The Messiah 
in Boston and New York marked real events, both 
the career of the singer, and of such as heard him for 
first time. No doubt many people will say “Don’t you 


in which Reed Mil- 


ber, that was the performance 
P rs etc. etc. Mr. Miller was offered the engage- 
S t ‘th consecutive performances of “The Mes- 
but a previ Chicaga engagement pre 
y te | ence at the first performance had 
t notic follow 
. { ( \ 1 aling t 1€S 
V wa da y 
y, 
Mill vas a happy selection, 
t ¢ nd correct style.— 
f the alorio, sang 





with a clear, excellent delivery, a voice of high, pure quality, 
agreeable in timbre and a fine incisive diction.—Mail. 





Among the soloists Reed Miller, the tenor, carried off the honors 
for clean cut enunciation and a style of phrase and 
diction World. 


beauty of tone, 


appropriate to oratorio.—The 





His phrasing, pronunciation 
His voice was 


Reed Miller was wholly satisfactory. 
and general musicianship were of the highest order. 
Traveler. 


of good quality Boston 





SUNDAY CONCERTS IN CHICAGO. 
Curicaco, Ill., January 8, 1911. 

The music lovers in Chicago form an army as was shown 
by two packed houses in the two largest auditoriums in 
this city. Orchestra Hall was the scene of Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink’s song recital under the direction of F. Wight 
Neumann, and the Auditorium saw the last of the popular 
Campanini concerts. Madame Schumann-Heink gave a 
singing lesson to the many students and professionals that 
will no doubt be of great benefit to them. The great artist, 
one of the giants of the song world and a contralto who 
has not had equal in this city, was in excellent voice and 
she did remarkable work. ‘One can rhapsodize over Mad- 
ame Schumann-Heink, in this day when contralto voices 
seem as scarce as tenors. Her program was as follows: 


RR, DES: oc pcccesscsicececucs ° 60 vearesyen gi evecare, Rossi 
Leste ‘chia Plamgtiads iccicccccvccctovacitcccgurtheroress Handel 
Ach, ich habe sie Verloren (Orpheus).........cccccscesceses Gluck 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 
Recitative and aria from Roi de Lahore...........+..+++ Massenet 
Mr. Hughes. ‘ 
SO: NE 5. icc nccsne sb oee Ce nedsebukds cdeveesetionee Schubert 
5 DOF TVOOGER, 0c s.0r ia coddn dn Venbmoesoss bos etetbees Schumann 
Bepokiatht Gils? ccccsveescsdactcodesnensnddscnnasveveubes Brahms 
OEE SI, 5 5 ans 6.0 h0.0 ho wkd UO ee hie pee Kis ceed eae .- Liszt 
PRUE tin cp cenis sed oon cunwd¥ebube cawmssectel adescarceweee Wagne: 
PRN Fo p:5:.00000.5db sid bos wr a VSL Ea Seb Ewes hve esta tS bees Wo! 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 
FORME TOE...on nus is banaS Old ebnas poo eceNnes +E hane ees Weckerlin 
ey ee eae ee yy ee ee pare en es ye Koechlin 
\ Memory Cerne dehepececeoees beds onedeeeeeands W. H. Park 
Had a Eoren (Hinman alt) oc. cs is ss 60s bec cacccadebenat Korbay 
Mr. Hughes. 
Five duets— 
Be TE int adie nes bee acbewekevadeens< erates ee Rubinstein 
Doameecer ss Neds TIGR cchcc 0 cvedeswinsevesecnvace Rubinstein 
rr et oe ET ee Cees ee Rubinstein 
WN a FcAk bd 550 30550 9e CRs ad Recon vas PARES arence Mendelssohn 
Herbatlied ..cccsccevcccvccscccstecscessocsecescecees Mendelssohn 


Madame Schumann-Heink and Mr. Hughes. 
The accompaniments were played by Katharine Hoff- 
mann, who gave the singer excellent support by artistic 
and sympathetic accompaniments. 


mRRe 


The popularity of the Campanini concerts was shown 
by a packed house at the Auditorium and the audience 
was most enthusiastic throughout the afternoon. On ac- 
count of the Schumann-Heink concert the writer was able 
to hear only the last part of the program, but from his 
assistant he learns that the concert was an overwhelming 
which Campanini, Zerola, Lillian Grenville, 
Jeanne Korolewicz and Arrimondi were the main attrac 
tions of the afternoon. 

neRrer 

A report is current that Mr. Dippel will bring back to 
Chicago and surrounding towns several of his singers to 
appear in concert during the month of March. Another 
report is afloat concerning the engagement of Madame Tet- 
razzini for the Chicago Grand Opera Company next season. 

Rene Devries. 


success in 





Yolanda Mér@ Plays. 

Yolanda Mér6é was the one bright and interesting fea- 
ture of a concert given last Sunday afternoon by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in the New Theater, and 
in spite of a ragged and halting accompaniment, the artist 
succeeded in playing Liszt’s A major piano concerto in 
such brilliant and stimulating fashion that her hearers 
showered Madame Méré with resounding applause and 
left no doubt that she was the artistic hit of the program. 

Madame Méré has been heard on previous occasions 
here in the fine Liszt A major concerto, and several sea- 
sons ago established her right to be considered among the 
best female keyboard exponents with whom New York 
has had the pleasure to become acquainted. The delight- 
ful Hungarian pianist has lost none of the enthusiasm, 
charm, musicianship and comprehensive technical mastery 
which marked her playing when first she joined the ranks 
of our concert giving virtuosi, and it was an unalloyed 
treat to hear again such finished art presented in a man 
ner so straightforward and legitimate. 

Madame Méro’s fingers retain all their former agility 
ind her tone has lost none of its rich, full quality and 
“singing” expressiveness. She mastered convincingly the 
musical contents of the concerto and set forth its struc- 
ture, development and many changing moods with true 
analytical ability and a large variety of interpretative 
and tonal nuances. 

Almost endless recalls rewarded Madame Méré and es- 
tablished the fact that she now has become one of New 
York’s best liked favorites of the piano, 


Carolyn Louise Willard, Pianist. 


Carolyn Louise Willard, the well known Chicago pian- 
ist, left last Friday for a week’s vacation in Denver, 
where she will be the guest of her sister. During her so- 
journ in Colorado she will take the opportunity to appear 
at several concerts and private functions. Miss Willard 
created a very favorable impression at her annual recital 
in Chicago Music Hall, the following press comments at- 
testing to this fact: 


In Music Hall, Carolyn Louise Willard have her annual piano 
recital before a small but appreciative audience in the afternoon. 
There was ample ground for the expressions of approval with which 
her offerings were received, particularly if one estimate them purely 
from the pianistic standpoint. Miss Willard possesses a technical 
command of her instrument that is distinguished by its neatness 
In the Beethoven variation in F and the Brahms E 
flat minor scherzo she proved that her attainments in this direction 
deserve to be classed as virtuoso, for there was technical bigness 
to match the importance and difficulty of the works. 

In regard to the former, one is tempted to protest against its 
selection, because it is tedious and quite unbeautiful. It is safe to 
assume that no masterpiece of Beethoven is allowed to remain un- 
heard for so many seasons, and there are good reasons for the 
neglect that this set of variations has suffered. Miss Willard’s 
efforts to overcome its tediousness resulted in a constant emphasis 
of detail, lyric rather than polyphonic, which tended to accentuate 
its necessarily fragmentary impression. 

Unfortunately this same tendency to overemphasize details was 
carried into the Brahms scherzo to the loss of its characteristic 
breadth and sweep so that technical completeness and tonal char- 
acter and aggressiveness remained its only claims to the recognition 
of the critical listener. The program many Novelties 
which, unfortunately, could not be heard.—Chicago Tribune. 


and precision. 


contained 





At Music Hall Carolyn Louise Willard gave a piano recital yes- 
terday afternoon. She a most exacting program and one 
equally varied. Beginning with a highly finished performance of 


chose 








CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD. 


Beethoven’s F major variations, she gave a well balanced, if not 
inspired, interpretation of Brahms E flat minor scherzo and a group 
of Chopin numbers. The first of these—the nocturne, op. 48, No. 1 
—stamped her interpretation of .the Polish master’s with anything 
but the mawkish sentimentality so often affected. The pianist’s aim 
seemed to be a new reading, with breadth and sanity in the con 
ception. As such, the number was excellent. The remainder of 
the group bore out this idea. 7 

Of unusual interest on the program were also three preludes by 
Th. Otterstrom, the resident composer; a number by Debussy, “La 
Fille aux Chevaux de Lin,’ and a specimen of Selim Palmgren’s 
work. The recital ended with the Rubinstein concert study in D 
minor.—Inter-Ocean. 

A concert given in Music Hall yesterday presented Carolyn 
Louise Willard in a program of piano compositions. The performer 
has not infrequently been heard as an interpreter of music for the 
instrument, for which she has undoubted gifts. Miss Willard is 
possessed of a certain virility of style and touch which lent effec- 
tive beauty to works—Beethoven’s variations in F and Brahms’ 
scherzo in E flat minor. She was also heard to advantage in a 
group of pieces by Chopin—pieces which she interpreted with mu 
sicianship and skill. The program alsu contained some unfamiliar 
numbers by Juon, Debussy, Otterstrom and Palmgren.—The Recori- 
Herald. 





Organ Recital in Philadelphia. 

S. Wesley Sears, the organist, will give a recital at 
the Drexel Institute Thursday evening, January 12. The 
program will include the usual number of masterpieces 
and some novelties. 





Madame Marcella Sembrich leaves America at the end 
of January. That she, the most industrious and successfu! 
of concert and opera money-makers, should leave evei 
that much behind her is a striking example of self-re 
straint—New York Morning Telegraph. 
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Critics Unanimous on 


Morena’s Lovely Art. 











serta Morena, the Munich soprano, is one of the few 
singers at the Metropolitan Opera House, who interprets 
Wagnerian roles with the requisite dramatic skill. The 
voice of this artist, too, is one of lovely quality, and her 
womanly beauty is another reason for thankfulness. Her 
Elizabeth and Elsa are particularly beautiful. The music 
critics in New York and Philadelphia are unanimous in 
Madame Morena’s 
Some opin- 


their expressions of admiration of 
singing and her distinguished performances. 
‘Isa at the Metropol- 








ions of her work as Elizabeth and 

itan and Elizabeth in Philadelphia with the Metropolitan 

Opera Company are reproduced as follows: 
“TANNHAUSER” AT THE METROPOLITAN. 

Berta Morena made her reappearance after a year’s absence and 

4s a truly noble Elizabeth. She seemed to be in better physical 

ondition than when last here. She 


music so beautifully that crit 





sang 
ical comment can 
f excellences. Her declamation of t 


xe only a description 





ecitative part of her emtrance air and 


her elivery of the touching address 


to Tannhauser wer examples of th 
est and most moving art of tl 


\dded te the musical treatment 


was a perfect clarity of enunciatio 
ichieved without apparent effort H 
whole impersonation was adequate, 


ind in every detail, a 





ofty in sf 
convincing embodim 
heroine New 


nagnificent an¢ 


f Wagner’s tenderest 





York Sun, November 17, 1910. 
[Two years ago Madame Morena’s 
wholly delightful and gracious Eliza 


beth, so sympathetic and so winning in 


voice and action, seemed to reviv 
interest in this opera, till ther 
shouted to death. Morena’s 


Elizabeth, while a saint perhaps in puri 


popular 


too often 





ty and maiden innocence, is still 
yma human passions, ready to 
ove be loved —New York 
World 


Berta Morena, after a year’s absence, 





made her reappearance as 
She gave a beautiful portraiture of t 
half saint, all woman, whose devotion 
to her knight had no 


abating until death. Her exaltation in 


errant lover 


the empty great hall before her meet- 
ing with Tannhauser, her tender love 
scene with him, her touching pleading 
for his life after his declaration of dk 

votion to Venus and het 


fore the wayside shrine were exquisite 
' 


prayer be- 


beautifully 
New York Evening World. 


vy expressed and sung.— 


Berta Morena made her reappearance 
atter a year’s absence. Her portrayal 
of the character Elizabeth, was a tri 


umph, both musically and as an actress 





passages in this role 


were delivered with a clearness that 





was most convincing Morena’s voice 
seemed re beautiful than ever and 
her whole impersonation mounted into 
the realm of ideality Brooklyn E 





i delight to welcome the 
most ponular of Germa 


pranos, with the 


dramatic so- 


musical name of Berta 


Moren back to the Metropolitan 
She looks th princely and _= saintly 
Elizabet every inch—and — she has 


many inches of stature. With a face 


as beautiful as her name, and a voice 
as expressive as her face, she enchants 
every moment 


whether she utters the 


joyous strains of the greeting to the 





steering clear of pitfalls in intonation and producing her high tones 
with greater ease than before.—New York Press. 





Morena’s Elsa was romantically beautiful and entirely pleasurable 
vocally, always suave, if never exactly thrilling; while her natural 
and womanly impersonation made one sympathize with and even 
excuse her unlucky curiosity, for she evidently loved much.—New 
York World. 

It was a generally excellent performance, although there were 
moments when the orchestra was unnecessarily loud. Miss Morena 
gave to her interpretation of Elsa that same human quality which 
makes most of her stage characters interesting. She seems to lift 
them out of the dim, hazy past and bring them up to the present. 
Her singing was very good New York Herald. 


Facial expression was not neglected by him in the moments when 


! n this Miss Morena was 


he was not the center of interest, and 








hall of song, 


despair t 





or interposes with heroic 





ave the beloved knight’s life 
or sighs away her heart at the cross 
when Tannhat 





er fails to return with the pilgrims 





She is a great, 
: very great artist, and the management must be congratulated on 
laving secured better health than 


ew York Evening Post. 


her again, and evidently in 


when last she was here. 





LOHENGRIN AT THE METROPOLITAN 








Miss M a’s Elsa had some very lovely qualities. Of these 
= irst w ts gracious womanhood Here the charming person 
ality of the nger played its part. But not all of the music is 
nae : to her voice That which is so she sang very beautifully 

\ 


Sun, November 29, 1910 


In Berta Morena, however, there was an Elsa new to most of 


the eh 
audience, and a beautiful, gentle, touch!ng portrait to add to 


Wagnerian heroines the Metropolitan Opera House 


2 


; s have known Elsas more winning vocally than Ma- 
dame M ¢ -e ; 
but few, if any, who had penetrated so deeply into 


the . . 2 
t cter of the part. From this it must not be inferred 
; y’S singing was not worthy of admiration. 
it; Madame Morena in the first act and on the bal- 
c 


the second quite surpassed her previous work this 


g successfully the Munich habit of scooning tones, 


BERTA MORE 





equally remarkable. During the excitement of the duel she kept 


her face averted from the combatants, yet visible to the audience; 
and how it changed when her ears told her the knight had won! 
Miss. Morena breught out the loving, weak, vacillating character 
of Elsa as Wagner conceived it, and her lovely voice showed no 


is of fatigue to the end Evening Post 





TANNHAUSER IN PHILADELPHIA 


Berta Morena was the Elizabeth, and it would be hard to find a 


better. She had made two previous local appearances in the part, 





and every favorable opinion which these elicited was last night 
confirmed. A woman of much more than ordinary good lo and 
endowed with a singularly beautiful and sympathetic voice ich 
she employs with an admirable art, she is also an actress ex 





ceptional ability, and her impersonation of the loving, devoted, 
self sacrificing and high minded princess, in the dignity of its 
spirit, the fervor of its emotion, the charm of its manner and the 
indescribable suggestion of purity and saintliness and supernal dis- 
tinction which it communicates, is as fine as or finer than any the 
contemporary stage can show She was in good voice, and Eliza 
“Dich Theure Halle.” was deliv 


beth’s big number, the familiar 


ered with a beauty of tone, a fluency whi leserved an applause 


it failed to receive.—Philadelphia 





yuirer December 14, 1910 


Again the orchestra pealed forth in a spirit of joy, and th 
Minstrels in the Wartburg Ma 
dame Morena’s entrance was inspiring H first notes of greet 


scene opened in the Hall of the 


ing and joy were indeed beautiful and all through her wonderful 


scene she was great. Her clear tones and exact interpretation 
gave all true pleasure and she looked lovely in her medieval robes 
\t the entrance of Tannhiuser and Wolfram her manner changed 
from joy to modest timidity. The scene with Ta 


of delight, both singing the du lightful 





Elizabeth's purity of voic 
and holding them all at bay, and as they w 
hauser the prayer to them and her offe f sact 
most beautiful and masterful manner The er 
Madame Morena as Elizab« 
white, waiting for the pilgrims to pass, hopi 


beautifully done 





The chorus of pilgrims again is sung, and done beautifully 
Madame Morena says the prayer of Elizabeth i a simple and 
looked like an old piece of 

as a background to Elizabeth's 

g Star” was b 


grief stricken voice and the scene 
tapestry in dull browns and greens 
white dress. Mr. Soomer’s “Evenir autifully sung 
—Philadelphia Press. 
MORENA IN CONCERT 
The first real star of the Metropolitan neert seas 


last night in the person of Berta Morena S ing an 









































warmt f tor She a 
1 Elizabeth’s Pra f : 
‘ New York A an 
I a M na w t s ist 4 
" 
1 if g part 
Met » Oe H ie a 
York \ ‘ there in 
Wagr S ‘ ~ 
3 was of 
1 w Air ar 
ous s ‘ 1 in white 
Ihe { aria I t was fro 
‘| \l M secs a 
; g and = ¢ 
A t 1 the slit 
ect t t highest 
He c xt ely effect 
and h nat sok ; 
pre lramatica 
ja ed f 7 c ne ¥ 
in ‘ t at t tif 
‘ > t t her as 
tl Ar © pt 
. ated ¢ xt tl 
t : os 
proved 
work \ f K 1 t! 
was 66 4 the splends f 
! UJ apt 4 
laste ‘ ped |} 
the cee z t Her secor 
appearance was Elizabeth’s w 
know a fro ‘Tannhauser,” he 
ad ting to ing hall This i 
with 1 emotion, a: 
ered t glad and pass t 
strain an «electrifying manner 
fair burst of en f 1 a ha 
soul It is Wagr at | nost 
ful, and Madame M ers <¥ 
al bursts elect wit hay 
the ‘ p Bler cert 
atiee vas ig ed ; t ar 1 f ‘ 
ex . t I € lor t was A 
accentuated The mae cenit 
was absolutely rfect. No end of 
piause and any recall followed 
Hartford i , 4 No it 
14, 19 
Ma M fa 
la t ef Beet | 
lel € t fr Wagne Tat 
se Ir a I " 
ad I A j lend 
pres . at lelight th 
ye va ver ce t : I 
s 5 1 iti ind t 
me sa ig t ge f ‘ 
! M u Morena’s ca i 
n sweetness. Both arias w ¢ 
d 1 i und 1 ad - . 
there was ch at 1 th 
To tl 1 he t 
ti ng it be f ' t 
r ‘ that Ma q More 
nounced as tl Elizabeth in “Tannhause t the Met tan ¢ 
morrow evening and is sche t g I 
Walkire.” That would se« t nd t tt 
work for any singer Hartford Cour 
Connell on Tour with New York Symphony. 
Horatio Connell, the  barit will >» on tour wit 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, whi 
Rochester, N. Y., January 17. Mr. Conn vill singe the 
baritone solos in the choral movement f Beethoven's 
ninth symphony. He is also te sing sol in Pierne’s 


work, “The Children of Bethlehem,” with the orchestra 
in Syracuse, Cincinnati, 


Hartford, Conn., and Bost: 





The Political Widower—Elphi if t keep litt 
Eustace quiet, bring him dow ere and I'll sing to hi 

The Tweenie-Nurse-Cook—It’s 1 good. sit | 
threatened ‘im with that twi ulready.—I 1 SI 
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Hemenw CHAME™ ) 

‘Ph 77-1 B n. j 
With Mischa Elman soloist of the twelfth pair of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts, the remainder ot 

the program was as follows 

Liadot 
N “ Sibelius 
! gnole Lalo 
l Caf Humperdinck 
The regular symphony patrons were regaled with one 
f those musical treats which even surpassed in merit the 
isual excellence of these concerts. Only once in a genera- 
tion, 1f not less it given to a soloist to appear season 
fter season and create the same and even a greater furore 
with each recurring appearance. Genius pure and simple 


. 
may encompass it, and genius in the human form of 


Mischa Elman has accomplished it. Mr. Elman’s luscious 


tone came out with the richly variegated crimson splendor 


all its own in the cantile: while his technical 


endless A musical 


passage 


heretofore, simply 


resources are, 


hold up” was threatened by the numberless recalls he re- 


ceived when Conductor Max Fiedler stood demurely await 
ing the pleasure of the audience for nearly five minutes 
wl the stormy plaudit ntinued unabated. | Liadoff's 
interesting trifle founded on a Russian folk tale named 


made a pleasing contrast for the tremendously 


ind brought Conductor Fiedler the well 





lis audience. 
nee 


young pianist new 


ybation of 
FitzGerald, a to the public, 
Harvard and Boston musical circles, 
Steinert Hall January 3 and 


Benedict 
but well known in 
ide his debut in recital in 


reated a favorable impression more by the potential na 
ture of his gifts than by his present achievements. With 
an ambitious program composed of Beethoven’s “Waldstein” 

iata, the E minor scherzo of Brahms, the Schumann 
arneval and the two legends of Liszt—“St. Francois 


Assissi’ and “St. Francoise de Paule,” the young man soon 


proved that he had much of promise in his work, but still 
more to learn. In order to make the most of his gifts Mr 
FitzGerald must first cultivate the necessary repose, ani 
listen more to his own playing without allowing the tem 


veramental sweep of the music to blind him to the real 


ese of artistic proportion. It is one thing to play rubato 


ther to imagine that rubato is attained by sudden 


whatsoever, 


ANTON WITEK 


ning the tempo tor no earthliv reason 


Personal Address: 
Von Ende Violin School, 


New York Address: 


January 3. 


CONCERTMASTER AND 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


thus destroying the continuity of a movement. Better re 
sults by far may he attained in chord playing with an en- 
tirely different mode of attack than was used by Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald as these things may only be mastered 
through sober, reflective study, as well as by listening to 
mature artists whose years of tutelage are far behind them, 
there is no doubt that the young artist will give a far bet- 
ter account of himself with further study, even though an 
occasional public effort of this sort is a safe guiding post 
for the earnest student seeking to measure his achieve- 
ments. A fair sized and cordially disposed audience ap- 
plauded his efforts enthusiastically. 
RRR 
E ith ¢ Castle was the contralto soloist at the performance 
of “The Messiah,” Worcester Oratorio So- 
ciety of Worcester, 


However, 


given by the 
Mass., December 30 
epee, 

The Apollo Club gave its second concert of the season 
at Jordan Hall, January 4, with Alwin Schroeder assisting 
mre 
Rourke, filled with enthusiastic 
her teacher, and containing 
progress under Jean de 


A letter 
greetings 
also a splendid report of her 
Reszke, was recently received here. Miss Rourke is the 
young Portland singer who bids fair to make the third 
great American star hailing from the State of Maine. 

zene 

Press reports from the Bonci song recital given recently 
at the Court Square Theater, Springfield, Mass., prove that 
the public everywhere recognize in him the supreme artist 
without a peer in this line of work. 

neuer 

Edith Rowena Noyes, assisted by her 
interesting musicale at her Huntington Chambers Studio, 
January 7. 


from Mary 
for Clara Munger, 


pupils, gave an 


nme 
Among the encouraging reports of the success attained 
by her many pupils, Anna Miller Wood recently received 
the news of the appointment of Mrs. F. Leon Sample, of 
Springfield, Mass., to the important soprano position at the 
\sylum Hill Congregational Church, of Hartford, Mass. 
RnRe 
Katherine Hunt was the bright particular star at the 
regular fortnightly concert given by the Chromatic Club, 
Besides rendering two generous groups of old 


French airs, and children’s songs, Miss Hunt was com- 


SOLOIST 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Boston, 


VITA WITEK 


Mass.—176 Huntington Avenue 
58 West 90th Street 


pelled to add eight encores to the program, and at the last 
was presented with a sheaf of roses nearly as large as her- 
self. Among the selections that pleased most was one by 
the well known English composer, Godfrey Nutting, called, 
“IT Wonder,” which, though sung here for the first time, 
made an instantaneously favorable impression. 
RRR 

\lice Nielsen created a tremendous furore at her ap 
pearance January 5 before the Thursday Musical Club, 
which met at the home of Mrs. Eben D. Jordan. Besides 
giving a generous program of ten songs, among which 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Sayonara,” and “From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water” figured prominently, Miss 
Nielsen was compelled to give several encores in addition. 
A trio, of which Mrs. Felix Fox was the pianist, repre 
sented the club’s musical efforts on this occasion, 


GERTRUDE F. Cowen. 





Lilla Ormond’s Recital Program. 
Lilla Ormond, the mezzo soprano, will give the follow- 
ing program at her recital in Mendelssohn Hall, this af- 
ternoon (Wednesday, January I1): 


Pi palais cosas bbws ke ho eaK cece sd bee aaeen b Schubert 






I eg an oh an cd ee eee ears ors RaEeD wa ST Schubert 
POOLE CER EOT CT CET Schubert 
Ce SNE 6a. snes 0 b.cs chs eeb otha bones easy Schumann 
NE Corda Pake no sk.rachokenee et rpres sinvevncsg add Schumant 
EE cue cA cenh abe ch reaps 0scvesehent@snee scr casenewneee Bruckler 
IS 28 e's 6650s oot we eae Zn aia b hcal areaeoe alee rae Bruckler 
Recit et Aria de PEnfant Prodigue.............ccscesees Debussy 
IN ge SE EE PEPE ET TTL VE PTT ee Tee d’Indy 
Se rer rrr renee eer eee ek Paladilh« 
PRM said cha coc sccseetevesccscccreceescsoeeeoecsns Paladilbe 
ONO OS RSs BR eee re a eer re eer Hahr 
IT I En ns oda 5.e SARA REE WEES SO RARE RRO Hahn 
At the Feast of the Dead.......cccscscccccvccccsssecvess Cadman 
(From Japanese cycle Sayonzra.) 
From the Land of the Sky Blue Water.............eeeeee. Cadman 
(From Indian cycle.) 
ee ere ee re rg eet re Huhn 
et ee ae a re ee ee err ae es ee Ronald 


WM Ten ano walt Glee pes pO a aebs Fa eee eh WekaN eee’ 





Guttman-Rice Pupils’ Musicale. 

Melanie Guttman-Rice gave a musicale recently in her 
New York studio, 210 West 107th street, at which she 
presented a number of her advanced pupils, Edward 
Falck, assistant conductor at the Metropolitan 
House, accompanied the singers, who in each case revealed 
the beauty of Madame Rice’s vocal training. Several of 
the singers showed marked improvement since last season. 
A few debutantes with promising voices and talents did 
more to call attention to the thoroughness of the 
Among those entitled to special 
Miss Lubin, Miss Joseph, Miss 
singing in concerts and 


Opera 


even 
training at this studio. 
mention were Miss Wolfe, 
Dowling and others who are 
church choirs 

Second Von Warlich Coast Tour. 

Reinhold von Warlich immediately after his New York 
recital today (Tuesday), was booked to leave for Wells 
College, where his second Western tour will begin. This 
tour will be interrupted by his numerous engagements :n 
New York, but will culminate in his trip to the Pacific 
He will again be heard in Des Moines and other 
after his first appearance, he was 
Von Warlich has evi- 


Coast. 
Western cities where, 
re-engaged for a second recital. 
dently come to stay. 
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Parlow Wins Triumph in Philadelphia. 
Parlow, the young Canadian violinist, made 
her first bow before a Philadelphia audience, Tuesday 
evening, January 3. What the music critics of that city 
thought of her gifts is set forth in the appended notices: 
When Kathleen Parlow, the young Canadian violinist, 
ated a furore in Europe, reached our shores a few weeks ago there 
were many who looked upon her advance notice as extravagant and 
unreliable. As far as New York was concerned, her American 
debut there with the Russian Orchestra created a sensation equal to 
that aroused by Elman. 
commendation which followed her appearance. 
she played were equally laudatory. 
expectation that the audience assembled in the New Century Draw 


Kathleen 


who cre- 


All doubts were dispelled in the flood of 
Other cities in which 
So it was with some degree of 
coming She conquered every 


ing Room last night awaited her 


hearer and made an impression that will not soon be forgotten. The 


of musicians, chiefly vio 
therefore, all the 
Wilhelm) 


up of things so 


iudience was remarkable for the number 


inists, present. The ovation accorded her was, 


more remarkable Her program, with the exception of the 


arrangement of Schubert’s “Ave Marie,” was made 





seldom heard that they can be regarded as novelties. This fact, too, 
added to the quality of the applause which rewarded everything 
she did. Miss Parlow has a most engaging air of attending strictly 


to her playing. She is entirely devoid of mannerisms, never making 


an unnecessary motion or doing the slightest thing for effect, and 


vet she is the most effective violinist since Elman. It is a great 


mistake to compare her with any woman violinist, for, although she 


fragile looking girl, she has not the slightest trace of 


playing, but plays with all the breadth, tone, ease 


is a slender, 
femininity in her 
and assurance of a Kreisler 


to hear the first 





or an Elman. It was only necessary 
movement of the Sinding suite, the moto perpetuo, 
to know her power and strength. This movement was distinguished 


by crescendos and diminuendos that were so marvelous they bordered 


m the mechanical, in the sense that they were too perfect to be 
vithin the grasp of human hands. The Glazounow concerto was sv 
beautifully played that insistent demands for an encore followed 
Philadelphia Record, January 4, 1911 

Kathleen Parlow, the Canadian violinist, who was the stellar 


feature of the concert given under the direction of the Young Men’s 
Association in the New Century Drawing Room last evening, 
Tf the 
liant equipment is borne out, she is likely 


Hebrew 
is only nineteen years old. rich promise of her present bri! 
to become one of the 
distinguished visitors of the period. 

Here is truly an exceptional young artist, endowed with poetic 
imagination, reinforced with superb technic, and apparently faithful 
There are not many women violinists, old 
public who could surpass Miss Parlow’s re- 
And greater achievements seem 


to high musical ideals. 
before the 


yr young, 
markable performance last evening 
almost inevitably to lie before her 

virility with a freedom and 
a full tone of melting loveliness. It was 
exhibitions 
tricky and 


Miss Parlow combines extraordinary 
suppleness of bowing and 
comforting to note, also, that even in the pyrotechnic 


there was no evident desire to emphasize the merely 
showy elements of her art. 

Several liberties were taken with the program originally planned 
arrangement of numbers not too easy 


especially 


for last evening, that made the 
to follow \ll the 
the difficult 
thetic art was revealed in the adagio, 


selections were interesting, however, 


Glazounow concerto in A minor. Exquisitely sympa 
while technic in some of the 
phases asserted itself in the allegro. The fluency of 
displayed in Sarasate’s 


most exacting 
her command of harmonics was dashingly 
colorful Spanish “Zapateado.” 

rhe violinist was heard also in Schubert’s ““Ave Maria,” a Sinding 
a Goldmark air and a rather surprisingly 


—Philadelphia North 


suite for violin and piano, 


melodious Debussy minuet in G_= major 


American. 





Mile. AsKenasy to Appear. 

Betty Askenasy, a talented young Russian pianist, is to 
appear at the Ansonia on January 12 in a chamber music 
Gretshaninoff 
Mile. As- 


concert and will play a new composition by 
which has not vet been heard in this country. 








INTRODUCTION OFFER 


2 Resonance in Singing 
y and Speaking 


By DR. THOMAS FILLEBROWN 


INTRODUCTION OFFER IN AD- 
PUBLICATION, 60 CENTS, cash with 
is made on open account, postage 
MUSICIAN, for one 





Price, post-paid, $1.25. 
VANCE OF 
det If 


will be 


a charge 
extra. Price with THE 
year, $1.95. 

\ work of 
Dr. Villebrown, who was for 
cease a member of the 
and a good singer himself, 
tion of the 


great importance to the literature of the voice. 
many years prior to his de- 
Harvard Medical School, 
a scientific investiga- 


faculty of 
was led to 
as a result of many opera- 
Persons who had never been able to 


subject of resonance 
cleft palate. 
satisfactory speaking and singing tones needed prac- 
tical training The book is the outcome of the author’s 
scientific study of vital points 
and has great value for singers and teachers. 


tions for 


produce 


experiences and is an earnest, 
ocal culture 
can apply the principles and work out the exercises. 

ill be issued in style uniform with the well-known 


STUDENTS LIBRARY. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
150 Tremont Street, Boston 





kenasy, 
69 West 


is teaching here this winter at her studio, No. 
Seventy-first street. 





Dr. Frank’s Music Room in Milwaukee. 
lhat there is musical culture in the West, and that 
some of the wealthy and educated men are giving to music 
the foremost place in their homes, is again proved by the 
accompanying picture. 
The scene is the music room in the home of Dr. Louis 
Frank of Milwaukee. Dr. Frank is one of the greatest 


musical enthusiasts in America, and one glimpse at the 








MUSIC ROOM IN HOME OF DR 


LOUIS FRANK 


picture must convince one to what extent music is culti- 
vated in his home. All the great artists visiting America 
have been entertained by him. 

Dr. Frank is now acting as president of the German 
National Sangerfest, which will take place in Milwaukee 
the end of June, 





Busoni to Repeat Berlin Program in New York. 

Inasmuch as many influential musicians have requested 
Busoni to repeat the last Berlin program (which was the 
cause of such colossal comment and such a chorus of ap- 
probation and admiration), it has been arranged to give a 
special recital before Mr. Busoni sails to Europe. The 
date fixed is the evening of March 21, when the pianist 
will play Beethoven’s rarely heard sonata, the opus 106, 
known as the “Hammerclavier” sonata; almost the 
whole of Liszt’s “Pelerinage, en Suisse and en Italy.’ 
recital will be given in Mendelssohn Hall, on 
its more intimate auditorium, which will give the 
cians, who will form the greater majority of the audience, 
a chance of hearing the master pianist to better advantage 
than would be possible in a larger hall. 


also, 
This 
account of 
must 





Liza Lehmann at Rubinstein Club. 

Liza Lehmann, the English composer-pianist, and her 
English quartet of singers will have their first New York 
appearance this season at the Rubinstein Club musicale in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Saturday afternoon, January 14. The 
will include selections from Madame I.ehmann’s 
Vicar of Wakefield” and 
Moral.” 


program 


“Persian Garden,” “The “Four 


Cautionary 


Music Lovers Pilgrimage to Europe 


Second Season 
Bayreuth Festival. Grand Opera. Concerts. Enthusias- 
tic professional musicians for lecturers. A wonderful 
opportunity. Write to 


H. W. DUNNING & COMPANY, 14 C Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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312 Pierce Bullding Bo 
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COPYRIGHT RECORD OF “SONGS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 


Florence Newell Barbour. 


...-Edward F. Wunder, New York 
Norwalk, Conn 
Rochester, N. Y 


New York 


Stars of the Summer Night 
Stars of the Summer Night...Mrs. Sterling Atwater, 
Stars of the Summer Night..Mrs. Nina C. Hooker, 
\wake, it Is the Day .Miss Emma W. Hodkinson, 


\wake, it Is the Day Miss Alice E Smith, Norwalk, Conn 
Awake, it Is the Day Mrs. Margaret H. Wilson, Rochester, N. Y 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

The Year's at the Spring Mme. Gadski, Los Angele 
The Year’s at the Spring Miss Edith A. Bullard, Brockton 
The Year's at the Spring Elias Blum, Walla Walla, Wash. 
he Year's at the Spring Miss Bessie Tuder, Van Wert, Ohio 
The Year’s at the Spring Miss Alma Olsen, Minneapolis 
Exaltation...... -Mme. Jomelli, New York Gity 
Exaltation...... ? Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, Berwyn, Ill 
DN diasee eaikiotice Mme, Jomelli, Milwaukee 
Ah, Love, but a Day ..Mme. Olitzka, Chicago 
Ah, Love, but a Day Mrs. Marie S. Zendt, Chicago 
Ah, Love, but a Day Miss Alice Preston, New York 
\h, Love, but a Day Miss Jeannette MacClanahan, St. Louis 
Dearie. Miss Mary Coleman, Monmouth, Ill 
When Soul am Joined to Sou Mrs. Bruce M. Mackall, Honolulu 
My Sweetheart and I Miss Louise St. John Westervelt, Chicags 
\ Prelude...... Mrs. Lafayette Goodhar, Waverly 
O Sweet Content Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Waverly 
Dark Is the Night Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Waverly 
Empress of Night ‘ Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Waverly 
G. W. Chadwick. 

When I Am Dead, My Dearest Mme. Schumann-Heink, Chicago 


The Danza. Miss Christine Miller, Waynesburg, Pa 


The Danza. Miss Alma Olsen, Minneapolis 

Gay Little Dandeli Qn Miss Edith A. Bullard, Brockton 

|) err ...+Miss Edith A. Bullard, Brockton 

Sweetheart, Thy Lige Mrs. Gertrude S. Bailey, Philadelphia 

O Let Night Speak of Me ..Mrs. Mudge, Denver 
H. Clough-Leighter. 

© Heart of Mine...... ---Paul Dufault, New York 

O Heart of Mine.... 3 Wm. Beard, Chicago 
Mabel W. Daniels. 

Phe Lady of Dreams Miss Bessie Tudor, Van Wert, Ohic 

Daybreak... : Reinald Werrenrath, Galveston 

Highland Love Song ...+- Clifford Cairns, Cambridge, Mass 

Arthur Foote. 
Ashes of Koses Miss Anna Miller Wood, Boston 


Ashes of Roses...Mrs. Hildegard Hoffman Huss, Youngstown, Ohio 


There Sits a Bird on Every Tree, 
Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Wellesley, Mass 

There Sits a Bird on Every Tree, 
Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, Dorchester, Mass 
\ Song of Four Seasons. .Miss Anna Miller Wood, Boston 
REQUIEM. ccccecesscces -Miss Lilla Ormond, Grand Rapids 
Requiem. ehedabaxeeasd -Edwin N. C. Barnes, Acton, Mass 
An Irish Folk Sens seasdes Miss Bessie Tudor, Van Wert, Ohio 

O Swallow, Swallow, Flying South, 
Miss Edith A. Bullard, Brockton, Mass. 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 


I Opened All the Portals Wide 
I Opened All the Portals Wide 


Evanston, Ill 
Miss Clara Jensen, 


Miss Ethel Swan, 
Chicago 
Bruno Huhna. 


Rochester, N. Y 
New York City 


Reinald Warrenrath, 
Francis Rogers, 


Invictus 


Invictus. 


Invictus McCall Lanham, Somerville, N. J. 
How Many Thousand Years Ago Paul Dufault, New York 
Margaret R. Lang. 

An Irish Love Song Mme. Gadski, Chicago 
An Irish Love Song... P ated Mr. Stockfleth, Chicago 
Tryste Noel... ai ‘ ii. I Butler, Syracuse, N. Y 
Ojala Chas. Stephenson, Oswego, N. Y 
Edward MacDowell. 

Thy Beaming Eyes Mme. Frieda Langendorff, Kansas City 
Thy Beaming Eyes Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Boston 


Thy Beaming Eyes... Miss Mary F. Sherwood, Boston 
From Four Songs, op. 56 

Alessandro Bonei, Toledo, 
Albert Janpolski, 


George Deane, 


Ohio 
Burlington, la 
Kansas City 
Mme. Gracia Ricardo, 


Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine 
Sweetheart Mine 


Long Ago, London 


\ Maid Sings Light.......... Alessandro Bonci, Toledo, Ohio 
A Maid Sings Light...... ...Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, Buffalo 
BR ccc ccbectseeens Mme. von Niessen-Stone, New York 


| ee Per ae ..--Mrs. Alice W 
Lafayette 


Lincoln, Neb 
Goodbar 


Conant, 


Deserted... ‘ Tr : Mrs Boston 


Edna Rosalind Park. 


Tnere Was a Bonnie Lass Perey Stephens, New York 
My Dearie, O Percy Stephens, New York 
A Memory ee ’ Miss Ethel Swan, Evanston, I!) 
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simo singing. . . . Her sudden turn about when she had identified 








Alice Nielsen’s Successes in Concert and Opera. 


Pinkerton’s ship through the telescope, her whole body suggestive, 
im pose and tenseness, of rapturous delight, her face lit up with 
joyous anticipation, was but one example of the work she can do. 
She sang the passage “‘They were all liars! Liars! Liars! But 
1 knew it always—I—who love him,” with superbly triumphant 
intonation.—The Montreal Daily Star, December 15, 1910, 





\lice Nielsen’s career has been one which may best be 
epitomized by two phrases, sterling American grit and 
As a comic opera queen her name 
rang from one end of the country to the other. When she 

it short her career in this field and entered the wider 
omain of grand opera her instantaneous success in Bos- 
ton, at the Metropolitan, in Chicago and in Montreal fol- 


phenomenal success 


lowed almost as a matter of course. Now when the de- 

mand for her services in recital and concert could no 

more be disregarded she turned to that field betwixt and 

between her operatic appearances, and the appended press 
tices tell their own story. 


Nielsen gave a song recital at the Parsons Theater last 

1 under the auspices of the Musical Club, and the fine au- 

n in attendance found much to enjoy in the singer’s art. Miss 
Nielsen’s work throughout the evening showed the excellence of her 


e and her charm of style and made most apparent her musical 


xense in abandoning a prosperous career in light opera in order to 


are herself for greater efforts in the broader fields of grand 
i ert singing. 
rhe rhorses” of the usual soprano song recital program were 
t cuous in their absence from last evening's list of songs. The 


appeared not at all and the old English songs, too, 
in Miss Nielsen’s program, but there were plenty of 
ongs in German, Italian and English, with a couple of 
one old Italian put in just to show that the 
inge nge is not absolutely confined to the works of recent 


yussy aria from “L’Enfant Prodigue served to introduce 
I Nielsen and the voice rang out finely in the dramatic phrases 
idmirable qualities of intonation and power. From 


f the moderns, Debussy, Miss Nielsen harked back 





























P AG a” of Bononcini, bearing date of 1672, and to two 
I t mibe These all were sung in charming manner and the 
ity shown was particularly fine The next group of songs 
f Arensky’s “Lately in Dance,” in which finely sustained 
vas noticed; Rogers’ charming “Love Has Wings,” 
be repeated in part; Quilter’s setting of the lovely 
Now sleeps the crimson petal” and the particularly 
ght hi Worthington Loomis song “A Little Dutch Garden.” 
t i was most charmingly sung and played and its 
| I Lisz yreley” was sung with fine feeling and the 
ibers, “Die Nacht,” “Morgen” and “Serenade,” 
n rable rendition The last was sung in English 
lause that followed brought forth a dainty encore 
er in | 1. Grieg’s charming “Im Kahn” had particulary 
t f lf voice and Tosti’s “Voi Dormite Signora” was 
g and repeated in part 
| sing powers of declamation were displayed in ‘The Year's 
he Spring,” the pleasing beautics of Stange’s song, “Damon,” 
brightly show und the artistic rendering of “From the Land 
the Sky Blue Water’ won an immediate and hearty response 
th au ence—and the song was repeated in full. The final 
ber on t program, the second act aria from “Madame But- 
was sung with dramatic feeling and power as well as with 
n il expression and the audience declined to call the 
t er ull M Nielsen appeared and sang her old favorite, 
t ( 1 Bye 
Miss N en has a voice of purity and strength and she possesses 
pecial skill er management of quiet effects. There is power 
wh for the climaxes she essays, but really her artistic strengta 
vas wn at its best in sustained tones in the half voice or even 
igh The singer has a strong dramatic instinct and a most pleas 
g alit nd Hartford is fortunate in having had opportunity 
hear her cital She will find friends when she comes again, 
in opera in concert Hartford (Conn.) Daily Courant, 
A ce g red at Parsons’, Thursday night, to listen 
tl r ital by Alice Nielsen, under the auspices of the 
( M Nielsen’s performance ranks with “a good 
bush,” and throughout the evening she kept 
sudience charmed by the beauty of her art. Miss Nielsen is 
K al 1 ballad singer par excellence. That is, she 
n the first place, and carries the audience somehow 
f ¢ song Then she makes them feel its intent, 
atid the passion, carried to the climax -and 
There is, as one sees afterward, a technical perfection 
lene f{ singing, roundness of tone, exceedingly 
s Chere is, moreover, a splendor of vocal pet 
whicl aches the ear only at points of climax. There 
ess of expression which only becomes manifest when 
S e quick And there is a passion and a feeling which 
the heart In all these inward qualities one is 
k t terful performance, the beauty of tone, the 
va fe mn of singing. But all are there, and help 
he | luction of the modern artist. It could -not be 
It is t the brilliancy and the sheen, not the mere 
fv r power of artifice, it is the contents and th: 
t g, which the modern audience prizes and the mod 
All the other qualities must be there and help. 
hief—the n that goes from mind to 
f to heart—not that which goes from mouth 
f looking singet fall, of fair and open 
the stage with a free step and looked 
rhe recital began with “L’Enfant Pro- 
Debussy, w is now in fashion. Already 
P !a Gloria,” an old and simple piece, she 
1 shakes came clear and round, delicate 
W e third number, “Do Not Delay,” the voice 
W and tenderness There were soft Italian 
lious turns that marked perfect control. 
the Non so piu,” lively, leaping, full of grace, 
st the t, gloriously triumphant In these last numbers the 
rt Then came a modern selection, “Lately in 
5 oK iwe-stricken, and a strange 
strait It was an artistic, touching per 





formance. Then followed Rogers’ “Love Has Wings.” This is a 
beautiful song. Delicate runs animate the air, there is an impulse 
and a reach in it that push one along, and the last strain has a 
note’of triumph in its long, beautiful cadence, “Love has wings. 
This had to be repeated, the audience clamored for it. Especially 
did they want the concluding verse, in which Miss Nielsen exhib- 
ited all the art of the vocalist and the romance of the ballad. Then 
came a dreamy, placid number, one of Tennyson’s set to music, 
“Now sleeps the crimson petal,” and this was sung exquisitely. It 
formed a perfect contrast to the following, “A Little Dutch Gar- 
den.” A tripping air, rapid, pretty, with a comic lilt and a trium- 
phant note at the close; this pleased very much and had to be repeat- 
ed. It had comedy and it had heart. The singer delivered it with 
a winsome, gay air and the audience responded gleefully. 

And now came Liszt, in one of his most heartfelt compositions, 
“The Loreley.” This was sung in grand style. It is slow, dramatic 
and full of portent. A strain in the melody is reminiscent of the 
popular air, but comes in very sweet two or three times. The last 
verse has some descriptive discords. It was rendered in a masterly 
manner, and in its fashion somehow recalled the “Erlking.” Then 
followed the Richard Strauss songs, modern of the moderns. The 
first was quiet, dusky, splendid, subdued of color throughout and 
very tender—‘‘The Night.” 


The next, “Morning,”’ was a rippling 


ee — 











ALICE NIELSEN. 


piece, full of beginnings, of premonitions, sweet and fresh. The 
last, “Serenade,” is ardent, passionate, full of life. The concluding 
verse is dipped in glory. The audience insisted on a repetition. It 
finished the Strauss, which satisfied his utmost admirers. He is a 
song writer par excellence. Now followed “Im Kahn,” by Grieg, 
an exquisite piece, most of which was in semi-voice. The refrain 
was very effective. And afterward followed three numbers, each of 
which proved a gem that beggars description. The first was by 
that old master of melody, Tosti; the second by the composer of 
“The Clown”; the third by Bemberg. The last is a burst of song, 
triumphant and sweeping, and had to be repeated. Then followed 
“The Year’s at the Spring.” This is full of triumph, of joyous 
melody. It was followed by ‘‘Damon,” in which the joyous carol- 
ling of the flute is imitated, and then came “The Sky Blue Water,” 
whose simple melodiousness captured the audience. It had to be re- 
peated. It was exquisite, especially the contrast in the delivery of 
the two verses. The recital ended with a scene from “Madame 
Butterfly,” sung with a full heart and with exquisite voice. No, 
it did not end. The audience insisted on, and Miss Nielsen gave, 
an encore, a spring song which raised, if it could, the enthusiasm 
to extraordinary heights. The audience would hardly depart then. 
It seemed as if the recital were still in full flow. 

This evening of the Musical Club has been highly successful and 
of great benefit. It brought to us modern ballads and a singer 
whose sterling worth in interpreting them is a revelation. One 
went home charged with the music, and the sentiment, and the 
poetry of these verses, indissolubly united.—Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
December 9, 1910. 

a 

Alice Nielsen is no stranger to Montreal. Her return here re- 
calls memories of her triumphs in comic opera—not so many 
years ago—and her first essay in grand opera. As Mimi in “La 
soheme” she appeared with the San Carlo Opera Company at the 
Theatre Frangzis two years ago, and since then her native land 
has claimed her. As an earnest and sincere artiste she is always 
assured of a warm welcome in this city, where she has many 
admirers. 

As Madame Butterfly, Miss Nielsen gives an interpretation of 
the réle following in general along the lines of Emmy Destinn’s. 

. Pathos there is, and refinement. Miss Nielsen suggests the 
Japanese aspect effectively. . Her swaying personality is not 
without its definite charm, and there is poetry in her graceful 
movements, . . . Facial expression, pose, gesture—these are ad- 
mirable . « In the beautiful love scene with which the first act 
closes, Miss Nielsen sang with all her old charm and refinement. 

She sang “Ah! Night of Rapture” with genuine feeling. 

In the second act Miss Nielsen got nearer the essence of the 
tragedy. Her suggestion of unchanging faith in Pinkerton was 
vivid, and the confidence with which she sang her belief in his 
return most convincing. A good deal of the effectiveness of this 
second act was obtained through Miss Nielsen's delightful pianis- 





Miss Nielsen is emphatically clever, she has excellent technic 
and a voice which is lyric both in quality and quantity. She was a 
coquettish and vivacious little Butterfly, and sang at all times 
pleasingly, and quite often brilliantly. Miss Nielsen’s voice is not 
sonorous, but when she uses it all there is strength enough to 
carry it easily above an orchestra’s fortissimo. She sang Butter- 
fly’s big song in the second act deliberately and worked it up 
slowly and steadily to the final triumphant declaration in the last 
measures. Dramatically she was best in the parts with the “bam- 
bino.” Showing the child his father’s photograph was an ex- 
ceedingly thoughtful little touch and the “pat-a-cake’ play when 
she was making him ready for Pinkerton’s coming was another.— 
The Montreal Daily Heraid, December 15, 1910. 





Last night our opera troupe gave a second performance of the 
beautiful work of Puccini, ‘“‘Madame Butterfly,” in Italian. The 
principal character was supported by Alice Nielsen, who was deep- 
ly emotional and charming to the large audience which filled the 
theater. Miss Nielsen possesses a voice very supple and of re. 
markable power. She acted like a great artist as the Geisha, who 
gives herself completely to the love of Pinkerton, is afterwards 
abandoned by him, and finds in death the end of her sufferings. 

When the first performance of “Madame Butterfly” was given 
we gave a general review and analyzed the three acts of this won- 
derful work. The audience gave to the artist a true ovation, and 
at the end of. every agt Miss Nielser was called several times and 
flowers were presented her. At the end of the first and third acts, 
the reception given the artist was delirious. The spectators seemed 
to have the desire to keep Miss Nielsen on the stage. They in- 
sisted on her coming back again and again and she accepted it 
with a charming good will.—Translation from Le Canada, Mon- 
treal, Canada, December 15, 1910. 


- + She sang throughout with excellent effect . . . the sec- 
ond act, where she is in her home, awaiting the arrival of her 
supposed husband, and the closing scene, where with darkness fall- 
ing she watches at the window, was altogether charming. . . . After 
a really touching farewell to her child, she sang the aria, “‘You, O 
Beloved Idol,” with splendid emotional force. . . . There were 
numerous curtain calls and Miss Nielsen received several bouquets. 
—Montreal La Presse, December 15, 1910. 





There was great applause when Miss Nielsen came out with Mr. 
Cadman, and their joint performance of the “Japanese Song Cycle” 
was most enjoyable. Miss Nielsen sang this attractive and in 
many respects clever work with lovely vocal effect and sympathetic 
interpretation, and Mr. Cadman’s playing of the piano score was 
equally fine. As an encore Miss Nielsen gave “From the Land of 
the Sky Blue Water’ and was obliged to repeat part of it. The 
composer and singer were called out many times before the program 
was allowed to continue.—Pittsburgh Post, December 23, 1910. 





The appearance of Alice Nielsen was eagerly awaited and her en- 
trance with Mr. Cadman was the signal for a general burst of ap- 
plause. Her singing of the beautiful Japanese cycle “Sayonara” 
was something to be marveled at, considering that she had only a 
few hours a day for three days to learn it. Her mezzo voice was 
beautiful, and in the more dramatic parts she was equally success- 
ful. So complete an understanding of the matter in hand and the 
wonderful interpretation of it made her work a genuine marvel.— 
Pittsburgh Despatch, December 23, 1910. 





The program was furnished by representative local musicians and 
musical organizations, and Alice Nielsen, of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, who made the trip to Pittsburgh eSpecially for this concert. 
.'+ « Miss Nielsen’s treat for the audience came near the end 
of the program. She sang the new Japanese suite, “Sayonara,” 
with the composer at the piano. Real Japanese themes are em- 
ployed in this cycle and the perfect understanding and wonderful 
interpretation of the suite made her work marvelous. Both singer 
and composer were recalled many times.—Pittsburgh Telegraph, 
December 23, 1910. 





Alice Nielsen was well deserving of the gloriously enthusiastic 
reception accorded her, as in a bricf time for study she had thor- 
oughly familiarized herself with the “Sayonara” song cycle and the 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” singing them with a 
spirit and feeling which could not help but please the most critical. 
Mr. Cadman accompanied her on the piano and the two were called 
to the footlights again and again.—Pittsburgh Sun, December 23, 
1910. 





The coming of Miss Nielsen, her great generosity, and that of 
her manager, Henry Russell, of the Boston Opera House, will go 
down in the musical history of the city as one of the most gra- 
cious things a famous singer has ever’ done. Pittsburgh’s grati- 
tude, Mr. Cadman’s gratitude and the testimonial committee's 
gratitude can scarcely be estimated. And how the wonderful little 
lady of the Boston Company did sing! Miss Nielsen, who has 
lived in Japan, and who is a student of Oriental folklore and 
ethnology, was enabled thereby to reveal the very essence of each 
phrase. It wasn’t hard to see she had studied and analyzed every 
passage in the cycle. Then the beauty of tone, the poise, and the 
finish of her singing, proclaimed her the great artist she is. The 
audience went wild at the conclusion of her work, and when she 
comes again—and it is hoped ’twill be soon—another royal welcome 
will undoubtedly be hers.—Pittsburgh Despatch, December 25, 1910. 





MISS NIELSEN AS MARGUERITE IN BOITO’S “MEFISTO- 
FELE” AT THE BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 

It is too bad that we have waited so long for Miss Nielsen as 
Marguerite. It is a role which evidently appeals to her, and he: 
singing of the prison scene yesterday was an achievement long té 
be remembered. Not only was the beautiful quality of her upper 
register to be noted in the opening aria, but also the irresistible 
appeal of her tones on the low E flat and the D one of the few 
passages where the low tones of a good soprano are strikingly ef 
fective. 

Miss Nielsen sang all of this aria as a very great artist, without 
an edgy tone, with a simplicity and lack of over-effort which 
worked wonders, Her composition of this whole act, in fact, was 
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delightful Here, at least, was Marguerite, the suffering Mary. 
[here was not a line or a phrase out of place when Miss Nielsen 
sang this scene yesterday, and what is there more touching in 
opera ?—Boston Post, December 25, 1910. 


Alice Nielsen, who made her first appearance of the season 
as Marguerite, sang superbly and acted very charmingly.—Boston 
American, December 25, 1910. 

Miss Nielsen put an amount of dramatic fire into her sing 
ing and acting of Marguerite that at times was almost electrical. 
Boston Globe, December 25, 1910. 


. Miss Nielsen has so developed the opening aria of the prison 
scene that it gives, more than ever bfore, the effect of the wander- 
ings of a demented girl who yet turns all “to favor and to pretti 
ness.” —Boston Transcript, December 26, 1910. 





Hinkle as Saint Elizabeth. 

Florence Hinkle won a great triumph, singing the title 
role in Liszt’s “Saint Elizabeth,” given by the Milwaukee 
Musik Verein recently. Three press notices follow: 

[he role of Elizabeth was most artistically presented by Florence 
Hinkle, the happy possessor of an oratorio soprano of unusual 
beauty and clear ringing quality through its whole gamut Mil 
waukee Free Press 

Florence Hinkle, soprano, was heard in the role of Elizabeth 
She sang with warmth and tenderness, and completely won the audi 
ence by her sympathetic singing Her voice is exceptionally pure 
through its entire range. Her singing in the death scene was es 
pecially noteworthy.—Milwaukee Daily News. 

Not in years has an oratorio soprano of Florence Hinkle’s caliber 
been heard in Milwaukee. There are only two singers who come 
to mind that could approach her as a vocalist and artist—Clementine 
de Vere and Johnstone Bishop. Not only is she a vocalist of the 
rarest and highest natural gifts, but how wonderfully she electrifies 
everything by the splendid impulse of temperament and mind! 

Her voice is of wide range, and she reaches the high notes with 
the most astonishing ease and accuracy. To all the selos of Eliza 
beth she carried a supreme elegance of tonal delivery and a classi 
cally clear interpretation. “O Lord of Heaven!” and “Be- 
hold Me Trembling and Exalted!” were sung with an almost un 
definable, mysterious effect that carried at least one in the audience 
to an exalted region. “A Home to Me,” the long sustained tone— 
held through three measures on high G—in the phrase “Have pity 
the last a tran- 


m my children here,” and “I give thee thanks,” 
scendently beautiful bit as revealed by this singer, were all made 
still more beautiful by the supreme sense of artistic purity brought 
to their interpretation. Only a singer of great taste and of big 


musical mind could so interpret them.—Evening Wisconsin. 





Scharwenka Applauds the Tollefsens. 

Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist, and Carl H. Tollef- 
sen, violinist, members of the Tollefsen Trio, played the 
Scharwenka sonata in D major for piano and violin at the 
recent dinner in the Hotel Gerard, given by the Fraternal 
Association of Musicians. Mr. Scharwenka was present 
and besides applauding the talented Tollefsens, shouted 
“bravo!” on two occasions. Later, the composer compli- 
mented the young musicians who had performed his sonata 
with such thorough musicianship. At this dinner a dis- 
course on “Piano Tuning and Vibration” was delivered by 
A. L. Hood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen played solos at a musicale given 
December 26 by the Baroness Dahlerup in New Rochelle. 
Chey have other engagements booked and in addition both 
are busy with their pupils. 





One of the most attractive features at the reception 
given on Wednesday night to Herr Humperdinck at the 
Metropolitan was Miss Humperdinck. She was not much 
older than “Haensel und Gretel,” and looked like one of 
her father’s goose girls—-New York Morning Telegraph. 
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St. Lous, Mo., January 2, 1911 
Che month of December has been rife with good at 


tractions in the musical line, and before the new year is 
well on its way mention must be made of some of the 
very excellent programs and concerts that have been given 
in St. Louis of late. One of the most important affairs 
of a local nature was “The Messiah,” given under the 
direction of Rey. Father Manvetti with a chorus of one 
hundred voices and four prominent singers taking the 
solo parts. Madame Johanna Gadski was the assisting 
soprano and sang gloriously, her artistry making a direct 
and ready appeal to the audience. Eva Mylott was the 
contralto soloist and was greeted with rousing enthusiasm 
neRrR, 

Following “The Messiah” performance came Liza Leh- 
Madame Lehmann, 
who is an excellent accompanist, made her own composi- 


mann with her company of singers. 


tions most attractive and artistic. 
RRR 
A very attractive recital was given on December 17 by 
Mr. and Mrs. William John Hall, who presented several 
of their best pupils in songs by Amy Woodford-Finden. 
The affair was given in Recital Hall in the Musical Art 
Building. The evening was most enjoyable. 
nRe 
The E. R. Kroeger School ~f Music gaye a Christmas 
recital on December 20, the pupils of Mr. Kroeger giving 
the piano numbers and those of Christine Carter the vocal 
part of the program. The recital was a most delightful 
one, the students taking part having been thoroughly pre- 
pared to take their place before the public, Alice Van 
Arsdale taking the postgraduate course and already doing 
some concert playing. At the Tuesday Club recital, on 
December 22, she was the piano soloist for the afternoon, 
playing Chopin’s polonaise, op. 22, with a display of tech- 
nic that surprised many of her friends and admirers, The 
vocal numbers were well given and reflected credit upon 
the excellent teacher, Madame Carter. 
ner 
The Morning Choral Ulub gave a Christmas recital at 
the Second Baptist Church on December 22, and, as usual, 
everything passed off in a most charming manner. Some 
very fine talent was represented in the list of those taking 
part and the program proved a rare treat to those in at- 
tendance. 
nee 
E. R. Kroeger lectured on the subject of “Salome” on 
December 26. The lecture was well attended and very 


much enjoyed. IsopeL McCarMIck. 


Hutcheson Has Faith in Americans. 

Ernest Hutcheson, in a recent interview, expressed his 
belief in the possibility of American made concert pi- 
anists, 

“There is no good reason against your turning out con 
cert pianists,” said Mr. Hutcheson; 
ing them out, if sparingly. It seems to me that piano in 
struction stands very high in the United States. On the 
whole, you have fully as good teachers as can be found 
anywhere in Europe, and many of them are of American 
birth, The opportunities of hearing music are fully suf- 
ficient in the larger cities. 


“in fact, you are turn- 


Most students who go abroad 
hear far more music than they can possibly assimilate, and 
consequently suffer from serious mental indigestion, To 
the young pianist who is willing to begin his career in a 
small way, instead of regarding the top rung of fame’s 
ladder as his first step, America of today offers perhaps 
better openings than any other country.” 





Bernard Steinberg’s Activities. 

The youngest cantor in America, probably having no 
superior in voice or musical ability, in charge of two 
choirs, two organs (with Dickinson and Falk), having en 
tire charge of the music at Temple Beth-El, Seventy-sixth 
street and Fifth avenue, New York, Bernard Steinberg 

occupies a distinguished 
position. his Jewish 
temple is one of the largest 
and most beautiful in the 
world, the congregation de 
manding most important 
qualities in their 
such as beautiful voice, fine 
musicianship, engaging per 


cantor, 


sonality, and extensive 





knowledge of Hebrew 
laws, the Bible, etc. Pre- 
paring himseif for this 
abroad, Mr. Steinberg 
studied with Medwedeff, 


soloist for the Czar, direc- 
tor of the 
Society and professor of singing at Moscow Conservatory; 
with Davidoff, chief tenor, Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg, 
and with Chevalier de Bassini. One has but to visit 
Temple Beth-El and hear Cantor Steinberg officiate, to be 





BERNARD STEINBERG. ; 
Philharmonic 


convinced as to his voice and musicianship. Acceding to 
the request of his many friends, he will accept pupils in 
singing; he has heretofore had a limited number, but pur 


poses now to do it in a larger professional way. 





Kiirsteiner’s New Songs. 

Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, the composer and teacher, has 
just completed and is about to publish five songs for tenor 
or soprano, viz.: “Of a’ the Airts the Winds Can Blow,” 
“His Lullaby,” “Awake, My Love,” “The Betrothal,” 
“Morning.” They will be sung by Leon Rice, the tenor, 
at his recitals throughout the United States and Canada. 
Concerning Mr. Kiirsteiner’s songs already published by 
Schirmer, the firm reports very encouraging results. 


Valeri Recital Postponed. 

On account of an attack of la grippe, Madame Valeri 
was obliged to postpone her pupils’ recital planned to take 
place in the Palm Room of the Ansonia Hotel, Saturday 
evening, January 7. The recital is to be given in the 
same place, Saturday evening, January 14 jonci is to 
be the guest of honor. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn 
Some of the most enjoyable soloists of the season have 
n the members of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
afternoon was no exception 


1 the concert of last Sunday 


rule; and what is much more to the point the pro 


irrespective of the soloist, was a gem in itself. The 
pening march, Elgar’s familiar “Pomp and Cireum 
nee followed by the overture “The Bartered Bride,” 
Smetana, were well suited to put the audience in a 


htful humor with the world and themselves; especial 
“The is something of 
Minneapolis people, Mr. Oberhoffer 
a quaintly humorous setting which never fails to 
the little although he never plays it 
exactly alike. Ar of the series of new things 
Oberhoffer brought back from Europe with 


the « 3artered Bride” 


verture 


favorite with and 
ve it 
story, 


" 
presage odd 


w ice otl er 
ich Mz 
the symphonic “The Sleeping 


While 
and 


summer 1 poem 


Bruneau this is somewhat suggestive 
as absolute 
to fit in 
it is no less a very in 
and often weird chord 


instruments 


atin is classed 
would 
title 
picture 


sphere pro 


vivid imagination 
But 


with its odd 


im music, it take a 


events of the story 
ting tone 
which 


peculiar combinations of 


modern color foreign to the period of its com 


effects and 


ive if a 


position, Carl Scheurer, second concertmeister of the or 
chestra, played the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto for vio 
in and orchestra. Mr. Scheurer is a thorough artist to 

finger tips, and gave such a reading of this work as 

ot often the reward of concert goers to hear. His 
me and intonation are above reproach and his technic 
uch that he was able to free himself from all conscious 
ness of rote and present to the audience the proper con- 


ent of the work The ever beautiful second movement 
eemed to have gained in warmth and richness and so 
mn to the brilliant and intense finale, it was pregnant with 
lignified, and always .controlled but pulsing emotion 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsody,” No. 2, is another number 


all is said and 
modern music to 
when hearing the 


played by the 


After 
from most of the 


which always secures appreciation 


a far cry 
symphony. It 


lone, it 1s 
seemed 


No. 6, in F 


1 Beethoven 


Beethoven symphony major, 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra as if there were noth 

else in the world of music except Beethoven, so rest 
tl and calmly majestic. Let us have more of it “lest we 
rget Seldom has the orchestra entered so into the 


pirit of 


and every movement was a triumph 
“Mazeppa,”” by Liszt, 


1 composition 
The 


another number played by the orchestra, 


reading symphonic poem 


and while it 


iven a very satisfactory reading, it suffered some 
it by comparison with the beautiful “Pastoral” sym 
hony. Madame Kirkby-Lunn was the soloist, and her 


g contralto voice demonstrated clearly that there 


east one singer who cannot be covered up by or- 


ral enthusiasm. Her first number was the recitative 
iria from “La Clemenza di Tito,” with clarinet ob 
played by Salvatore Nirella, which she sang with 
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great dramatic power. Her second number was the typical 
French song “Le Fiancee du Timbalier,’’ by Saint-Saéns. 
Enthusiastically encored after each number, she responded 
with two songs from Elgar’s “Sea Pictures,” “In Haven” 
“Where Corals Lie.” 
RRR 

The Minneapolis String Quartet will give its second 
concert of chamber music on January 17, The program 
will include a Rubinstein sonata for piano and viola, that 
the people may have the opportunity to hear the first vio- 
Jean Koch, and a popular member of the Minne- 
Che “Forellen” quintet by Schubert will 
played with the assistance of Robert Klinitz and 
his five string double bass. The Mendelssohn trio for vio- 
lin, cello and piano, op. 49, in D minor, completes the pro- 
gram, which promises, like most of Carlo Fischer’s arrang- 
to be of interest, 


and 


linist, 
apolis Orchestra 


also be 


ing, 
nme 

At the monthly musical service in St. Paul’s Church the 

vested choir sang Mendelssohn’s “Hear My Prayer” and 

repeated two of the Christmas numbers. Edith Pearce 

W. S. Marshall gave a short 

“War March” from Rienzi, 


was the soloist 
including the 


Daubach 


organ recital, 





New York. 
OBERHOFFER 


Photo by Aimé Duport, 


EMII 


Hoffmann’s “Russian Romance,” Dudley Buck’s “On the 
and a offertory on Christmas themes by Guilmant 
meme 

A very interesting event for Minneapolis was the first 
performance of the new opera, “Pocahontas,” by Willard 
Patten. The music being the crucial point with an opera 
and the piano being totally inadequate to express a work 
of such magnitude, the real effect will not be gained until 
it is really staged with an orchestra; but one thing is sure, 
the new opera will never be used by amateur organizations. 
It is not that kind of an opera, and sounds more like gen- 
uine grand opera than any of the various treatments of the 
colonial incidents with which the public is more or less 
familiar. It might even seem that the difficulty of the 
a stumbling block, as no one but pro- 
fessionals or artists of ability could ever hope to do any- 
thing with it. But it is entirely singable and full of rich 
melodies, and excepting occasional tedious recitatives there 


Coast,” 


parts might prove 


is not a dull moment in it, although it is over long for 
staging. While the choruses were suitable and singable, 


the best part is undoubtedly the half dozen really beauti- 
ful solos, especially for male voices. “Oho, for a Steede 
of Matchless Speed,” “Proud on Its Lordly Heights,” 
“From Port We Proudly Sailed at Early Dawn,” “Late 
at Night I Crept Unnoticed,” and Powhattan’s beautiful 
“Lament” were only a few of the high lights of the new 
composition. It is to be hoped the opera will fare as well 
as the stage presentation in the quality of singing it can 
command, Seldom is every principal part so above re- 
proach as in the following cast: Madame Hesse-Sprotte, 
dramatic contralto; Frances Vincent Coveny, soprano; 
May Williams Gunther, soprano; Dorothy Overmire, s« 
prano; Francis J. Rosenthal, basso; Hector G. Spaulding, 
baritone; John Ravenscroft, baritone; Henry E. Moran, 
baritone; D, Alvin Davies, tenor; Thomas McCracken, 
tenor. 


: nRre 
The associate members of the Thursday Musical met 
at the Radisson on Tuesday morning. Notwithstanding 
the extreme cold an audience which filled the Empire 
Room gathered to hear the program of Southern folksongs 
and plantation melodies. Mrs. Wendell P. Mosher made 
a short address of welcome, and introduced Mrs, R. E. 
Burbridge, the chairman of the meeting. Mrs, Burbridge 
read a paper on the Southern songs, explaining the various 
forms to be considered. The songs characteristic of the 
negro and the South were sung by a quartet comprising 
Norman H. Wilson, Everett McElroy, Henry Moran and 
John O. Blichfeldt. Ednah Hall sang, unaccompanied, a 
plaintive old song, “I’m Troubled In Mind.” Some inter- 
esting negro dialect stories and poems were read by Grace 
Gerrish, and Mrs. W. G. Stockman’s mandolin club played 
several numbers. 
eRe 
Frederick Southwick, baritone, gave recitals in Waseka, 
January 5, and in Britt, Ia, on January 7. He will be 
the baritone soloist in a concert at Monticello on January 
17 and at St. Cloud on January 20. 
RRre 
Mrs. Dwight E. Morron has been engaged as the 
tralto of the House of Hope Quartet. 
ermre 


Professor Lang, head of the music department of Gra- 
ham Hall, is arranging to have an electric 
stalled at the school in the near future. 

nner 

The vocal section of the Thursday Musical, at its Jan- 
uary meeting, in continuation of its study of folk songs 
and dances, considered the dance forms in particular. 
Mrs. Walter I. Fisher read a paper on the subject and il- 
lustrated in costume some of the national dances. The 
musical illustrations were solos sung by Inez Davis Chand- 
ler, Mrs. D. M. Weishoon, Corinne Frank and Maude 
Meyer; a quartet; May Williams Gunther, Mayme For- 
sythe, Mrs. M. V. Farmer, Florence Miller; a duet by Miss 
Forsythe and Mrs. Farmer. Eloise Shryock gave some 
well known examples of the polonaise for piano. The 
hostess, Mrs, Gilfillan, talked very intrestingly of Euro- 
pean music and of the opera at the Prince Regent’s Thea- 
ter in Munich. 


con- 


organ in- 


Rnerer 
The piano normal class, a lecture course, conducted by 
Carlyle Scott, head of the piano department of the Min- 
neapolis Schook of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, will 
hold its first session Monday, January 16 at 3 o’clock. The 
class in analysis and musical form conducted by Kate 
Mork will meet Monday, January 16 at 4 o'clock. The 
class in interpretation will begin. Wednesday, January 18 at 
4 o'clock. These programs will be given by Wilma Ander- 
son-Gilman. 
ere 
Dagny Gunderson, pupil of Wilma Anderson-Gilman, of 
the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic 
Art, has a large class of pupils at Grantsburg, Wis. 
ReRer 
Vera Giles, one of the younger teachers of the piano de 
partment of the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and 
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Dramatic Art, is announced for a piano recital to be 
given the latter part of this month. 
eRe 
[he first of the second series of recitals to be given in the 
recital hall of the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory 
and Dramatic Art will take place next Saturday morning, 
January 14, at 11 o'clock. The principal feature of the 
program Rubinstein’s sonata, op. 49, written for the viola, 
and will be played by Jean Koch, head of the violin 
department and Margaret Gilmor, of the piano depart- 
ment 
nee 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Holt, senior day class of the 
Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, 
will give an evening of three one act plays on Friday even- 
ing, January 20. “Acacia Cottage,” “The Heirs at Law” 
and “Sunset” make up the program. Those in the casts are 
Marie Foley, Leila Morgan, Pauline Huth, Signa Myhr, 
Ethel Hovenden, Max Hampton, Harold Hawkins and 
Lyle Clement. 
s Se 
At the faculty hour of the Northwestern Conservatory 
this morning Gesena Koch, of Santa Barbara, Cal., will 
give a recital of original children’s songs, assisted by Ger- 
trude Dobyns, pianist, and Emily Morris, soprano. Miss 
Koch, who was a student at the conservatory a few years 
ago, is now prominent in kindergarten work in California. 
Her collection of 100 songs, written for her kindergarten 
children, is now in the hands of the publishers. Miss 
Morris will sing some of the songs in this collection. Ar- 
rangements have been completed for the presentation of 
“The Servant in the House” by Charles Rann Kennedy. 
The play will be under the management of Frederic Karr, 
head of the dramatic department of the Northwestern 
Conservatory, and the characters will be taken by students 
in the dramatic school. The date set is January 13 at 8.15 
p.m, in the Y. M, C, A. auditorium. 
Rene 
Pupils of Arthur Wallerstein, of the Northwestern Con- 
servatory, furnished the Christmas music at the Carleton 
Hotel last Sunday and Monday. Ethel Alexander, pupil 
of Frederic Fichtel and Arthur Wallerstein, has been ap 
pointed organist at the First Unitarian Church. 
MARIAN Coe HAWLEY. 





Guilmant Sends Scores to Carl. 

Alexandre Guilmant has sent to his friend and pupil, 
William C. Carl, copies of his three new vocal works just 
published. They consist of an anthem, “Come Unto Me” 
(dedicated to Mr. Carl), a magnificat in E flat major and 
a Nune Dimittis in D major, all with English text and 
printed in the octavo form. These will be sung for the 
first time in America next Sunday in the old First Presby- 
terian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, when the 
music for both services will be selected from the works of 
Guilmant. The list is as follows: 

11 A. M. 
TRUM . Gociduceateheads penta woken ene ewe ache Marche Religieuse 
NTE. sis ocand caw cnaaas bees tee sa aeneue ce Rhee Come unto Me 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 
Cae 6 Oh Mi Sa Caio DORs ae eRe eee Ce que dit le Silence 
Sung by André Sarto, baritone. 


Offertory 


TNs iid tipo Rede dees bhehe saber eeaueeiinar Communion, A flat 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 
8 P. M. 
PMN ovvhkccasuntakeadevesernel Andante from the Eighth Sonata 
RMD. 6xius.k depar seve sane waneens eilabeies Magnificat in E flat 
PRCT oc bck ic eds kooks dikaeecutansenveceans cotmiuaean Ave Verum 


LTT TTT Te 
MN. cides keene Sarawaain ..Grand Cheeur en forme de Marche 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 


Anthem. ... 





Adele Krueger to Give Recital January 26 

Adele Krueger, a soprano who has been heard a great 
deal in private since her arrival in America, but who has 
never sought publicity, has at last been persuaded by her 
many friends and admirers to give a song recital, and 
will do so in Mendelssohn Hall on January 26, when she 
will present a remarkable program of German and Ameri- 
can songs, including novelties. 








Sr. Paut, Minn., January 7, 1911. 
In spite of a driving snow storm the Auditorium was 
well filled at the Sunday afternoon concert of the St. Paul 


Symphony Orchestra. Although the men were pretty well 
worn out from the unexpected mishap on the return from 
Chicago and Milwaukee, and ‘n spite of the attendant up- 
setting of usual routine, a program of ordinary promise 
was attempted, which, however, was not up to the usual 
standard in cleanness, or in inspirational interpretation. 
Madame Hesse-Sprotte, whom the Twin Cities love to 
hear on all occasions, sang two numbers, the first the aria 
from “Marie Stuart,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Madame 
Sprotte was in fine voice and her rich, warm contralto 
never sounded better. The second number, which is one 
of Madame Sprotte’s best, the prison scene from the 
“Prophet” (Meyerbeer), aroused enthusiasm and the audi- 
ence insisted upon an encore, which she sang. It was the 
delightful little song by Willoughby, “A June Morning.” 
Of the orchestral numbers, after the symphony, the three 
smaller numbers by Liadow, Svendsen and Godard were 
the high lights of interest and the Godard number 
especially ‘ranked next to the symphony in the opinion of 
the audience. The program follows: 

March from “The Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven; two 
movements from symphony No. 4, in F minor, op. 36, 
Tschaikowsky; aria from “Marie Stuart,’ Mrs. H. H. A 
Madame Hesse-Sprotte; march from “Tann- 
hauser.” “Baba-Yaga” (musical picture after a 
Russian folk tale), Liadow; “Saterjentens Sdéndag” 
(melody by Ole Bull) Svendsen; gavotte op. 16, Godard; 


Beach, 


prison scene from “The Prophet,” Meyerbeer, Madame 
Hesse-Sprotte; waltz, “Voices of Spring,” Strauss. 
RRR 


The regular meeting of the Minnesota chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists was held Wednesday 
evening. This chapter, recently established in the North- 
west, is an organization of which the Twin Cities are justly 
proud, numbering as its members the prominent organists 
of both cities. It has for its object, or one of its objects, 
the elevating and further dignifying of church music. At 
the January meeting plans for organ recitals in the future 
were discussed. The business meeting was followed by 
supper at Carlings. 

RRR 

Sunday evening the choir at St. John’s will repeat the 
nativity portion of “The Messiah,” all of the solos will be 
taken by members of the choir. 

eRe 

The St. Paul Symphony Quartet, composed of Guy 
Woodard, first violin; Max C. Scheller, second violin; 
Herman Ruhoff, viola, and Rosario Bourdon, cello, gave 
the third concert of chamber music in the series at the St 
Paul Hotel on Friday afternoon. The Mozart quartet 
No. 15 in D minor, opened the program and, as every 
member of the Quartet is a thorough artist, the combina- 
tion may be foreseen. The cleanness, delicacy and balance 
were about as nearly perfect as one hopes to hear and the 
Mozart number was especially enjoyatle in its classical 
dignity, which is the prerogative of chamber music at its 
best. The Sinding Serenade, op. 56, for two violins and 
piano, while more in the novelty class, suffered somewhat by 
contrast with its more serious neighbors. The last number, 
and perhaps the strongest on the program, was the Dvorak 

“Dumky” trio, op. 90, with Franklin Krieger at the piano — 
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Nothing could have been more sadly beautiful than this 


trio, which is so rich in melody and feeling and needed 
but the artist hand and heart to present it properly. 
RRR 
The students’ section of the Schubert Club met on 
Wednesday afternoon at the home of Mrs. M. D. Munn. 
rhe subject discussed was Offenbach’s opera, “The Tales 
of Hoffmann.” Hazel Bolton Story and Ann: Hendrick- 
son gave the biography of Offenbach and the story of the 
opera. Piano illustrations were played by Florence Camp 
bell, Beulah Mounts sang Olympia’s song, and the barca 
rolle was sung by Clarice Lovering and Hedwig Schein. 
Marian Coe Hawtey. 





Tribute to Schlesinger. 

Irom Le Staffile of Florence comes this appreciation of 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger, the composer: 

“Herewith is offered the picture of Sebastian B. Schles- 
inger. He has composed an infinite number of songs, 
noted for their freshness, their originality, their refined 
form, so they have been praised and applauded wherever 
they have been heard 

“Mr. Schlesinger is a native of Boston, and has dedi- 
cated himself to music all his life; he loves it and it has 
Besides this, he is a real 
protector and counsellor of artists. His lovely, graceful, 
tasteful compositions have been executed by many distin- 
guished artiSts and also many times by himself in the 
intimacy of his home (as he possesses a superb bass voice) 
and also by his daughter, that delightful and fascinating 
singer, Lily Braggiotti, of whom we have had occasion to 
speak many times before. 

“Last May and again in October the princely Villa 
Braggiotti was crowded with guests who came to hear 
Mr. Schlesinger’s songs, and who were all enthusiastic 
over the compositions as well as over the exquisite and 
perfect rendering of them by Lily Braggiotti. She was 
beautifully accompanied at the piano by her husband, Isi 
dore Braggiotti, esteemed musician and celebrated vocal 


given him great satisfaction. 


teacher. 
Braggiotti, Mr. Schlesinger has another 


Berthe Merol, who is a wonderful artists and 


“Besides Lily 
daughter, 
who scored a very great success in Nancy as Marguerite 
in ‘Faust.’ 

“Mr. Schlesinger is an incessant worker, and the num- 
ber of his compositions is very great. He has received 
many honors, to which he is most worthily entitled.” 





Lillian Sherwood NewHirk's Work. 

Lillian Sherwood Newkirk, the vocal teacher, 
studios are in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York, and Norwalk, Conn., will sing at Columbia 
University (St. Paul’s Chapel), February 28. 

Many pupils of this successful teacher belong to promi- 
Mary Newcomb, daughter of the Honorable 
Josiah T. Newcomb, a New York State Senator, has a 
lovely lyric voice and is a promising singer. Elsie Hill, 
another promising pupil in this studio, is a daughter of 
Representative Hill of Connecticut. Although Miss Hill's 
family is in Washington during the winter, she has studied 
three seasons with Mrs. Newkirk. She has a fine soprano 
voice. Mrs. O. A. Turner, wife of the Ely Copper Com- 
pany’s president, has a big dramatic soprano and sings well 
This may also be said of the beautiful contralto voice of 
Mrs. Amos W. Morgan. Alice Esther Smith, who has 
sung at many clubs during the past year, has developed a 
voice of rich quality, and she is considering already a 
number of church positions which have been offered to 


whose 


nent families. 


her. 

Mrs. Newkirk does not teach “methods,” but places sing 
ing on a “natural” basis. She has, in addition to her own 
church position (which she has held since she was seven- 
teen years of age), a mixed chorus club of thirty of her 
pupils, which meets every week, and beside going over 
100 individual vocal lessons every week she has charge of 
the vocal departments in the “M. B. I.” and Hillside 
schools, Norwi alk, Conn 


LESLEY MARTIN, tet canto 


STUDIO. 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
SINGERS—Suzanne Baker Watson, Cora Croes, 
Paulire Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward. Geraldine Hutche 
sov, George Bemus, George Gillet, John Hend 
ricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 0’ Hara 
Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John A. Stabba 
Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt and many other 
singers now before the public in opeta and echarch 
work 
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Isabel Hauser’s Engagements. 


pianist, has many engagements booked 
February. Miss Hauser will play tonight, 
Hall, in Hackensack, N. J., with a 
rhis is the second engagement 
19 Miss Hauser 1s 
a concert to be given by John King 
W. Lamont, 
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success as soloist, she is in demand. for ensemble work. 
Musicians are impressed by her rare talent and insight to 
fathom the hidden meanings of great compositions. Then, 
above all, Miss Hauser is progressive. Every year she 
adds to her repertory some works that are not played 
every day. Her trips to Europe bring her into close as- 
sociation with master minds in music, as in the other arts, 
and that is one explanation of her eclectic tastes and style 
of playing. Formerly, Miss Hauser excelled in perform- 
ances of romantic music; today she plays the classics in 
a manner that satisfies the most exacting and instructs all 
who are privileged to hear her. 





Sara Alice Rich, a McLellan Pupil. 

Sara Alice Rich a professional pupil of Eleanor Mc- 
Lellan, has appeared at concerts in the Middle West with 
Before coming to New York to study with Miss 
McLellan, Miss Rich was a 
member of the Lorelei 
Quartet, which gave con- 
certs under the best auspices. 


success, 


Miss Rich has made fine 
progress since came 
under the wise guidance of 
Miss McLellan, a _ teacher 
always quick to perceive 
the ability as twell as short- 
comings of pupils who 
come to her. Miss Rich ‘s 
a very intelligent young ar- 


she 


tist and hcr beautiful so- 
prano voice is certain to 
make her as celebrated in 


other sections of. the coun- 
try as she is in the Middle 
West. 

The soprano was heard 
recently at a concert in Milwaukee under the auspices of 
Downer College. A leading critic of that city heard Miss 
Rich, and his opinion of her voice and singing is set forth 
in the following lines: 





SARA ALICE RICH. 


The 


Sara 


occasion was of special interest owing to the appearance of 
\lice Rich, who sang two groups of songs in a fine dramatic 
soprano of extended range. The charm of Miss Rich’s singing is 
enhanced by the possession of a sound and artistic method, evidenc- 
ing careful training and conscientious study. The versatility of her 
was shown by her choice of songs and numbers, in 
German and Italian com 


performance 


cluding selections from English, French, 


posers, 

Of another concert at the same college the Evening 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee) published this notice: 

Miss Rich delighted the audience, singing charmingly compositions 
in French, English giving each its proper 
atmosphere and linguistic setting, which are really an artistic treat. 


German, and Italian, 
Other critics and musicians have added their tributes to 
Miss Rich’s list of reviews. All speak of her having a 
vo ce both rich and flexible and a personality that is grace 
itself. Miss Rich has been approached by several managers 
and during the last few days has signed with Mortimer 
Kaphan. The soprano, for the present, will accept only 
such engagements that will permit 
lessons at the McLellan studios. 


her to continue her 





There are 356 students at the Leipsic Conservatory this 
winter, 


MUSICAL EVENTS IN LOUISVILLE. 
LouIsviILLe, Ky., January 4, i911 

Musical events are few and far between in Louisville 
this season and for some unknown reason concerts are as 
rare as the proverbial “hen’s teeth.” The Louisville Quin- 
tet Club, however, is more than usually prosperous, and its 
monthly concerts are well attended. On Tuesday night the 
third event of this kind took place at the Woman’s Club, 
with a program of the excellence which the public has 
come to expect from that coterie of musicians. A string 
quartet by Tschaikowsky, the Dvorak quartet, op. 90 (first 
time in Louisville), and the Jadassohn G minor piano 
quintet were offered, and, as usual, performed with beau- 
tiful effect. 

RRs 


The Philharmonic Society gave one of its regular con- 
certs in the Seelbach Auditorium on Wednesday night, fol- 
lowed by a Sunday afternoon in the 
Theater. The program for both occasions was practically 
the same. Mrs. Ellis Lafayette was ‘ue soloist, singing on 
Wednesday night “O Mio Fernando” with the orchestra, 
and a group of English songs by Elinore Smith, Ethelbert 
Nevin and Goring Thomas. On Sunday she sang only the 
Her voice is of pleasing quality, and was heard 


coneert Masonic 


aria, 


more advantageously in the group than in the Donizetti 
number. 
RRre 
Friday afternoon a song recital was given at the 


Woman’s Club by Katharine Whipple-Dobbs, assisted by 
Lillian Smith, Laura Lee Beilstein, Eleanor Bridges and 
Ethel Bailey. The program was an exceptionally inter- 
esting one. Mrs. Smith, who has a rarely charming and 
pure high soprano voice, sang “Miriam’s Song” by 
Reinecke, “The Perfect Year,” a wonderfully attractive 
song cycle by H. Alexander Matthews, and “Micaela’s 
Aria” from “Carmen.” Miss Beilstein was heard in Von 
Fielitz’s song cycle, “Schoen Gretlein,’ “A Dream of 
Egypt” by Amy Woodford Finden and the “Seguedilla” 
from “Carmen.” Miss Beilstein has a mezzo soprano voice 
of exceptional volume and color, and a dramatic gift of 
remarkable power. Miss Bridges contributed violin solos 
by Godard, Saint-Saéns and Svendsen, and Mrs. Dobbs 
gave several recitations to music, which she has made so 
popular in Louisville. Her accompaniments were played 
most artistically by Miss Beilstein, and the program con- 
cluded with the card scene and trio from “Carmen,” sung 
by Mrs. Dobbs, Mrs. Smith and Miss Beilstein, accom- 
panied by Miss Bailey. The recital was enjoyed by a 
large audience. 


The small city of Danville is to have a series of import- 
ant musical events beginning on February 6, when Mischa 
Elman will give a violin recital in Caldwell College. In 
April Madame Schumann-Heink comes. The ambitious 
nature of such an undertaking by a small college town is 
worthy of admiration. 


RRR 


David Bispham comes to Louisville on January 24 for a 
song recital. He has numerous warm friends here, and 
will be extensively entertained, for, if Louisville does not 
offer inducements to many artists to visit her she at least 
shows a lavish hospitality to those who do come. 

KATHARINE Wu1ppLe-Dosss. 
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SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER 


The songs by this composer have met with great success 
in France and Italy and are deserving of the highest praise. 
They are full of melody and poetic charm, the accompani- 
ments graceful and pleasing, giving evidence that the com- 
poser is a musician of high order. Here below is a list of 
some of his most popular songs. 
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Isabella Beaton te New York ana ‘Boston. 

\s usual, many musicians from the South and West 
spent a part of the holidays in New York and Boston. 
Among those who visited both cities last week and the 
week before, was Isabella Beaton, the composer and con- 
cert pianist of Cleveland. Miss Beaton went to Boston 
first, where she attended meetings of the Music Teachers’ 
Convention, and united in a joint recital with the young 
soprano, Fay Cord. The recital took place in Jordan Hall 
Tuesday evening, December 27. The program, which was 
exceptional, included an excerpt from Miss Beaton’s opera, 
“Anacoana,” played by the composer. The number pre 
sented was from the “Enchantment Music.” The only 
other public performance of an excerpt from this work 
was in Cleveland last spring, when the composer played 
over the score of the first scene. 

The opera is in three acts and deals with the Aztecs 
in Mexico in the period just before the discovery of 
America by Columbus. Perhaps the story is best told by 
republishing the sketch which appears in the last issue of 
the American Musical Directory: 

[he Aztec king, holding court in the forest, was receiving tribute 
from the caciques under his jurisdiction. He was anxious over 
rumors of war to be waged against him by the fierce chieftain, 
Caonabo. The king’s beautiful daughter, 
Her lover, Guicangari, demanded her hand in marriage. 


Anacaona, was with him. 
While the 


king was considering the matter the terrible Caonabo himself ap- 





peared with curiously wrought objects of gold and silver and the 
king pledged the fair Anacaona to him. 

\Anacaona was grieving in helpless rage over her prospective union 
with the hated Caonabo when Cangari appears. They plan to flee 
together into the forest; are surprised by the king's men. Can 
gari is condemned to be sacrified to the War-god Quaestal on tbe 
day of the great festival and war dance; Anacaona to be sent to 
a tepee in the distant hunting grounds of the king. 

In the glow of the early dawn Anacaona escapes. A priest of 
Quaestal, gathering herbs on the mountain, to whom she appeals 
for protection, draws a deep circle on the earth about them and, 
as her pursuers come up, threatens with a curse any one who dares 
set foot within the forbidden limits. They come up one by one, but 
each slink§ back cowed and abashed before the presence of the 
grand old man, who orders them back with such calm and fear 
less majesty. When they are gone Anacaona begins a passionate 
appeal to the priest of Quaestal for the life of Canyari. 
knowing that Cangari is destined as an offering to Quaestal will not 
listen to her. After pleading in vain, in hopeless desperation, she 
is about to throw herself over the high cliff into the sea. Just as 
she had poised herself for the fatal leap, the priest of Quaestal, 
who himself loved her, yielded and agreed to brew her a magic 
potion which should obtain the release of Cangari. 
the wood nymphs, who placed the herbs he had gathered over the 
fire. The flower fairies came with rare blossoms and delicate per- 
fumes, and the beautiful sea nymphs, wreathed in mist, with ocean’s 
treasures, and then the terrible storm spirits. When the tempest 
had passed Anacaona was seen holding in triumph above her head 


The priest 


He summoned 


the magic potion. 

Meanwhile Caonabo, hearing of his fiancee’s faithlessness, began 
a battle which seemed to be going against the king. In desperate 
straits, they released Cangari, who conquered Caonabo and saved 
the king. The palace took fire and the ugly figure of Quaestal 
Just then three breathless messengers ran up and told 
of the strange white birds that were approaching over the sea. The 
birds prove to be the sails of the Spanish ships. As they come 
nearer the Aztecs, believing them supernatural beings sent by the 
Great Spirit, take refuge on the mountains. Columbus and his men 
take possession of the land in the name of Ferdinand and Isabella 
and raise the flags of Castile and Aragon. While they are curiously 
examining the gold and silver figures presented the king by Caonabo 
high up on the mountainside Cangari and Anacaona are seen kneel- 


was burned. 


ing before the priest of Quaestal and receiving the blessing of the 
reconciled king. 

Miss Beaton is finishing the orchestration of her opera 
now, and when that is done, she may consider an offer 
she received to have it brought out. | 

\t the Boston recital, Miss Beaton also played the Schu- 
mann sonata, op. 22, three Tschaikowsky numbers 
“Song Without Words,” op. 2, No. 3; a nocturne and 





“Humoresque” by the same composer ‘and an “Improvisa 
tion” of her own. 

Miss Beaton left Boston the end of week before last 
and came to New York where she spent five days delight 
fully. She returned to her home in Ohio Wednesday of 
last week. In addition to her engagements this season, 
a spring tour in the West has been closed for Miss Beaton 

The Beaton School of Music in Cleveland was incor 
porated last December under the laws of the State of 
Ohio. The incorporators are Isabella Beaton, Marguerite 
Vera Cary, J. C. Sanders, W. B. Fletitz and H. S. Haw 
kins. 


“ Americanism ” in Music. 

Not that “The Girl of the Golden West” is entirely 
without Americanisms, if one may call certain melod.c 
turns and rhythmical movements popular in this country 
Persons who failed to note 


by that name. these musi 


cal hints would do well to study the score more closely 
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But, after all, such touches are mere conceits, mere tricks, 
and have nothing to do with the real value of the work. 

Let us ask a few pertinent questions, however. Is 
the music of “Tristan und Isolde” in the least suggestive 
of Cornwall or Normandy? Does Wagner put in the 
mouth of his Irish princess the remotest tinge of Gaelic 
melody? Has any one found fault with Verdi's “Falstaff,” 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” or Flotow’s “Martha” 
because the music is not English? Have there been any 
complaints because “Traviata” is not French? Is Gou- 
nod’s “Faust” even remotely German, except in its sub- 
ject, or his “Romeo and Juliette” Italian? Who finds 
fault with Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
it is not Scotch? 

Are Rossini’s “William Tell” or Bellini’s “La Sonnam- 
bula” characteristically Swiss? Is the “Barbiere di Sivi- 
glia’ particularly Spanish? Has Mozart in “Don Gio- 
vanni” of Beethoven in “Fidelio” tried to reproduce the 
music of the Spaniards? Is Weber’s “Oberon” English 
or his “Euryanthe” French? To come even closer to 
“The Girl of the Golden West” in a list of citations that 
could be extended indefinitely, is the music of Puccini’s 
“La Boheme,” which is surely one of the composer’s most 
popular operas, French or Italian? Would it be improved 
by copious interpellations of French folksongs? 

Once and for all, the question is not whether Puccini 


because 
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created an American opera. The important consideration 
is did he create a successful music drama on a romantic 
subject which appealed to his imagination?—-New York 
Press. 


Charlotte Guernsey's Operatic Successes In Italy. 


Charlotte Guernsey, the American soprano, who won un- 
disputed successes in opera during her residence in Italy, 
has returned to New York and will now sing in her own 
country. In order to be near her family this winter, Miss 


Guernsey cancelled her engagements abroad. The papers 


of Italy united in praising Miss Guernsey’s voice and tal- 











ents, Che few notices which follow will serve to show 
that this singer was regarded with favor by the musi 
critics: 

In “Cavalleria Rusticana” Miss G nsey showed to the lt ted 
Roman public tl he is ge i " t are 
beautiful voice and great artist cernment She ne of those 
intelligent artists who kz how to give to t l they interpret 
that art and science whic win for them t admiration amd favor 
of the audience Miss Guernsey ga to the character of Santuzza 
a dramatic intensity that was indeed admirab! L'Illustrazione di 
Roma. 

Last evening ther dawned upon ou stag Carlotta Cuernsey, 
a flower of exotic beauty; she aled fa ictress full of 
sentiment and passion, and sang wit a Vv mit i Imirably 
trained voice.—Giornale Italia, Roma 

The much ap;lauded Sig i G s ‘ e Santuzza at the 
Nazionale won everyone’s admiration, is one of t e fi nating and 
courageous foreigners who bring to our Italia tage their gracious 
smiles. Dowered with a Junoesque figure, a v e phab imimnous 
and full of charm, she conquered the sympathy of the public at her 
first appearance, and at every pertormance admuirat for her talent 
has grown As a singer we have already said that which seems 
to us to be only the just homage which is due her L’ Illustrazione 
di Roma. 

Monday saw the debut on the stage of the ( unale of the es 


teemed Signorina Guernsey, a 
“Il Trovatore.” She 


exquisite, velvety qu 


as Leonora in 





showed us a voice full of warmth and of an 


lity which she uses as a skilled and finished 





artist—La Regione Lombarda 


“Il Trovatore” could not have had better interpreters than Car- 
lotta Guernsey and Signor Mughetti; the former sang the part of 
Leonora in an admirable manner, showing to great advantage her 
beautiful and limpid voice. She was called before curtain many 
times at the end of the second act, and at the fall of the curtain 
upon the last act the applause was tumultuous.—La Gazette Italiana, 


Last evening at the Comunale di rina Guernsey 


appeared as Leonora in “Trovatore”’ happy success. 
This young artist, who sang last and met with 


uch a brilliant welcome, was much 





avatina of the first act, the final the aria and 





duet with the baritone in the fourth < ammatica 


Parlow Creates a Sensation in Philadelphia. 


Kathleen Parlow, the Canadian violinist, created a 
sensation at her first appearance in Philadelphia, Tuesday 
evening of last week. The audience before which she 
played cheered her. Miss Parlow has been engaged as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra for the concerts 


on January 19 and 20. 


Concerts by Gisela Weber Trio. 

The Gisela Weber Trio will give its next 

Mendelssohn Hall, Thursday evening, Janua 

Trio is to be heard again in Boston on January 27 in 
Steinert Hall. 


concert in 
ry 19 Che 
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cINNATI, Ohio, January 8, 1911 


Is the five-four movement a rhythm or a disease? That 


a question which always arises when programs of Rus- 


sian music are given, for it seems inevitable that on such 
programs one or more pieces in which this characteristic 
predominates is sure of a hearing. If it is not a rhythm, 
where does it find excuse for being, and why is it so fre 
juently employed by Slavonic composers? Is it merely 
‘ mbination of two-four and three-four, or (as has 
heen contended by some musical philosophers) 1s it a 
thm of a Muscovite peasant dance? Whatever it is 
ind wherever it comes from, one thing is certain—that it 
ilways has the effect of incompleteness and lack of balance 
Angio-Saxon sensibilities Deeply learned savants in 

e tonal art have made the assertion that at one stage in 


r evolution the rhythm of three was as difficult of com- 
prehension as we now find the rhythm of five. They con- 
all rhythms are multiples of two or three, and 


of movement have not yet been adapted 


tend that 


hat our tacuittres 


to any greater group than three, and that the group of five 

ibsolutely unthinkable, They also contend that in the 
process of evolution groups of five or even seven will ulti- 
mately be comprehended and that when that time arrives 
This being the 


we will have that added sense of rhythm 


case it at once becomes apparent that the Muscovite is 
much further along in the track of evolution than his 
Western brother, for the Russian composers tell us that the 


group or rhythm of five is entirely natural and unaffected, 
though they do not explain its origin, Some notable examples 
f this ryhthm are Ihe scherzo of the sixth Tschaikowsky 
symphony, in which the rhythm can be divided into two 
four plus three-four; the basso ostinato of Arensky, in 


which the groups are complete in themselves; the B major 
Wihtol, in which the melody is in four-four 


ind the accompaniment in ten-eight (two groups of five) ; 


lude of 


the concert waltz in A major of Scriabine, in which the 
rhythni of three-four is maintained throughout, but is con- 
stantly accompanied by a counter rhythm of five-four; 
Rachmaninoff's “Toteninsel” (“Isle of the Dead”), in 
which the main movement is in five-four, but can be di- 
vided into groups of two-four plus three-four 
nRreRe 

\nd that brings us to the symphony concert of Friday 

ifternoon and Saturday evening, in which the novelty of 


the celebrated tone picture mentioned 
ve. The inspiration for the work was the painting of 
name by Arnold Boécklin, and is one of the few 


the program was 


tion of the hearer, As there are many and various con- 
ceptions of the painting so will there be many and 
conceptions of the tonal picture. To the 
listener the work will be symphonic poem, 
and nothing else, because, to the average 
the “Isle of the Dead” is a _ meaning- 
phrase, Having no place in mythology, history or 
religion, it does not conjure up a mental picture and a 
small percentage only of concert goers having seen a re- 
plica of the painting, the title produces merely a sense of 
vagueness—nothing more. It, then, becomes apparent that 
the average concert goer will listen from the musical view- 
point only and will get what pleasure and profit he can 
from that side of the work. It is long and slow moving, 
dark in color, vague in outline and absolutely devoid of 
dramatic climax. That it becomes wearisome to the aver- 
age listener is absolutely certain; even many musicians 
who are deeply interested in new works failed to find this 
interesting; yet it is undeniable that it has a fascination 
which makes one desire to hear it again even if he has 
not particularly enjoyed the first hearing. That it is main- 
ly in five-four time may be the reason for its vagueness— 
perhaps that is the very reaon Rachmaninoff used that 
rhythm—but its lack of interest must be laid solely to the 
mental attitude of the listener, In the present age of 
rapid transit—and all else that that implies—one finds it 
hard to adopt the philosophic mood and listen to music. 
One desires to be pleased only. But the “Isle of the 
Dead” can never please. It can only cause one to think 
and retlect, and if one can put himself in that mood he 
find the work far more than interesting—deeply 
philosophical, even spiritual and‘uplifting. There are no 
tears, no sobs in it, no pleading, no striving; it is purely 
a reflective poem, the esthetic import of which must be 
divined by each individual listener and of which no gen- 
eral application can be made, To the writer it seemed as 
if the painting had been transplanted into tones—that the 
movement or rhythms represented the motion of the craft 
captained by Charon and peopled by souls on the journey 
to their last resting place, that the music was their songs 
wafted to the land of the living across such vast reaches 
of eternity that its vague murmur only was distinguish- 
able, and that the songs died away and finally were lost 
to hearing when the departed souls landed on that mys- 
the land from which no traveler returns. But 
it did not mean that to every one, nor to any one else with 
whom the writer has talked. To most people with whom 
the writer has conversed on the subject of the composition 
it meant nothing—not even music—because of the peculiar 
rhythmic construction (five-four) mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this letter. Conductor Stokovski gave the 
work a reading that left nothing to be desired; every 
phrase was clear, every line as easily followed as in the 
painting. It was listened to attentively if not understand- 
ingly, but it will have to be given several more times be- 
fore its real importance will be understood and appre- 
ciated by the average concert goer. 
zee 


lhe other numbers on the program were the overture 
to Glinka’s “Russlan and Ludmilla,” the fourth Tschai- 
kowsky symphony, and the Rubinstein D minor piano con- 
certo. Nothing finer than Mr. Stokovski’s conception of 
the symphony can he imagined. All the warm coloring was 


various 
average 
op. 29, 
listeneg, 


less 


will 


terious isle 








there, all the tremendous climaxes, all the naive simplic- 
ity and beauty of the dainty contrasting parts. It was a 
fine reading, and, though it was the last number on a 
particularly taxing program, it so enthused the audience 
that Mr. Stokovski was called on to bow his acknowledg- 
ments to the audience after each of the numbers. The 
soloist was Madame Samaroff. She gave a good account 
of herself in the concerto and, after diligent urging, played 
the Scriabine left hand nocturne as an encore. 
RnR 
Elsie Marshall, who has recently returned from several 
years’ study abroad, gave a musicale to a few friends at 
her home on Grandview avenue Thursday evening. Miss 
Marshall sang songs in English, German, French and 
Italian and showed a fine undeistanding of both poems and 
music in all her work. Her enunciation was clean and 
every word sung was as clear as if spoken. Miss Marshail 
has a soprano voice of remarkable beauty, power and 
range and, being gifted with a fine stage presence and 
magnetic personality captures her hearers immediately. It 
is a great joy to hear her sing and many people outside of 
Cincinnati will have that privilege in the future, as she 
expects to make a career as a Singer in oratorio, concert 
and recital, 
Ree 
IE. D. Johnson, president of the Connersville Festival 
Association, accompanied by Mrs. Johnson and their 
daughter, was in town for the symphony concerts. 
neRre 
Bradford Mills, director of the Toledo Conservatory of 
Music, has been in town several days past, but left last 
night for a western trip. Mr. Mills is managing an East- 
ern festival tour of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. 
nre 
A good story is told of one of the guarantors of a cer- 
tain symphony orchestra in the West. He was a sub- 
scriber to the extent of $300 annually to the guarantee 
fund and the president of the orchestral association called 
on him to see if he would not raise his subscription to 
$500. “I'll tell you what I’ll do,” said the guarantor con- 
fidentially, “I’ll be glad to raise it to $500 or even $1,000 
if you can fix it so that I don’t have to attend the con- 
certs.” 
nme 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will make a Western 
trip, beginning Monday, January 16, and returning Sunday, 
January 22, playing in Omaha, Kansas City and Wichita. 
a ne 
The Cincinnati Conservatory of Mus’c promises a 
galaxy of most interesting faculty and ensemble concerts, 
among these a Brahms evening by Theodor Bohlmann 
and Bernard Sturm, in January, an evening of large en- 
semble works by Frederic Shailer Evans and Bernard 
and Julius Sturm in February, a Strauss evening by 
Theodor Bohlmann, pianist; Bernard Sturm, violinist; 
Julius Sturm, cellist, and John A. Hoffman, tenor, early 
in March, besides the continuation of the Beethoven duo 
series, song recital by the gifted tenor, John A. Hoffmann, 
and a piano recital by Hans Richard. 
rere 
Tito Mattioli, of the voice department of the College of 
Music, spent the holidays in New York with Mrs. Mat- 
tioli, and returned with many interesting anecdotes gained 
through association with many of his friends and col- 
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leagues. Puccini, whose “Girl of the Golden West” is now 


playing in the East, was very magnanimous, and recalled 


his meeting Signor Mattioli when the former was quite a 
youth, in the Royal Conservatory of Parma, in which in- 
stitution both were prepared for the musical profession. 
At that time Signor Puccini was a most promising young 
cellist. Signor Mattioli was also very much in the com- 
pany of Campanini and Toscanini, and witnessed the lat- 
ter’s directing “La Gioconda” and Humperdinck’s ‘‘Koen- 
igskinder.” Another interesting bit of information which 
he announces is the continued success of his distinguished 
former pupil, Mary Hissem deMoss, whose professional 
bookings exceed the time she is willing to spare. 
RRre 
The dates set for the public performances of Gounod’s 
“Mirealla” by the Springer Opera Club of the College of 
It will be given 
complete, with a double cast and orchestral accompani- 
ment, under the direction of Albino Gorno. Those who 
attended the private performances of “Mirealla” as it was 
recently given in the Odeon were charmed with the beau- 
ties of its melodies, the meritorious work of the different 
casts and the splendid ensemble they maintained. 
nme 
The College of Music will present one of the best cham- 
ber music organizations that has ever represented the in- 
stitution, in this most intimate form of interpreting the 
classics, in this season’s series of quartet concerts. The 
additicn of G. Argiewicz, cellist, proved a most wise selec- 
tion, according to Henri Ern, first violin and director of 
the Quartet, who places the highest endorsement upon his 
musicianship in general, but especially as a concert player 
Che Quartet also includes 
and Walter Werner, viola. 
RnRer 


The second College of Music chorus and orchestra con 


Ernest LaPrado, second violin, 


cert will be given in Music Hall, February 14 
RRR 
The Messrs. Theodor Bohlmann and Bernard Sturm of 
the Conservatory artist faculty, will give a joint recital in 
Bloomington, Ind., on the evening of January 9, and in 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, subscription concert for the ben- 
efit of the Seventh Street Hospital, Wednesday evening, 
January 18 nRe 
the «listinguished Swiss pianist, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory artist faculty, has a number of 
important concert dates for the month, chief among which 
are engagements with the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, with which organization he will appear as soloist in 
Dayton, January 10; Cincinnati, 
bus, February 6. 


Hans Richard, 


January 29. and Colum- 
In Dayton and Cincinnati Mr. Richard 
will play the Chopin E minor concerto, one of his fa 
vorite works—in fact, the composition with which he 
started on his brilliant career as a concert virtuoso and 
first won the hearts of the Parisians on the occasion of 
his playing with the famous Colonne Orchestra. In the 
playing of this concerto Mr. Richard follows implicitly 
the ideas and traditions of the late Reisenauer. In Co- 
lumbus he will play a brilliant modern work, the Schytte 
C sharp minor concerto. Oscar HatcH HAWLEY 

Talk of Richard Strauss’ contrapuntal skill! Humper- 
dinck’s is far superior, for it is infinitely more difficult to 
weave a rug with a real pattern and harmonic color scheme 
than to just twirl the threads together without regard to 
glaring dissonances, as Strauss does. Musicians will mar- 
vel for years over the superb skill shown in the “Kénigs- 
kinder” score—over its composer’s almost Wagnerian 
genius in creating characteristic leading motives and modi- 
fying them in outline, color and mood, according to the 
situation. -New } York Evening Post. 
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BROOKLYN, 
After several. lean musical weeks, there was some ex- 
Brooklyn last week, when the Metropolitan 
Opera Company gave its fourth subscription performance 
at the Academy gf Music, Tuesday evening, January 3. It 
was to quote a wideawake Brooklynite, a grand “Bargain” 
night, with the bill consisting of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
followed by (with Caruso) and the Leonca- 
The house 
was sold out and there was not sufficient standing room 
to accommodate all who wished to attend. The perform- 
Mascagni one-act opera, 
Berta Morena was the Santuzza; Riccardo Martin, the 
Turiddu; Mr. Frascona, the Alfio; Marianna Flahaut, the 
Lola, and Marie Mattfeld, the Mama Lucia. The honors 


citement in 


“Pagliacci” 
vallo opera followed by the Russian dancers. 


ances were excellent. In the 


in this opera were won by Madame Morena and Mr. Mar- 
tin; both were in excellent voice and their acting was in 
all things equal to their fervent singing. The principals 
in “Pagliacci” were, of course, Mr. Caruso in his usual 
role of Canio; Mr. Scotti as Tonio, and Alma Gluck as 
Nedda. Mr. Reschiglian was the Silvio and Mr. Bada the 
Peppe. Caruso was in his best voice, and Madame Gluck’s 
singing was one more reason why many in that huge audi 
Podesti conducted both operas. 
nre 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, with Mischa Elman 
3rooklyn Friday evening, January 13 
Che concert takes place in the Academy of Music and this 
will be the program : 


ence rejoiced 


as soloist, will visit 


- Handel 


. Beethoven 


Overture, ID major 
Symphony No. 7 : ; errr 
Symphonic Espagnole, for violin and orchestra cvdeees donee 
ee - sthawdmnkeseeseeens . Humperdinck 
Mischa Elman. 


RRre 

The New York Symphony Orchestra will give the ap- 

pended program in Brooklyn Saturday afternoon, January 
14: 

Theme and variations from A Rustic Wedding symphony 


Soloist, 


.Goldmark 


Fie CMI Fetes ac cv caccrdccncveccnsccssteuedess - Moskowski 
Presto giocoso from Symphony No. 4... Brahms 
Solo for flute, 
George Barrere. 

Pose Gat Oils icccccwacddesscwwernenseesees cae Grieg 

At Dawn. 

\sa’s Death. 

\nitra’s Dance. 

In the Halls of the Mountain King. 
March, With Pomp and Circumstance...........ccccceceees Elgar 


RRR 


Both the concerts by the Boston Symphony and the New 
York Symphony are under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
RRe 
Mischa Elman, the great young Russian violinist, is to 
give a recital under the auspices” of the Brooklyn Insti- 
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tute, Thursday evening, January 26. His recital takes 
place in the opera house of the Academy of Music. The 


program for the evening, follows: 


Sonate, B flat.. F Mozart 
Concerto No. 2, D minor........ : p . Bruch 
ee, BP SN ins odes eves «++ee+s+Handel 
Standchen Schubert-Elman 
NE Gan deities < Monsigny-Franko 
Andantino secce ue cules Martini-Kreisler 
Schon Rosmarin (Alt Wiender Tanz Weisen) Kreisler 
Meditation Cottenet 
I Palpiti Paganini 

Perey Kah weom 

RRR 


Musical Institute at 128 DeKalb 
avenue, gave a concert Monday night of this week. It 


Students of the Fique 


was the eighty-first musicale at this progressive school o2f 


music. For this occasion the program was as follows: 


ee tare apace Dell’ Acqua 
For soprano and alto 
Vivian Melhado, Gertrude Gugler 
Album Leaf, Dance Caprice.. Fique 
Elsa Kanschra 
Nocturne, To the Spring....... ‘ ‘ . Grieg 
Air de Ballet.. ¥e ast . Moszkowski 
Eda Eggers. 
Grande Polonaise in F ‘ Liszt 
Orah Trull. 
Una Voce Poco Fa, aria from Barber of S« Rossini 
Bitte? wees : 4% , Meyer-Helmund 
Swallows ‘ .. Cowen 
Vivian Melhado 
Scenes from Norwegian Life F Grieg 
Lois Pinney Clark 
Scherzo in B flat minor . Chopin 
Alice Christensen. 
Legende, St. Francis Preaching to the Birds Liszt 
Grande Polonaise, A flat . Chopin 


Elsie Wilckens 
\ria from Samson et Delilal 
BECAUSE ..206- e ceeaeded Guy D’Ardelot 


FROra cesses - Re Raabe Adams 


Gertrude Gugler. 


Saint-Saéns 


Concerto in G minor Mendelssohn 


Hazel Carpenter 
Orchestral accompaniment upon second piano 


eRe 


Edmond Clement and the New York Philharmonic O1 
chestra, directed by Gustav Mahler, gave an enjoyable 
concert at the Academy of Music, Sunday afternoon of 
this week. 
given in Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, 


The program was a repetition of the concerts 
Tuesday evening and 
Friday afternoon of last week. A review will be found 
on another page of this issue of THe Musica Courier 
[he Brooklyn audience was most enthusiastic and show 
ered their approval upon the refined French singer and 


the conductor, whose programs this season have been | 
ersally admired. 


Two Recitals in Boston by Cairns. 


Thursday evening, December 29, Clifford Cairns, basso 
cantante, appeared before the Boston branch of the Ameri 
can Music Society, being heard in a group of six songs 
On the following evening he gave a recital of songs before 
the members of the Harvard Musical Association, devot- 
ing a major portion of the program to songs by Harvard 
men 

The recital was a great success and Mr. Cairns was 
many times warmly praised, especially for the excellence 
of his diction and interpretative ability. His work at all 
times shows him to be a man of high ideals and earnest 
ness of purpose, and to the experienced observer it is also 
evident that he leaves no stone unturned in his effort to 
present to his audience, whether large or small, the best 
_ th it is in him. 
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Curcaco, Ill, January 7, 1911. 
thirteenth program of the Theodore Thomas Or 
tra and the first concert of 1911 was given before a 
ree audience, which gathered to pay homage to the mem 
f The re Thomas and also to hear Wilhelm Mid 
Ite, who performed on the organ the Widor “Sin- 
s a Sacra rhe program in its entirety follows 

Oo . Brahms 
: S fo ] tra . Widor 
t i E flat BG. é beevevebersvere Beethoven 
(he feature of the concert was the appearance of Mr 
Middelschulte, the distinguished Chicago organist, who 
had never before revealed himself to such degree as a 
naster. The artist had many opportunities to disclose his 
brilliant techn and his work was nothing short of mar- 
lous His registration was varied and clean cut and 
his reading excellent Added to this, Mr, Middelschulte 
played from memory the difficult Widor composition, 
9 which, on this occasion, had its first hearing in America 
Mr. Middelschulte is a great artist, a master organist, and 
one who does not call to his aid either mannerism or 
tricks \s to the composition itself it did not impress the 
lience, which, however, showed its appreciation of the 
ork done by Mr. Middelschulte Mr. Stock con- 
with warmth and tried to raise his men to the same 
pitch of enthusiasm, but in vain [he acoustics of the 
ill and playing of the orchestra were as deficient as 

é The same program was repeated Saturday night 

nnre 
Theodore Bergey, the well known vocal instructor, and 
Mrs. Bergey, the talented pianist, gave a program of song 
ind piano selections at the residence of Colonel Van 
- Horem last Saturday night. Mr. Bergey has notified this 
fice to the effect that, although it has been said that 
Signor Marrone (a pupil of his school and assistant 
eacher since the beginning of the season) is a graduate 
f the Bergey School, this is erroneous, since the Bergey 
School does not graduate pupils, but teaches them all the 
rudiments of the profession up to the time they are able 
to enter into the professional life fully equipped. 
neRe 

Ferruccio Busoni will be the soloist with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra next Friday afternoon, January 13, and 
Saturday evening, January 14. Mr. Busoni was to have 
performed on that occasion his own choral concerto, but 
wing to the non-arrival in this country of the orchestra 
parts it has been necessary to make a change in the. pro- 
gram, and the great pianist will play at this, his fourth 
engagement as soloist with: the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
*BUTLER sux: 
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the Weber concertstiick for piano and orchestra, 
op. 79 : 
| A 

Frank Waller, organist and accompanist, has been 
He has accompanied Luella Chilson-Ohrman, 
who has been singing some of his songs. Last Sunday 
morning a new setting to “The Radiant Morn,” for so- 
prano and baritone, was sung in the Memorial Church of 
Christ. It is a melodious setting, worked out in good 
counterpoint between the two voices and the organ, and 
the last verse works up to a splendid climax, 

eRe 
the Chicago basso, did not sing, as 
with the New York 

Had the Chicago 


tra 


very 


busy of late. 


Arthur Middleton, 
announced in several musical papers, 
Society in “The Messiah.” 
singer appeared, no doubt he would have won that suc- 
cess, but though Mr. Middleton New York he 
was unable to fulfill his engagement on account of a cold, 
and the ‘basso told the writer that he did not wish to ap- 
pear for the first time in New York under any handicap. 
No doubt he will be heard in the metropolis, where he 
will show that Chicago can be proud to count him as one 
of its foremost singers. 


Oratorio 


went to 


nn 
The Walter Spry Piano School celebrated the New Year 
last Friday evening with a reception tendered to all its 
The affair was held in the Chicago College Club 
Fine Arts Building, A brilliant program, rendered 
entirely by the juvenile department, consisting of several 
ensemble numbers for two pianos, recitations and dancing, 
was followed by the serving of a light collation. The 
growth of this school has been truly remarkable, as the 
steadily increasing enrollment will show. Several new 
classes have been formed this week, and the year 
satisfactorily. 
nerRre 

Frederic Shipman, the well known impresario and man- 
ager of Madame Nordica, left last Wednesday afternoon 
for Washington, D. C., where the first concert of the 
Nordica tour will open on Monday, January 16. Mr. 
Shipman announces that for the fifty concerts Myron W. 
Whitney, basso, and E. Romaine Simmons, pianist, have 
been engaged to support Madame Nordica. Mrs. Ship- 
man, the beautiful and clever co-partner of Mr. Shipman, 
left with her husband, and will help him in the success of 
the tournée. 


pupils. 


rooms, 


new 


starts very 


nee, 

Mae Doelling, pianist, and Susan Drought, soprano, will 
give a recital at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, January 
14, under the auspices of the American Conservatory. 

nme 

Della Thal, a young Chicago pianist, will make her first 
recital under the direction of F. 


appearance in piano 


Wight Neumann, Sunday afternoon, January 22, in Music 

Hall. Miss Thal will be heard in selections by d’Albert, 

Beethoven, Schumann, Cyril Scott, MacDowell and Chopin. 
Rre 


Alexander Heinemann, Germany’s great lieder singer, 
will give a song recital next Sunday afternoon, January 15, 
in Music Hall under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 
Mr. Heinemann has arranged the following program: 


NE BI Soin ex Nise chee heehee harad Conadey anne eh Beethoven 
MS io 5 herds o UU Ket ao S95 Cen Fed CINe ERSEOS Beethoven 
ie EE COOP, TL TTR Le ee Beethoven 
NE CU Le ce ce ahneices vee eaerceekedeaneeaetad Brahms 
INI ns o-a)s 4d: Hse woe Rule ¥s v0 0 ORD RETR Cane awed Brahms 
I DUNNER... va 3 5k 5 a6 vibe ce tccndvevbensvuabna Brahms 
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Cee 8 5 dn. 6 CKO ® ge SUD 
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Nellie Barnard Vining, of Detroit, Mich., has given up 
a large class and her church position to study with her 
former teacher, Etta Edwards, who is spending the winter 
in Los Angeles, Cal. Mrs. Vining will settle. permanently 
in California to take care Madame Edwards’ Los 
Angeles studios when the well known Boston and Chi- 
cago teacher returns to Chicago in May. In a letter just 
received from Madame Edwards she said: 


Greisengesang 
Wohin 
Erlkénig 


of 


lovely opera you are having in Chicago, 
cannot have everything, and just at present California’s 
and flowers seem more essential to me. Wishing you con- 
THe Mustcat Courter, 
Sincerely yours, 
Etta Epwarps 


I envy you all for the 
but one 
sunshine 
tinuous success with your work with 


Esther Plumb, the well known contralto, starts next 
week for her Missouri tour and on January 22 she begins 
a five weeks Western tour. 

RneRe 


Maurice Devries, vocal instructor of the Chicago Musi- 


cal College, has just returned from his holiday vaca- 
tion, spent among his old acquaintances in Detroit. Mr. 
Devries has resumed his teaching at the school. 
nee 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, the well known contralto, re- 
turned last Wednesday from Oskaloosa, Iowa, where 
she sang with great success in a song recital. At the 


reception, which was given in honor of Mary Garden by 
William Davis at the Illinois Theater, Mrs. Gannon was 
one-of the soloists in ‘““The Golden Threshold,” winning 
again a well deserved success by her splendid rendition of 
the contralto part. 
eRe 
A pupils’ recital under the auspices of the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music took place Friday evening, January 6, in 
the Auditorium recital hall. Those who participated were 
vocal pupils of L. A, Torrens, all of whom reflected credit 
upon their mentor. 
ere 
Paul Stoye and Ida Belle Field, two prominent members 
of the Chicago Musical College faculty, were heard in re- 
cital for two pianos in the Ziegfeld last Saturday morn- 
ing. They were welcomed by a large audience of critical 
musicians and students, who seemed deeply impressed with 
the proceedings. The usual weekly lecture was given by 
Felix Borowski. 
aRe 
Resolutions of sympathy for Maurice Rosenfeld, the 
well known teacher, lecturer and critic, whose father died 
last Wednesday, were ordered spread on record at a 
special meeting of both the board of trustees of the Chi- 
cago Musical College and the faculty. Similar expressions 
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were voted in the case of William Sherwood, who is slow- 
ly recovering from a paralytic stroke. 
Ree 
Bliss Milford, now playing at the Studebaker, started 
her professional career as a singer in the Saturday morn- 
ing recitals of the Chicago Musical College. Her father 
was the Archbishop of the Chicago diocesé of the Episcopal 
Church. 
RRre 
Tickets for the monster firemen’s benefit, to be given 
Friday afternoon and evening, January 13, in the Audi- 
torium, under the management of the Chicago Theater 
Managers’ Association, may be obtained at the cashier's 
window of the Chicago Musical College. This arrange- 
ment has been made in order to accommodate any music 
devotees who may wish to attend. 
RnRe 
Leopold Kramer, concertmeister with the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, and for many years concertmeister with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, has announced to the 
Chicago office of THe Musicat Courter that beginning 
May 15 he will accept a limited class of violin pupils in 
Waldhofen near Vienna. Mr. Kramer has made a repu- 
tation all over the world as an excellent performer and 
his reputation as an instructor has placed him in the front 
rank among the leaders of the violin schools. 
eee 
John B. Miller, the popular tenor, will sing at the festi- 
val at Wichita, Kan., January 25 and 26. 


RENE Devries. 





Guttman-Rice Pupil Heard in Ottawa. 

Teresa Frances Wolfe, a soprano, who is a professional 
pupil of Melanie Guttman-Rice, of New York, gave a song 
recital at the Russell Theater in Ottawa, Canada, Decem- 
ber 6, under the patronage of their Excellencies, Earl Grey, 
the Governor-General of Canada, and Countess Grey. The 
program consisted of songs by Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Hugo Wolf, Lang, Foote, Massenet, Delibes and an aria 
from “Der Freischtitz.” Some extracts from the criticisms 
culled from the Canadian papers follow: 

Her Canadian debut in the Russell Theater was no less success- 
ful, her program was one of great merit and difficulty, but she was 
more than able to cope with the demands of it and at its close 
remarked she felt as if she could go on with another just like it. 
Her artistic intelligence, diction and enunciation, together with her 
own charming personality, charm of voice and stage presence left 
almost nothing to be desired. Congratulations have poured in from 
all sides, Her Excellency, Countess Grey, sending a message of 
congratulation, predicting a brilliant future and best wishes for her 
ontinued success on her tour through Canada—Ottawa Evening 





Journal, December 10, 1910. 





In describing Miss Wolfe’s singing only terms of praise can be 
used. She is of an attractive personality and her voice is a beauti- 
fully rich, dramatic lyric soprano. Her various numbers were ren- 
dered with splendid expression and in exquisite taste, showing not 
only the possession of a voice of exceptionally rare quality, but also 
training and cultivation that leaves nothing to be desired. Her 
best number was probably the “Der Freischutz” aria, which she sang 
with beautiful expression and remarkable effect. In response to a 
very hearty encore she sang “The Cuckoo” in pleasing style. The 
aria from “‘La Tosca” was rendered with splendid dramatic feeling 
and most artistically. To many in the audience her group of Eng- 
lish songs were the most acceptable and she had to respond to an 
encore, singing “Annie Laurie”’ with fine effect. Her closing group 
of French songs were admirably interpreted. ‘“‘Les Filles de Cadix” 
was received with great enthusiasm and she was compelled to re- 


” 


spond, giving as an encore “The Last Rose of Summer.”’—Ottawa 
Citizen. 





Vienna, December 21, 1910 


The most interesting concert of the w-ek was that of 
Ferruccio Busoni and his pupil, Leo Sirota. The pro 
gram embraced only three numbers, Busoni’s “Lustpiel” 
overture, the Lizst “Don Juan” fantasie,” arranged for 
two pianos, played by Busoni and Sirota, and Busoni’ 
much discussed concerto for piano, with orchestra and 
chorus. In the latter number Sirota played the solo part, 
Busoni directing the assisting forces, the Tonkiinstler Or 
chestra and a chorus from the Mannergesangverein. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic, and seemed greatly 
interested in the concerto. Sirota proved himself to be 
an excellent pianist of great technical ability and with 
f the concerto be 


much temperament, his performance <¢ 
ing really brilliant. The work, which, if I may use the 


expression, is as cosmopolitan in style as its composer, 


seemed to make an excellent impression. There was 
hearty applause, both for the composer and the soloist. 
Busoni left Vienna shortly after the concert on his way 
to the seaboard, as the demands for him in America com- 
pel him to sail from Europe some ten days earlier than 
he originally intended. 

RRR 

“Rigoletto” recently had its 204th performance at the 
Royal Opera. On November 24, 1869, it was produced 
here for the first time in German, having been sung for 
eight years previous in Italian. 

RnRe 

In order to retain Felix Weingartner as director, the 
Philharmonic Society altered its by-laws so as to permit 
of the election of the conductor for a longer term than 
one year, and offered him a three year contract, which it 
is extremely likely that he will accept. There were strong 
hopes in the fall that Weingartner could be induced to go 
to America next year, but the great conductor seems to 
have preferred to remain here, where the demands on his 
time will not be so great, and where he will have more 
leisure for composition. He is at present engaged with 
some symphonic compositions, and has also an opera in 
hand. It is quite possible that he will also occasionally 
be seen as conductor at the Royal Opera. 

eRe, 

Robert Pollak, professor at the Geneva Conservatory of 
Music, and violinist of no mean ability, gave a concert 
here with the Tonkiinstler Orchestra. The feature of his 
program was the first performance in Vienna of E 


Jaques-Dalcroze’s second violin sonata in C minor, the 


composer himself directing. rhis work has but two 
movements, and fairly bristles with ultra-modern ideas 
It was excellently played by Professor Pollak with surety 
of teclinic and mastery of expression. The audience was 
extremely enthusiastic, both the composer and soloist be 
ing repeatedly recalled. 
zeRrpe 

Ignaz Friedman gave a Chopin program at his recital 
this week. He was honored by the presence of his former 
teacher, the renowned Prof. Theodor Leschetizky, who, 
notwithstanding his more than four score years, remained 
until the end. 
Friedman’s art fully met all demands. He seemed some 
what nervous, as in many numbers his tempi were much 
faster than the traditional ones—or perhaps this was in- 
tentional. Friedman is undoubtedly one of the leading 
pianists of our time, though some critics incline to accuse 
him of oversentimentalism in his playing. 

nner 

On Thursday Selma Kurz will sing for the first time at 

the Royal Opera since her marriage to Dr. Halban, ap 


The-program was long and exacting, but 


pearing as Mimi. On Christmas Day “Meistersinger” will 
be given, an annual custom here, and on Monday after- 
noon Johann Strauss’ “Zigeunerbaron” will have its first 
performance at the Royal Opera, being given for the bene 
fit of the opera pension fund 
RRR 
Madame Giampietro, the well known vocal teacher, is 


planning an American lecture tour for next season, when 


she will speak on the relation between the physiology of 
the vocal organs and voice production, a subject on which 
she has made special studies. Among her American pupils 


this winter are Mary and Velma Sharp, of Alma, Mich.; 
Emily Hatch, Alice and Florence Smith, May Edwards 
Breck, of New York; Adaline Nemmers, of Milwaukee, 
and Vivian Johnson, of Illinois 
RRR 

Among the Americans studying with Professor Les 
chetizky and his assistants who have not already been 
mentioned in this letter are E. C. Steuck, formerly a well 


known teacher in Sandusky, Ohi., James O'Connor, of 

Rochester, N. Y.; Walter Scott, of Canton Junction 

Mass., and William R. Luke, of Nashville, Tenn. 
RRR 


Among the novelties announced for the Volksoper are 
Gounod’s little known “Der Arzt Wider Willen” 
Arthur Sullivan’s “Yeoman of the Guard.” D 


Y” and Sir 


pitas: the Song-Actor. 

“David Bispham has come to be more and more what 
the French would call a diseur—‘a song actor,’” says the 
New York Evening Journal. “His admirable enunciation 
ind his expressive voice and features do for the English 
song what Dr. Willner has done for the German.” 

In commenting on Mr. Bispham’s recent New York 
song recital, the, following excerpt from a metropolitan 
paper will give an indication of the pleasure that his pro- 


gram afforded: 


David Bispham, one of the most popr!a f American singers 
began his New York season before an audiem whose large nur 
bers and evident enthusiasm ample testimor to the esteen 
which the singer held The | ton is excellent yi 1 

as rarely been h 1 to be Ivantag iH gra was sun 
ent y i English eth ’ c : aced | 
t unew in his debt New York | ig Telegra 
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mspuvy Srreer, Beprorp Square, W. ¢ | 
Lonpown, December 31, 1910 

onight will bring to a close the Thomas Beecham sea 

of three months’ opera at Covent Garden, The sea- 
began October 3, and during the thirteen weeks’ 
regime eighteen operas have been produced, namely 
Tales of Hoffmann,” by Offenbach; “A Summer Nigtt,” 
Clutsam; “Hansel and Gretel,” by Humperdinck; “Il 
sarbiere,” by Rossini; “Hamlet,” by Ambroise Thomas; 
irmen” (Bizet); Leroux’s “Le Chemineau”; “Fidelio,” 

Be ‘ d’Albert’s “Tiefland’; “Faust” (Gounod) 

} letto” (Verdi); “Le Nozze di Figaro” and “Don 
Gi i Mozart; Strauss’ “Elektra” and “Salome” 
t d Isolde,” “The Flying Dutchman” and “Tann 
auser,” by Wagner, and Debussy’s “Pelleas and Me 
Among the singers engaged were Edyth Walker, 

Anna Bahr-Mildenburg, Fraulein Petzl, Zelie de Lussan, 
Edt Thornton, Muriel Terry, Betty Booker, Blanche 
imilton-Fox, Lena Maitland, Ruth Vincent, Agnes 
Niche Perceval Allen, Mignon Nevada, Madame Glee- 
White, Maggie Teyte, Margaret Lemon, Beatrice La 
Palme, Madame Litvinne, Carrie Tubb, Elizabeth Amsden, 
John Coates, Walter Hyde, Joseph O’Mara, H. Forcham- 
ner, S. Bendinelli, S. Conti, Maurice D’Oisly, Denis Byn- 
n-Ayres, Arthur Royd, Frederic Austin, Allen Hinckley, 
Robert Radford, Clarence Whitehill, S. de Luca, Lewye 
James, Harry Dearth, Charles Knowles, Alfred de Manby, 
Gaston Sargeant, Murray Davey, Seihais Wynn, Giuseppe 
e | i and several others The conductors have been 
hom Beecham, Percy Pitt, L. Camilieri and Cuthbert 
Hawle Many of the operas were sung in English, but 
t alw Ss wil much purity of diction However, too 

h bla should not be cast on the singers, who, in 

st cases, had originally learned their roles in a foreign 
gag | had but brief notice given them to Anglicize 

th xt 
neRre 

annot be said that the Thomas Beecham season of 

pera at Covent Garden has filled any long felt want, It 
is to he regretted that Mr. Beecham had not a higher 
peratic ideal, or at least some respect for the old copy 
k axiom about what is worth doing at all is worth do- 
g well [oo much was attempted and too little accom- 
lished he entire undertaking lacked the spirit of sin- 
cerity, and the slipshod prevailed Many of the singers 
were entire strangers to the roles they were cast to inter- 
ta ever Ww the ensemble sufficiently rehearsed 
retation of any worth or value was always nil, even 
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when the individual singer was letter perfect in his or her 
part, and the orchestra, when under the control of Mr. 
Beecham, hustled and bustled in accelerated tempi and ex- 
aggerated fortissimi throughout the whole season’s reper- 
tory. Terpsichore, being of good family and well bred, be- 
came frightened at this curious setting convoked in her 
special dominion, and taking time by the forelock she hied 
herself to other climes and was never “at home” to re- 
ceive an invitation to preside—if one was ever sent. 
eRe 

Long before his fatal ignis fatuus desire to conquer new 
worlds, and some few stars, led him astray from the paths 
of the legitimate, Mr. Beecham had a fixed and artistic 
standing as a conductor of purely orchestral music. No 
doubt he still retains his old ability in the genre absolute 
of musical art, but his reputation as a bona fide musician 
has suffered since his operatic debut. 

nRre 

It is said that “money will buy anything,” but there 
was a more forceful refutation of that popular aphorism 
than this Thomas Beecham operatic venture, for there is 
nothing in sight that the expenditure of thousands of 
pounds has bought except a publicity minus all prestige. 
Art cannot be captured by sudden onslaughts, and opera, 
and necessarily its presentation being one form of art’s 
expression, the ambitious one with his foolish forcing 
process ideas, finds it impossible ever to produce anything 
better than a barren, sterile, rudimentary mongrel imita- 
tion of the real thing, no matter how prodigal the waste 
Art remains 
a certain 


never 


of his time, his energy or his money may be. 
oblivious to it all after the fashion mentioned in 
Arabian Nights story. 
nere 

As the season draws to a close the statement has gone 
Mr that one cause of the 
company’s failure was due to the inability of the English 
that the English singer is not prepared to sing in 
destructive discovery to 
The 


famous 


forth from Beecham’s office 
singer 
opera. It was a deadly, daring, 
make and one that has cost huge sums of money. 
Did Mr. strike a 
bottom truth, or is it but the assertion of the old Adam in 
man? Which ever it is matters little, but the fact re 
mains that all such flash in the pan operatic regimes are 
harmful to the best interests of musical art, through the 


question naturally arises, Beecham rock 


falseness of their standards and their meaninglessness in 
the tests of fundamental art principles 
nemReR 


lina Lerner will play the Chopin piano concerto in I 
the London Symphony Orchestra under Dr. 
February 13. 
RRR 

The Melba concert announced for February 14 is creat- 
ing no end of interest, and the seating capacity of Queen’s 
Hall is practically sold out at this early date. This con- 
cert is the fourth in the regular series of the new sym 
phony orchestra concerts, Landon Ronald, conductor. 


minor, with 


Hans Richter, 


RP 
It is announced that Baron Frederic d’Erlanger’s new 
opera, “Noel,” will be produced in Paris early in the new 
year 


nee 


Ida Reman, whose recent success in London created no 
little furore in musical circles, has just returned from the 
Continent, where she met with some unqualified endorse- 
Besides filling many concert engagements Madame 
Reman gave recitals in Berlin, _ Stuttgart and Brussels, and 
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in the last named city, a private recital before the Countess 
of Flanders (mother of the King), who is an excellent 
musician, and was enthusiastic with Madame Reman’s 
work. 


Signor R. Sapio, long associated with the Moody-Man- 
ners Opera Company has been engaged to conduct the 
operatic season at the Theatre Massimo Bellini (Catania) 
which opened December 26 with Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust,” “Thais,” “La Wally’ and many other operas will be 
staged during the season. EveLyN KAESMANN. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY CONCERT. 

A very delightful Philharmonic Society concert was 
that in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, January 3, and 
Friday afternoon, January 6, when a so called “All 
French” program was given with the assistance of Ed- 
mond Clement, a most accomplished vocal artist. 

A suite by Georges Enesco, a Roumanian who is 
“French” only because of his training and his present 
residence in Paris, opened the program and proved itself 
to be tasteful music, attractive in melody, refined and re- 
sourceful in scoring and piquant if not exactly daring in 
harmonic coloring. The stress of youth is in the work 
and it has several climaxes of brilliant and compelling 
intensity. 

Debussy’s “Iberia” belongs to the set of three 
ages pour Orchestre” which he has published as his latest 
output, although private sources of information lead the 
present reviewer to think that the orchestral fragments 
are parts of earlier works, revamped and brought into 
line with the present aspect of the Debussy musical man- 
ner. “Iberia” is in the now familiar vein of the composer 
of “Pelleas et Melisande,” suggestive rather than frankly 
descriptive, stimulating a mood rather than portraying it 
or even attempting to make it an arbitrary conception on 
the part of the listener. Guitar effects, typical Spanish 
rhythms and languorous, colorful harmonic combinations 
indicate at certain portions of the score that “Iberia” has 
a definite title and a preconceived musical purpose to set 
forth, but on the whole, the number seems to tell no par- 
ticular tonal story and is to be regarded simply as so 
much clever orchestral “atmosphere,” akin in method and 
execution to all the other Debussy works in larger form. 
Che soothing and pleasurable effect of “Iberia” cannot be 
even while it not stir the imagination 
vividly or rouse any marked sense of great musical ele- 
vation in the soul of the hearer. 

Some excerpts from Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” suite, 
Chabrier’s charming “Ode to Music,” sung by the Mac- 
Dowell Chorus (a body of singers which needs better 
technical training and more thorough musical guidance 
tuan it seems to have received heretofore), completed the 
larger works on the program. 

With fine voice control, excellent diction, and musical 
teeling, M. Clement sang excerpts from Lalo’s “Le Ro: 
d’Ys” and Massenet’s “Manon” and “Le Mage.” He 
displays the best in the Gallic singing art and manipu- 
lates his tones so that none of the nasal quality so often 
apparent in French singers is present in the production 
of M. Clement. His voice emission is correct at all 
times, and with this virtue he combines interpretative in- 
sight and dramatic impulse of marked effectiveness. 

The audience greeted M. Clement with enthusiastic 
applause and recalled him time and again to render to 
him the homage he deserved. 
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w BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER’S RECITAL. ~ 





Saturday afternoon, January 7, marked Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler’s return to New York at Carnegie Hall, and 
she delighted a packed houseful of admirers with this 
unconventional program: 


Wedding March and Dance of the Elves, from the music to 


Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream.........Mendelssobn 
(Transcribed for piano by Liszt.) 

Invitation to the Dance, op. 65.....-..-+--2+ee> Oe rere c . Weber 

Impromptu, Op. 36.......eeeeeeceeeeeeeneeene . Chopin 

iene: i Gi: Pew os cae Pau dat eset ereses .Chopin 

Scherzo, OP. 30. 00 .ccccess G Siee Rabid kag CRN eke Se Chopin 


Sonata, op. 28 (dedicated to Mrs. Zeisler).. Oldberg 


Gavotte and Musette, No. 4, from suite, op. 1 1)’ Albert 
Humoreske, op. 101, Now 1....e00050: PerrTy errr Ter 
Croquis et Silhouettes en Forme Valse, op. 87, No. 4 (new)..Schuett 


Croquis et Silhouettes en Forme Valse, op. 87, No. 1 (new)..Schuett 
Melancolie, No. 1, from op. 51......... . Rubinstein 
Etude, op. 23, No. 2. . Rubinstein 


Madame Bloomfield Zeisler is enshrined enduringly in 
the affections of the American concert public, and no 
pianist ever was entitled more fully to that proud honor. 
For years she has preached the evangel of “the best 
only” in her multifarious musical activities, as pedagogue 
and player of the concerto and recital literature, and her 
educational work in this country cannot be commended 
woo highly or too significantly. To many of her auditors 
this remarkably gifted woman represents the Alpha and 
Omega of pianism, and while some of her male colleagues 
have inspired the same kind of regard in isolated locali 
ties, there is no touring pianist whose congregation of 
unswerving and militantly faithful disciples in America 
is as numerous as that of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. New 
York always has been exceptionally devoted to her and 
its adherence grew stronger in proportion as time rolled 
on and seemed to pass the great pianist by, leaving her 
in full possession of all her astonishing virtuosity, her 
ever youthful fire, her keen intellectuality, and that in- 
tense personal magnetism which always constituted one 
of the surest fascinations she exercised upon the public 

Last Saturday was no exception to the customary rule, 
ind the hurricane of approbation which broke out after 
the exquisite and delicately chiseled Mendelssohn-Liszt 
number testified to the fact that Madame Bloomfield 
Zeisler’s mastery of her chosen instrument was as re- 
markable and as inspiriting as ever it had been. The 
Weber piece was the medium that led to a further degree 
of applausive intensity and thereafter the demonstrations 
sounded in a crescendo that knew no cessation until after 
the last of the long list of encores had been played at 
the close of the concert. 

The Chopin group was a rare exposition of tempera- 
mental sympathy, tonal appeal, and technical accomplish 
ment. Madame Bloomfield Zeisler possesses all the 
recognized artistic ingredients of the ideal Chopin inter- 
preter and adds to them a certain touch of rhythmic and 
tonal individuality which lend her performances an inter- 
est quite different from those of other famous players of 
the Chopin repertory. 

The Oldberg sonata dedicated to the concert giver 
proved to be music somewhat solidly conceived and 
weightily set forth, although the slow movement had de- 
cided poetical charm and throughout the three sections of 
the work there were many moments which arrested the 
attention because of their sophistication in the idiom of 
the piano and the modern manner of harmonic expres- 
sion. Oldberg’s opus had a magical interpreter in Ma 
daine Bloomfield Zeisler and she did all that could be 
done in the way of its successful exposition. 

Of the lighter works contained in the second half of 
the program the record must set forth that they were an 
ntrancing series of musical enjoyments, spiced with all! 
the resources of Madame Bloomfield Zeisler’s inimitable 
skill when she is in the realm of salon pianism. The au 
dierce showed its keen appreciation by trying to make 
the performer repeat every number, and in truth such a 
double rendering of all the six pieces would not have been 
misplaced in view of the impression made 

Schuett’s new compositions reveal that Viennese com 
poser’s ever welcome gracefulness in construction, fluency 
of melodic presentment, and clever facility in harmonizing 
and “coloring.” Madame Bloomfield Zeisler did the pretty 
numbers with irresistible humor and dash 

Rubinstein’s etude formed a fitting close for so varied 
a program, as it treated the audience to the spectacle of 
titanic achievement in technical proficiency, and showed 
them that for all her dalliance with the softer and more 
alluring moods of the preceding half hour or so, Madame 
Bloomfield Zeisler has lost rone of that power and fear- 

s attack in the bravura field which used to cause critics 

dub her the “tigress of the piano”—a tigress with vel- 
et shod fingers, be it understood, however. 

Che scenes at the clase of Madame Bloomfield Zeisler’s 


ital equaled those enacted in the palmiest days of 


Paderewski’s popularity here, and than that the tribut 
of an audience could not go much further. 





Lydia LipKowsKa’s Lucia. 

There have been and there always will be many to essay 
the role of Lucia just because it offers so wide a scope to 
ambitious coloratura sopranos anxious to display their par- 
ticular qualifications in the famous “Mad Scene” primarily, 
and elsewhere in the score as a secondary consideration. 
Of these, however, there are very few who possess every 
essential characteristic for making the distinctive success 
of the role that Lydia Lipkowska of the Boston Opera 
Company does. It is not alone sufficient to possess youth, 
charm and personal magnetism, but one must have what 
Madame Lipkowska has in such rich measure, viz., a vivid 
power of imagery and the slavic timbre of a lovely voicc 
with its hint of tears, just that which gives the last subtle 


Re oe r 2 — 

















LYDIA LIPKOWSKA AS LUCIA 


touch of eloquent foreboding in the opening and comes 
into its own tragic heritage of sorrow at the close, as a 
matter of logical sequence. Thus naturally equipped, Ma 
dame Lipkowska has much in her favor to begin with in 
addition to the instinctive grace which makes each pose 
as it melts into the other an enchanting picture that at- 
tracts and holds the attention like a visual magnet. 

The success, however, which falls to the share of Ma 
dame Lipkowska in this role is fully equalled by her tri- 
umphs in other parts, for these same essentials, modified 
by the exigencies of each differing part. all go toward the 
artistic creation of operatic delineation in all its phases 
recent performance of 
Lipkowska 
achieved such a triumphant success that press and public 


On the occasion of her most 
Lucia at the Boston Opera House, Madame 


were more than ever enamored of her great art and the 
rarely winning charm of a personality which have jointly 
contributed in placing her in the forefront among the 
great coloratura singers before the public today 





Buddeus Reengaged at the Strassberger Conserv- 
atories. 

recent artists’ recital of the Strassherger Conserva- 

The af 

fair was held in the large auditorium of the South Side 


tories proved to be an important musical event 


Conservatory, St. Louis, Mo., and included the appearance 
of the two newly acquired teachers, George Buddeus, head 
of the piano faculty, and Mrs. H. McLemore, of the vocal 
faculty. Richard Woltjen was the accompanist and shared 
the honors of the occasion. Mrs. McLemore shows the 
results of good training and obtains good effects 

Mr. Buddeus an artist of note, and who has made fre 
quent concert tours on both Continents, became director 
of the Schwenker Conservatory of Berlin in 1893 and at 
the same time appeared as soloist with the Berlin Phi! 
harmonic Orchestra, playing the Rubinstein and Schuette 


concertos, While touring America he filled an engagement 


among others as soloist wit! the St. Louis Choral Sym 
phony Society and achieved fine results. At this time Mr 
Strassberger secured him as head piano instructor for his 
conservatories. He was in demand during the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, and another successful concert tour in 
Europe followed. In 1907 he accepted an engagement 
with the Institute of Musical Art in New York 

Mr. Buddeus has chosen St. Louis for his home and has 
heen reengaged by the Strassberger Conservatories. Fol- 
lowing was the program: 
Beethoven 

. Halévy 
Rubinstein 


Sonata, op. 57 (Appassionata 
\ria, Le fée aux Roses 
Barcarolle, A minor 
Moszkowsky 
. Blumenfeld 
McDowell 


I'schaikowsky 


Les Vagues P . 
Concert Etude (for the left hand) 
Concert Etude 

O Sing Me Once More 


Love, the Pedlar e German 
The Cry of Rachel ... Salter 
Tempo di minuetto Zanella 
Grand fantaisie, Norma Liszt 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander's Reengagements. 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander, the soprano, sang so beau 
tifully at the performance of “Faust” with the Mozart 
Club of Pittsburgh, late in November, that she was im 
mediately re-engaged for “The Messiah” performance 
December 29. Opinions from the critics of Madame Al 


exander’s recent successes in other cities read 





Miss Hudson has a voice of great purity and powe nd she uses 

it with discretion; she was at her best and he vork was greatly 
ciated Brooklyn Eagle 

[It is no smal! task for ome person to give the tire ntertai 
ment of an evening, but Mrs. Alexander achieved that result last 
evening to the enthusiastic satisfaction of the music lovers of Win 
sted. The singer’s voice is a pure, brilliant soprano of great range 
and beauty, which she uses with great skill and expression, being 
equally effective in the soft and subdued tones of the lullaby selec 
tions and the broad, vigorous rendition of the oratorio arias 
Winsted (Conn.) Citizen. 

Miss Hudson, who sang the 1ole of Marguerite, won the favor of 
her audience from the first Her sweet and well cultivated voice ts 


suited to the music and she carried out in excellent taste the difficult 
' 


task of imbuing her work with the traits of the gentle, unsophis 





ticated maiden, without resorting to any acting Pittsburgh Post 
There were songs from the old masters, Bach, Handel and other 
the great aria “Leise leise” from “Der Freischitz” sung with much 
dramatic fervor by Miss Hudson, who seemed fully equal to its extren 
| 


demands upon both temperament and voice, and wonderfully attractive 


series of “Bird Songs’ by Liza Lehmann, in which Miss Hudsor 
evinced a bright humor and appreciation of pure playful fun, which 
gave the best possible interpretation to the lovely songs Some 
Miss Hudson's beautiful high tones were admirably shown in these 
lighter melodies Greenwich (Conn.) News 


Christine Miller with New York Oratorio. 

During December, Christine Miller sang in five differ- 
ent States, appearing with the Springfield (Mass.) Or- 
pheus Club, Cincinnati Orpheus Club, Oil City Schubert 
Club, Cleveland Mendelssohn Club, Kenilworth (IIL) 
Club, Evanston, lll. Union-Oak Park, Ill. Club—Wash- 
ington, Greensburg and McKeesport Institutes—and two 
“Messiah” engagements with the New York City Oratorio 
Society. Miss Miller made a splendid success in New 
York, being recalled many times. 

\ few New York press notices concerning this perform- 


ance are as follows: 


\mong the solo performers, Reed Miller was a happy selection 
for he sang his parts with an adequate voice and correct style, as 
did Christine Miller, who has a lovely voice d sang in commend 

pie manner sun 

Miss Miller's work was especially praiseworthy, her singing f 

Ile Shall Feed His Flock” being a charmiu xample of the tr 
itorio spirit \mericat 

Miss Miller sang wit rl x lle “ f eaut f 
great musik Evening Telegram 

Miss Miller ing the contralto music wit st and 
pathy World 





Winter Term at Guilmant School. 

the Guilmant Organ School reopened for the wintes 
term last week Tuesday with a large enrollment M 
Guilmant, in sending New Year's greetings to Director 
Carl, said: “I hope that the Guilmant Organ School will 
prosper more and more, and do much to advance the art 
of the organ in America This will be a great service 
which you have rendered to your grand and beautiful 
‘ ountry.” 

\lr. Guilmant is much interested in the welfare of thu 
successful institution, and gives his advice and counsel 
many important matters 

[Thomas Whitney Surette, the well known lecturer, ha 
returned from Oxford University, and will begin a course 
of lectures before the students, next Tuesday morning, 
January 17, and continue four weeks This is Mr. Su 
rette’s third year at the Guilmant School. The first stu 
dents’ recital of the winter term will be given tomorrow 


ifternoon 
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practically novelties. Seventeen songs made up the varied 
and well selected program, and one who was there wrote: 
“Downing’s success was splendid, and he might well be 
pardoned for feeling set up over it; he sang the entire 
program from memory, with never a slip, and made a big 
hit.” Mf Downing has three more recitals during Jan- 
uary. 
RRR 
3etty Ohls sings child-songs, or “Gesture-songs,” as she 
calls them. She has had experience in Australia, and is 
said to sing with much artistic expression. 
nee 
The National Academy of Musical Art has been estab- 
lished by Jessie M. Graeffe; a reception and musicale was 
given there January 7. 
RRR 
Artist-pupils of Madame Newhaus have appeared lately 
various with Elizabeth B. Edgar 
for the Minerva Club, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, ten days ago, singing a group of Tschaikow 


programs, success. 


gave a song recital 


sky songs and two groups of French and Italian 


songs 


She has accepted a new church position in New Bruns 


wick. Orrin Bastedo was the baritone soloist at the So- 
ciété des Beaux Arts, Decembér 29, Harriet Boun also 
Both singers were repeatedly recalled and were later of- 
fered appearance at Como, Italy, in “Pagliacci” and 


“Faust” by a well known manager of international repu- 


tation, who was present and heard them sing. Naomi 


Simons has just returned from Baltimore after appearing 


n two large concerts there. 
nee 
Emma A. Dambmann (Mrs. Hermann G. Friedmann) 


entertained a large number of musical friends at her artis 
tic studio, 340 West Fifty-seventh street, January 6. An 
exceptionally The 
pupils who took part sang remarkably well, showing artis- 


interesting program was enjoyed. 
tic training; it was a real pleasure to note in these singers 
breath 


several 


correct tone-placement, perfect enunciation and 


Helen Hoffman, 


rts since her debut la 


control who has sung in con- 


st season, has a beautiful soprano 
of even quality ard unusual range, which she dis- 
lui,” “Shadow Dance” 


voice, 
played in “Ah! fors’ e and 
Pie young girl may look forward to a successful concert 


Edith 


f them of her own composition. 


sorgs 


Operatic career Sishop sang some songs beau- 


tifully, some Lulu Ga 


vette, accomplished pianist as well as singer, played 


works by Liszt and sang ‘“Liete Signor’ and other selec 
tiors. She sings with much expression, having a sym- 
Mrs. R. Wilson Smith recently 


resumed her studies with Madame Dambmann, her only 


pathetic contralto voice. 


teacher; she has a dramatic soprano voice, rich and soul- 
She sang “Di- 
Miss 
a yourg Swedish violinist, played with ex- 
cellent tone and technic, pleasing all present. The Kahn 
Trio, children who play piano, violin and cornet, contrib- 
uted popular numbers. Claire Runkle, who has studied 
but one season, surprised her friends and fellow students 
with her progress, singing Tosti’s “Serenade” pleasingly. 
At the close Madame Dambmann sang some songs in her 
usual gorgeous and with finished style. 
Madame Dambmann plans to give a similar musicale the 


ful, combined with charming personality. 
vine Redeemer” and other things exceedingly well. 
Slettergren, 


contralto voice 
first Friday of every month. 
neRre 
Friday receptions began 
Mons. Chadal 
of the Manhattan Opera House was guest of honor. Es- 
elle Harris sang, and several artists from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Heuse 
f society 


Emma Thursby’s afternoon 


January 7, continuing during two months 


were present, 


the 


as well as large numbers 
Messrs. Amato, Sle 
of honor successively, 


friends of Thurs)ys. 


ak and Bispham are to be guests 
Madame Nordica February 1o. 
RRR 

Hans Kronold announces a cello recital for Wednesday 
February 8, in Mendelssohn Hall, when he will 
play several of his new compositions, among them his 
“Spinning Wheel” and ‘Fantasie Orientale,” with the 
sub-title “La Mort de la The popularity of 
Mr. Kronold is such that he is sure of a large and dis- 
tinguished audience. 


evening, 


Favorite.” 


RnR 
Max Deesi, the well known teacher of many prominent 
singers before the public, who has been ill at his Sea 
Cliff home, this week resumed instruction in Carnegie 
Hall RRR 
Monday afternoon, January 2, the following pupils of 
Josefa Middecke were heard at the concert of the New 
York Leiderkranz: Minna Gilsow, Agnes Armington 
and Elsie Fuller 





Sarto in “ The Maestro’s Masterpiece.”’ 
Andre Sarto, the baritone, will leave New York next 
week to begin a new engagement in New England in “The 
Maestro’s Masterpiece.” The production is to open in 
Hartford, Conn., January 19 (for performances) and then 
the company goes to Boston, where an engagement be- 
gins January 23. 





Fay Cord Singing Robyn’s “ Blue Bird.” 

During her tour of the West Fay Cord will sing the 
“Blue Bird,” a new song written for her by Alfred G. 
Robyn. This song has made a most favorable impression 
everywhere Miss Cord has sung it, and the composer was 
so pleased with her interpretation that he has written an 
entire cycle for her. Miss Cord will introduce this at her 
next New York recital and at all her concerts in the 
spring. 





Leopold Mugnone, conductor at the Massimo in Paler- 
mo, is to revive “Don Carlos” and will also give “Gotter- 
orma” and “Andrea Chenier.” 





dammerung,” 
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VOLPE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
“ WITH BONCI AS SOLOIST. 


we 








It is only once in a decade that one witnesses such en- 
thusiasm as was manifested at the second Volpe Symphony 
concert of this season in Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon 
of last week. Alessandro Bonci, the greatest living ex- 
ponent of the bel canto school of singing, was the soloist, 
and Mr. Volpe arranged a program that was without 
flaws. The music of the afternoon was presented in the 
following order: 


Symphony No. 3, A minor (Scotch).....se+eceereeres Mendelssohn 
Una Furtiva Lagrima, from L’Elisir d’Amore............+ Donizetti 
Mennetto and Finale from String Quartet, op. 59, No. 3..Beethoven 
(String Orchestra.) 
Tone Poems, op. 22— 
CN ME PETE eee OEIC re 
Ophelia ..... cee ee eee cece eee eeeereneeereeeeeeenees MacDowell 
Che Gelida Manina, from La Boheme........e++eeeeeeeeeee Puccini 
Overture, William Tell.........ccceee cece eer eeeeeee renee Rossini 


The orchestra which Mr. Volpe has organized includes 
many young men, and once again the exuberance of their 
performances was a joy, The “Scotch” symphony of 
Mendelssohn was played with every shade of color, and 
often the listener detected the fragrance of the heather 
as well as the quaint strains of the bagpipe. Particularly 
delightful were the second and third movements, but the 
whole work made its deep appeal to the fine house. 

When Bonci appeared he received an ovation which 
lasted for several moments, and during the afternoon there 
were more ovations the like of which is not often seen or 
heard at a symphony concert. Ordinarily singers do not 
“ft” into the symphony scheme, but Bonci is one of the 
rare exceptions. His art is so ethereal and finished that 
he belongs rightfully in the highest altitudes of music. 
Although he sang first the old aria of Donizetti, the num- 
ber was delivered with such dignity and loveliness that the 
most refined understanding rejoiced at hearing such music 
under such musical auspices. A tumult broke loose when 
Bonci finished the aria and the last note of the orchestra 
was played. After numerous recalls, Mr. Volpe, smiling 
and bowing to the singer, both advanced and the number 
was repeated. This occasioned another wave of frantic 
approval. 

The classic charm of the Beethoven sonata, arranged 
for string orchestra, showed again the control which Mr. 
Volpe has over his men. These movements were beauti- 
fully played, and long as the program was no one would 
have objected if more such numbers had been added. - 

It is Mr, Volpe’s plan to bring out at each of his con- 
certs this season some work or works by American com- 
posers. The MacDowell symphonic poems were doubly 
welcome at this time, when New Yorkers are enjoying a 
Shakespearian revival. The deceased composer must have 
lived over the sorrows in the lives of the melancholy Ham- 
let and the insane Ophelia, for his music truly reflects 
characteristics in the immortal play. Surely these tone 
poems will enrich the store of Shakespearian music, and, 
what is more, these numbers should be heard oftener. 

For the second time Bonci aroused the house to frenzy 
when he sang the familiar “Che Gelida Manina,” without 
question the most poetic and impassioned aria which Puc- 
cini has composed. Bonci sounded every note of the 
lover and the pity of the humanitarian as well as the 
fervor of the poet in singing this excerpt of “La Boheme.” 


For an encore he added, with orchestral accompaniment, 
too, the “Salva dimora” from “Faust,” and this brought 
cheers until the building shook, Recalls and recalls fol- 
lowed for the tenor, and Mr. Volpe, consenting, Harold 
Osborn Smith, Bonci’s official accompanist, came forward, 
and, taking his place at the piano at the left of the stage, 
Bonci sang in exquisite English to Mr. Smith’s accompani- 
ment, the Schubert setting for “Hark, Hark, the Lark”; 
but this did not silence the clamor. More was exacted and 
more was generously given, but once again the singer and 
his excellent accompanist returned and another English 
song was given, which very appropriately was by Mac- 
Dowell, “A Maid Sings Light.” 

After one more wave of enthusiasm order was restored, 
but again there was pandimonium when Mr. Volpe took 
his place on the stand. The audience extended a well 
earned ovation to the happy orchestral leader before the 
orchestra played the overture to “William Tell.” This 
popular number, which has been allowed to slumber for 
some time, so far as New York concerts are concerned, 
made a fitting close to a memorable concert. 

The Volpe Symphony Society is to be commended for 
giving New York music lovers another opportunity to 
hear Bonci again this season. Let it be fervently hoped 
that it will not be the last time, either. Such singing 
covers a multitude of vocal sins in and out of season. 





Esperanza Garrigue Pupils Winning Successes. 

Esperanza Garrigue reopened her studio in the Hotel 
Colonia, 535 West 112th street, late in the autumn after 
several years spent in this country and abroad in other 
work. Many of her former pupils are back studying with 
her. Among those winning success now are Eleanor Tain- 
ter, contralto soloist in the choir of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church (Dr. Parkhurst, pastor), and Agatha 
Berkoel, teacher and concert singer in Salt Lake City. 
Other beautiful voies back in the Garrigue studio are Vir- 
ginia Wilson, formerly with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany (under the Conried management); Roa Eaton, the 
singer who created a sensation at the Maine music festi- 
vals in 1907; Francis MacNichol, the tenor, known as one 
of the best musicians in Maine. Mr. MacNichol trained 
some of the choruses for the Maine festivals, and he is 
himself a fine singer and excellent vocal teacher. The 
Italian tenor, Luigi Samolli, complimented Mr. Mac- 
Nichol’s voice placement and tone production, which he 
received under the Garrigue training. During Madame 
Garrigue’s absence from her studio, Mr. MacNichol con- 
tinued his lessons with Mrs. Eaton, who in every way 
carried out the schooling of her teacher, Madame Gar- 
rigue. Every little while Mr, MacNichol leaves his work 
in Maine to run down to New York for another course 
of lessons from Madame Garrigue. When in New York 
he takes two lessons daily. 

Another Garrigue pupil who is doing gloriously is Grace 
Clark, who received a fabulous sum for singing in high 
grade vaudeville numbers like the “Waltz Song” from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” A new voice in the Garrigue studio 
this winter is that of Gloria Gill, who won some fame 
in the performances of “The Blue Bird” at the New Thea- 


ter. Julia Budd, of Yonkers, N. Y., formerly a pupil of 
G. Magnus Schulz, has given up her work as vocal teacher 
to prepare herself for concert and oratorio work under 
Madame Garrigue. Mr. Schulz, by the way, is also a 
Garrigue pupil since he came to the Garrigue studio on 
the retirement of Luisa Cappiani. Mr. Schulz always 
comes to the Garrigue studio for advanced lessons when 
his concert engagements permit. 

Bessie Blake, of Yonkers, has begun earnest study with 
Madame Garrigue; she has a fine voice and brain and is 
certain to win success in concert and church work. Miss 
Blake came to this teacher after seeing the remarkable 
progress made in ten lessons by the other Yonkers singer, 
Miss Budd. Another “find” which Madame Garrigue has 
had this winter is a little French girl, Ernestine Gingras, 
with a thrilling dramatic voice. Miss Gingras takes four 
lessons a week and is laying the foundation for a career 
in grand opera. She has already received one enticing 
offer, but, acting on the advice of her teacher, she will not 
make her debut until April 

Because her class of professional pupils is so large this 
winter, Madame Garrigue has been obliged to refuse as 
pupils young women in society. Madame Garrigue only 
accepts now voices and talents that are exceptional, In 
addition to her teaching, she has been engaged to write a 
series of articles on voice culture for La Follia, a leading 
Italian newspaper published in New York. 





Clarence Eddy in Detroit. 

Clarence Eddy, the famous organist, has given recitals 
this season in the West and South as well as in the East. 
From every section the same verdicts are expressed; Mr. 
Eddy is mentioned as one of the master players of the 
world. 

The following notice refers to a November recital in 
Detroit, Mich.: 


The visit of so distinguished an artist to the city as Clarence 
Eddy was decidedly unusual, and the enormous audiences that 
greeted him at the North Woodward Baptist Church indicated that 
his delightful ministrations were appreciated to the full. There are 
many who devote their lives exclusively to public performances on 
the piano, but very few who show a similar devotion to the organ 
Indeed the very nature of the organist’s occupation generally forces 
him to forego concert tours, and hence the latter resolves itself into 
supplementary incidents. As a virtuoso Mr. Eddy not only leads 
by reason of lack of competition, but he is in reality a great artist 
In addition to this he is a man of the world, a gentleman of cul 
ture, a person of intellectual power and broad sympathies, one of 
the men who has been a great influence in adding dignity to the 


profession. Hence it was a great pleasure to welcome him to the 
city in more ways than one. I have never heard him play with 
more finish and refined elegance of expression than upon the occa- 
sion of this Detroit visit. The two recitals were truly a delight 
May either the North Woodward or some other church show a 
similar enterprise and not allow so many years to elapse before he 
be given another opportunity to play in Detroit.—Detroit Saturday 


Night, November 26, 1910. 





Bertram Peacock's Success in Baltimore. 

Bertram Peacock, the baritone, has filled many good en- 
gagements this season in recital and concert. The follow- 
ing notices, all from the Baltimore News, refer to three 
different appearances in the Monumental City: 

Mr. Peacock’s part of the program was also well rendered. The 
Leoncavallo prologue to the opera “Pagliacci” was very well given. 
The German and French songs were also well done. The Wecker- 
lein selection was encored and repeated 

Mr. Peacock has sung frequently at the Peabody, and his voice 


and work are such as to make him a welcome contributor to a 
recital program. He is especially successful in oratorio selections, 
and his singing of “Thus Saith the Lord,” from “The Messiah,” was 


impressive. 


Bertram Peacock, who sang the “Pagliacci” prologue, once more 
demonstrated that he is an artist of great possibilities and that his 


art has long ago passed its incipient stage 
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| BUSONI'S TRIUMPH "2 CHICKERING 


Busoni made another royal success in his first concert of this season at Carnegie 
Hall on Monday afternoon. Also the Chickering piano made a royal success under the 
manipulations of the wizard’s hands. With one of the most trying programs that any 
pianist has ever presented to a musical audience in New York, Busoni demonstrated that 
the claim of “king of pianists” had a basis of fact, and the Chickering piano again demon- 
strated that its artistic possibilities, under the manipulations of a great pianist like Busoni, 
met all the demands made upon it in this trying program. The critics of New York gave 
Busoni his just due and such expressions as “one of the most expert manipulators of the 
piano now living” were common. The tremendous technical ability of Busoni was referred 
to by each critic, and the fact that the Chickering piano met the demands of this almost 
impossible technical manipulation proved that its mechanical responsiveness is unsur- 
passed and places it at the head of the pianos of the world. 


The Liszt program necessarily made tremendous demands upon the tone-producing 
qualities of the Chickering, and the contrast presented by the Chopin compositions with 
those of the Liszt numbers plainly evinced the fact that the tonal possibilities of the 
Chickering are such as to deserve the high praise given the instrument by the Master 
himself after his concert on Monday afternoon. Busoni was delighted with the Chickering 
piano, which means that the Master had placed before him all that he needed in his 
interpretation of the program, which was one of unusual selection as far as piano compo- 
sitions are concerned. The triumph of Busoni meant the triumph of the Chickering, for 
without a piano that would respond to all the demands made upon it in a program of 
this character, Busoni would not have been able to create such a pronounced sensation 
which brought a huge audience to enthusiastic demonstrations seldom heard at a piano 


recital. 


The following criticisms from the daily press, printed without eliminations or changes 
of any nature whatever, show the tremendous ovation given Busoni and the Chickering 


piano: 


matters. It will bear the same relation to all other books player. And he played the “Don Juan” fantasia very fast 


(New York Sun.| indeed. 





FERRUCCIO BUSONI’S RECITAL. 


Chopin and Liszt Figure in an Interesting Pro- 


gramme. 


mptation to prolong comment on the program of- 
rruccio Busoni at his piano recital in Carnegte 
.y afternoon must be resisted. Nevertheless 
it was 100 years ago that Franz Liszt was born and 
i played so many noteworthy com 


fered by hee 


Dla 


that Busoni pl 
he wizard of the keyboard, the temptation 
f Liszt is proved by the public 
clime. This music always arouses 
1 while the critical shake their sapient heads 


and 
e rejoices and is exceeding glad. 


ni brought forward yesterday “Don Juan” ‘n 
ble fantasia which Liszt made out of music 
He paid tribute to the gentle St. 

he mellifluous rivulets of tone with 

iht to depict the doings of this very ven- 
forth the “fiery untamed steed,” 
(which Bob Miles and Ada 

ed to ride so many, many years ago) in 
d old bells of “La Cam- 

tic lights of “Feux Follets,” 

he made the piano reverberate with the 


transcendental technics of the grand old man of the ele 


vated wrist 


Hunel 


1 Liszt critics would 


If Mr. er would only finish his wonderful book 


have much more to say on these 


on piano playing as Mirza Murad Ali Beg’s to all other 
books on native life in India. Mirza’s book, alas, has not 
yet appeared, and neither has Mr. Huneker’s, but we have 
hopes of the latter. 

When it comes no doubt it will tell us what Liszt was 
doing in all those five years when he ran away from Paris 
and the world and went into the dark to seek for the way 
to become Paganini with a piano. Then we shall know 
the full meaning of the Paganini etudes and these start- 
ling transcendentalisms and the other harmonies of the 
evening which this marvelous man made with ten fingers. 

We shall, however, not understand any better than we 
do now that the rea! reason of the public worship of music 
of this kind is based on adoration of the ability to make 
a piano sing, for the secret of Liszt was the never ceasing 
cantilena. And that is the secret of the successful Liszt 
player. Clarity of enunciation, exquisite beauty of tone 
and variety of color, all things which Liszt explored to 
their limits, are the elements of superficial beauty which 
charm the general hearer. 

Mr. Busoni is a musician of most refined intelligence. 
His conceptions are based on the reflections of a student 
and the appreciations of a penetrative criticism. He in- 
terprets with enthusiasm and with finality of phrase. He 
has the air of profound authority. He is never apologetic. 
He goes before his audienee, not a pleader, but a lord. 
His audience thanks and applauds him. 


Everything is settled for it when it has seated itself. 
it is most gratifying. And then, too, Mr. Busoni plays 
with so much external beauty that even those who do not 
know what has been settled for them go away titillating 
with mtch delight. Mr. Busoni is an admirable Liszt 


It was a beautiful afternoon. 





[New York Morgen Journal.| 
BUSONI. 

It was a very unusual program which Busoni gave yes- 
terday, but not more so than the piano playing of the ar- 
tist. It has been known for a long time that his playing is 
remarkable for strong individuality; one knows his infal- 
lible technic, the surety of which is so great, that a well 
known pianist, who was present yesterday remarked that 
it is surety good enough for a loan by the Bank of Eng- 
land. One knows his wonderful touch full of nuances, and 
a dozen other superb qualities and yet yesterday he sur- 
prised us with the grandeur, the colossality of his Liszt 
playing, which was given truly in the spirit of the master. 

Busoni commenced with Chopin's four ballads, op. Nos. 
23, 38, 47 and the very rarely heard op. 52, the first one 
of which received the best treatment, and yet it seemed as 
if the tender Chopin is less close to Busoni than Liszt. 
His touch, full of varied colors, enables him to “sing” 
Chopin’s “Cantilene” with superlative Leauty of tone, ali 
the poetic. magic of Chopin grips us, but all of a sudden 
the “passagenspiel” seems far too manly for the tenderly 
feeling Chopin. : 

Different is the Liszt of the artist. That was indeed a 
pPianistic achievement—the way Busoni played the four 
transcendental etudes, the powerful “Mazeppa,”.the longing, 
tender “Ricordanza,” the glittering “Feux Follets” an: 
exotic “Appassionata.” 

No wonder that after finishing with two further Liszt 
etudes from the Paganini series, Busoni was called to the 
front again and again. The program ended with the two 
St. Francis legends and the famous “Don Juan” fantasie, 


and 
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played with a virtuosity which left one literally gasping for 
breath. 


(New Yorker Staats-Zeitung.|) 
BUSONI RECITAL. 


A whole book should be written concerning Busoni’s 
playing at the recital yesterday afternoon when there was 
“lightning,” but no “thunder.” 

Busoni opened his program with four of the Chopin 
ballads, which he played with superb rhythmic and dynamic 
powers. The characteristics of the ballad form were de- 
livered impressively. 

The first in G minor was played with moving pathos 
and later the glowing E fiat major episode revealed first 
wonderful tenderness, and then came a storm of glow and 
passion. The second, op. 38, with the folkstone grace in 
the andantino, ended vehemently in the presto. The third 
ballad in A flat major, with its enormous gradations, re- 
vealed surprising tone qualities, reminding one in its 
rhythmic movements of a gallop of fiery steeds, winding up 
with a burst of victorious songs which was given, as by 
magic, orchestral tone color. From a technical point of 
view, the ‘most finished, perhaps, was the fourth ballad in 
F minor, which was declaimed with scholarly penetration. 

Then came Liszt. Busoni is a masterly Liszt player. His 
conceptions and technic are so great that one takes their 
presence as granted without ever referring to them any 
more than one does to virtue in a good woman. The 
thunderous powers of the “Martellato” aad the “Marca- 
tissimo” are followed by the tenderest ornamentations in 
the pearly passages. “Mazeppa,” wild, whirling and real- 
istic; “Ricordanza” with the fruits of spirited rendition; 
“Feux Follets,” glittering and brilliant; “Appassionata,” a 
single passionate effusion; the “Andantino Capriccioso” 
and the “Campanella” were genuine tone wonders. 

The two musical legends, “St. Francis of Assisi’s Sermon 
to the Birds,” and “St. Francis of Paula Walking on the 
Waves,” were rendered with wonderful dazzling effects of 
tone color, revealing Busoni at his highest as a Liszt in- 
terpreter. The “Don Juan” fantasy, this most spirited of 
operatic transcriptions in which Liszt infused his great 
gifts and virtuosity in enhancing the immortal melodies of 
Mozart, Busoni produced the sublimest orchestral effects. 

The passionate moving and genial art of Busoni’s is the 
amalgamation of Italian fire and Italian musical atmos- 
phere and of German thoroughness and depth of thoughts. 

Is one required to specially mention that the audience 
gave Busoni the ovation due to one “exalted”? The waves 
of enthusiasm broke down all breakwaters—the elements 
were raging in honor of a worthy one.—H. 





[New York Herald.) 
APPLAUD MR. BUSONI TILL LIGHTS GO 
OUT. 


Ferruccio Busoni, the Italian pianist, who is here for 
another tour, gave his first recital of the season yesterday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall. A very large audience ap- 
plauded his admirable performance of a program that 
lasted until six o’clock and clamored for more. 

Chopin and Liszt were the only composers drawn upon. 
Of the former there were the four ballads, and of the 
latter six studies, the two “St. Francis” legends and the 
difficult “Don Juan” fantasia, which consists chiefly in 
variations upon the “La ci darem” aria. 

Mr. Busoni was in capital form and gave a perform- 
ance admirable in almost every respect. The Chopin bal- 
lads were played with great skill, and of the studies the 
hackneyed Campanella was made to scintillate. So per- 
sistent were the recalls that the pianist added Chopin’s 
“Butterfly” study, which was played with dainty grace. 

Mr. Busoni has devoted himself for years to an exhaus- 
tive study of Liszt’s music. He played the legends and 
the “Don Juan” fantasia with a splendid enthusiasm that 
really made something impressive out of what was, music- 
ally, of no very great value. At the end of the recital 
he was recalled until the lights were turned out. 





[New York Times.| 
MR. BUSONI’S RECITAL. 


Ferruccio Busoni made his first appearance in New York 
this season at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon in a re- 
markable program of piano music. It was composed of 
the four ballades of Chopin, in order; six of Liszt’s etudes ; 
his two Légendes—“St. Francis of Assisi’s Sermon to the 
Birds” and “St. Francis of Paula Walking on the Waves,” 
and his “Reminiscences of ‘Don Juan.’” Mr. Busoni is 
one of the representatives of the highest modern piano- 
forte technic, and his powers in this way were most bril- 
liantly exemplified in the large part of his program that 
he devoted to Liszt. 

This year is the centenary of Liszt’s birth, and it will be 
necessary for pianists who are in the direct line of Liszt’s 
innerance, as Mr. Busoni is, to commemorate the fact by 


playing much of his music that is left undisturbed. Of 
the six etudes on Mr. Busoni’s program only one, the ar- 
rangement of Paganini’s “La Campanella,” is well known 
and often played. They are remarkable products of Liszt’s 
development of the technical resources of the pianoforte, 
and when they are performed with the extraordinary bril- 
liancy, power and precision that this artist commands they 
must interest, though they make the smallest appeal to the 
really musical sensibilities. 

The two legends are an outcome at once of his religious 
fervor and of his inclination toward the illustrative devices 
of program music. Both the birds and the waves are quite 
clearly distinguishable in them, and they are associated 
with themes that are plausibly suggestive of the miracles 
of the two saints whose names are affixed to them. Mr. 
Busoni’s performance was astonishing in its clarity, the 
exactitude of its reproduction; but it was scarcely firing 
to the imagination; nor was this in large measure Mr. 
Busoni’s fault, for the music is not of itself eloquent or 
inspiring. 

His art had hardly a fair opportunity to disclose itself 
at its real value in these pieces of Liszt’s. He chose to 
present it in a way that appeared detached, almost imper- 
sonal; and yet it seems as if there were nothing it might 
not accomplish. 





[New York World.} 


FIRST PIANO RECITAL BY FERRUCCIO 
BUSONI. 


Eminent Pianist Presents an Exclusive Liszt-Chopin 
Program. 


At his first recital this season at Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon Ferruccio Busoni, the eminent Italo-German 
pianist and virtuoso, presented a rather unusual and inter- 
esting program, , composed exclusively of numbers by 
Chopin and Liszt, the two most individual writers of char- 
acteristic piano music that ever lived. 

Chopin was represented only by the four ballades, op 
23, 28, 47 and 52, and Liszt by the six etudes, including the 
“Ricordanza,” “Mazeppa,” “Feux Follets’ and “Cam- 
panella,” two legends, “St. Francis of Assisi’s Sermon to 
the Birds,” and “St. Francis of Paula Walking on the 
Waves” and the “Don Juan” fantaisie. Busoni certainly 
plays Liszt better than he does Chopin, so it was, perhaps, 
as well that the former composer was more comprehen- 
sively illustrated than the latter. 

That as a pianist Busoni is past master of his instrument 
in every respect that makes for piano playing of the first 
order is undeniable; that he is generally apt to dazzle and 
impress one with his superb technique and coinmanding 
virtuosity rather than move and stir one’s emotional feel- 
ings or sympathies with his own artistic sentiment must 
also be admitted. While I believe in and admire greatly 
personality and artistic individuality as a means to artistic 
success, I do not believe that the merely interpretive per- 
sonality should ever be allowed to overshadow or obscure 
the creative one. 

Thus, the Chopin ballades were all forceful, brilliant, 
varied and dramatic, but not Chopinesque, for Busoni per- 
mitted himself such unconventional latitude of reading in 
the way of accent, phrase and rhythm that one at times al- 
most entirely lost the feeling that it was Chopin that one 
was hearing. This was especially noticeable in the familiar 
op. 47, often so Busonified as to become almost un- 
familiar. 

With the Liszt numbers, however, one could give one- 
self up to practically unreserved admiration of this great 
pianist’s really great gifts. Liszt’s sentiment and fancy, 
poetic and fantastic rather than heartfelt, seem to accord 
perfectly with Busoni’s own temperament, and as his won- 
derful fingers know absolutely no difficulties his Liszt in- 
terpretations were all magnificent, both in point of 
technique and appropriate feeling. 

Noteworthy bits of virtuosity both in interpretation and 
brilliant execution were the three etudes namcd above and 
the “Appassionata” No. 4 of the same group. But I must 
confess that so much Liszt straight on end, as unduly in- 
sistent in a single style, grew somewhat monotonous, and 
I felt myself longing for fewer fingers and more soul. A 
large audience, evidently much impressed, applauded every- 
thing generously. 





[New York Evening Journal. 


Ferruccio Busoni has returned to our shores, and yes- 
terday afternoon gave his first piano recital at Carnegie 
Hall, before a large and most interested audience. His 
program was made up entirely of the works of Chopin and 
Liszt. 

There is no necessity at this time to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the merits of Mr. Busoni as a pianist. It was 
plainly demonstrated last year that he is one of the fore- 
most of living pianists, and his playing gave as much pleas- 
ure as heretofore. 

Much might be said of the various inner quality of the 
four Chopin ballades. Mr. Busoni, through his playing, 





indicated that he was fully acquainted with this inner 
quality. 

Liszt was represented on the program by the six etudes, 
ef such varying moods; the two legends—“St. Francis of 
Assisi’s Sermon to the Birds” and “St. Francis of Paula 
Walking on the Waves”—and the fantasie on “Don Juan.” 





{New York Telegraph.) 
SIGNOR BUSONI AS EXPONENT OF 
LISZT. 


Display of Technical Power for Technic’s Sake Is 
Superb, but Inartistic. 

Ferruccio Busoni was heard yesterday at Carnegie Hall 
for the first time this season. His audience was a large 
one, and would have been larger had his program, with 
the exception of four ballads <: Chopin, not been confined 
to the works of Liszt, who when composing for the piano 
seemed more anxious to write that which displayed the 
technical powers of the pianist rather than that which had 
any poetical or literary significance to the hearer. M. 
Busoni’s technical powers are great. He plays with a 
stern and imperious sort of majesty as befits the man of 
powerful and disciplined intellect we know him to be 
No one doubts his mastery, his eminence and his fire. 
But as one has often had occasion to say of Rosenthal, 
we prefer his human rather than his technical side. All 
displays for technical power for technic’s sake are in- 
artistic. 

The ballades of Chopin were heartily welcome, even if 
M. Busoni interprets them in a way different to the es- 
tablished way. 

Another recital in deference to general wishes has been 
arranged for by M. Busoni’s managers, 


—_——- 


[New York Evening World.} 
BUSONI RETURNS TO CHARM ANEW AS 
GREAT PIANIST. 


Ferruccio Busoni, at his first recital of the season at 
Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, demonstrated anew his 
greatness as a pianist. There is something in the playing 
of this Italian master that compels admiration, no matter 
what exception may be taken to his program or to his in- 
terpretation. He produces the daintiest of pianissimos or 
the most tremendous of fortes in a tone impeccable, with- 
out spoiling the liquid purity of each separate note, no 
matter had rapidly one follows another in a passage of 
any sustained length. His crescendos have a structural 
base that produce remarkable results. He evokes from the 
woodenest of instruments what, for want of a better word, 
may be called soul. 

Mr. Busoni? is not only a great player. He is a com- 
poser, a thinker, a philosopher. The works of other men 
have to pass through the crucible of his own mind before 
he presents them in public, with the result that he has the 
faults of his virtues. Everything he plays is Busonified, 
if one may coin a word. The four ballads by Chopin, with 
which he began yesterday’s program, exquisitely played, 
might well have been by Busoni rather than by Chopin. 
It is necessary only to call attention to the rendering of the 
familiar op. No. 47 to illustrate this. The unusual phras- 
ing and emphasis made it appear a very different thing 
from that to which we are accustomed. 

Save for two extra Chopin etudes played in response to 
vociferous demand after the second part, all the rest of the 
program was Liszt—too much Liszt some of us thought. 
But such an exposition as each number got! © Six etudes 
were played in a manner most ravishing, and the “Two 
Legends”—gravy without meat, as Mr. Halperson calls 
them—were marvels of exposition, as was the “Don Gio- 
vanni” fantasie reminiscence. 

There were many murmurs of complaint against the late- 
ness of the hour at which the recital began. It was an- 
nounced for 3.30 o'clock sharp, but it was actually 3.40 
o’clock before Busoni first appeared, and it was just 5.42 
o’clock when he struck his last note. Please, Mr. Han- 
son, give us time to dress for dinner between afternoon 
recitals and evening concerts and operas. If you don’t, the 
hard worked music reviewers, as well as a large part of 
your audience, will have to leave before your entertainment 
is over. 





[New York Press.} 
BRILLIANT BUSONI RECITAL. 


One of the most expert manipulators of the piano now 
living made his first appearance of the season yesterday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall in a program devoted entirely 
to music of Chopin and Liszt. Ferruccio Busoni, half 
German, half Italian, was the musical hero of the matinee, 
and a large audience welcomed him back to a land in 
which he had already won artistic triumphs. 

The program Busoni had selected for his reintroduction 
to New Yorkers was a long and exacting one, though it 
appeared to be child’s play in the hands of a man who has 
so thoroughly subjected the technic of his instrument that 
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mountain high difficulties have become mere hillocks in 
his path. Beginning at the unusually late hour of 3.30, 
the concert ended after 5.30 o’clock, and intermissions be- 
tween ihe three groups of pieces were brief. Yet, at the 


end, many enthusiasts wanted still more and crowded to 
the front in the hope of compelling encores by the usual 
applauding methods. They were soon scattered, however, 
these eager ones, by the arrival of four strapping piano 
movers, who proceeded, without delay, to take possession 
of their polychord charge. 

Busoni did not confine himself entirely, however, to the 
printed program; for after his second group he responded 
readily to the applause and played in rapid succession 
Chopin’s study in thirds in G sharp minor, op. 25, No. 
6, and the “Butterfly” study in G flat major, op. 25, No. 9, 
modulating quickly from one etude to the other so that 
no opportunity was given for loud approval until both 
had been finished. 

The afternoon opened -with Chopin’s four ballads—op. 
23 in G minor, op. 38 in F major, op. 47 in A flat major 
and op. 52 in F minor—all of which Busoni performed 
with chiseled perfection, paying the most searching atten- 
tion to minute details of dynamics, of rhythm, of accent, 
of phrasing, but neglecting the broad emotional curves 
which they should support. A perfect Chopin player 
needs an exceedingly lirge technical equipment, but the 
gifts of warmth, of temperament, of enthusiasm are more 
important than coldly self-conscious intelligence such as 
Busoni possesses to a high degree. To hear this pianist’s 
Chopin is interesting—and for that let us at least be 
thankful in these days—but it is not inspiring. Every 
effect seems studied; even his rubato. There was not a 
moment of abandon in his playing yesterday; not a mo- 
merit of passion. 

In the Liszt Busoni seemed more at home, 
though he sometimes whispered politely where the com- 
poser himself—the greatest pianist the world has ever 


music of 


known—would have roared. The first group of pieces by 
that master comprised six etudes, of which the first four 

“Mazeppa,” “Ricordanza,” “Feux Follets” (“Will o’ the 
Wisp”) and “Appassionata”’—were Nos. 4, 9, § and 10 
from the “Etudes d‘execution transcendante”; the last two 
—“Amantino Capriccioso” and “La Campanella’—from 
Liszt’s adaptations of the Paganini violin studies. Just 


why the program gave the F minor study for the “Etudes 
transcendante,” No. 10, in the numerical enumeration, as 
“Appassionata,” does not seem clear, for the directions in 
the music are “Allegro agitato molto.” However, it may 
be that Busoni, who has edited these and many other 
works of Liszt, inserted other directions just as he amend- 
ed and supplemented the musical text that is generally 
in vogue, 

Though at times Liszt rose to heights of real inspiration 
he wrote much trash, and of that yesterday’s program had 
a liberal supply. Busoni, however, had sifted every 
phrase, good or bad, of the music he chose to present 
through his microscopic mind, and he offered it for hear- 
ing in a way that left not a thread of the tonal fabric 
This process gave him an opportunity of re- 
vealing—to connoisseurs at least—his extraordinary tech- 
nical versatility; the wonderful independence and dexter- 
ity of his fingers; his quick and impeccable control of dy- 
namics; his remarkable command of tone color, through 
the medium of touch and pedals, and various other quali- 
ties {90 numerous to mention. 

What he did not succeed in showing, however, either in 
these pieces or in those that followed—the two legends 


unexposed. 


“St. Francis of Assisi’s Sermon to the Birds” and “St. 
Francis of Paula Walking on the Waves,” and the famous 
“Don Juan” fantasie—was the divine spark that animated 


Liszt’s playing when he held auditors spellbound for 
hours. What purpose does it serve, after all, other than 
displaying transcendant technical skill to give so polished 
and delicate an interpretation of the “Don Juan” fantasie 
as Busoni provided yesterday? The work is a piece of 
bravura writing pure and simple and robbed of its emo- 
tional swirl and swing it drops flat. 

Busoni is unquestionably one of the greatest living mas- 
ters of the keyboard. He has reached that point of intel- 
lectual maturity, however, when mental acrobatics seem 
more important to him than spontaneous expression of 
feeling. He is indeed the Mahler of the piano, 





[The Evening Post.] 
BUSONI’S CHOPIN-LISZT RECITAL. 


Perhaps the most original and daring piano program 
ever given in New York was performed by Ferruccio 
Benvenuto Busoni yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall. 


There was no historic evolution from Bach to Liszt, 
through the classicists and romanticists. Only two names 
figured on the program, and those two were the greatest 
giants in piano literature, Chopin and Liszt. 


The recital began with Chopin’s four ballades, which 
have probably never been played here in one recital before. 


It made a wonderfully interesting group. Op. 38 once 
more stood out as the loveliest of the four, although op. 
47 is played so much more frequently, and, in consequence, 
has become somewhat hackneyed. Of the four, Mr. Busoni 
played this one with the least sympathy, rather over-ac- 
centing it. He made some exquisite pedal effects, especially 
a horn call in the first ballade; and in the last, the distant 
sound of bells coming from Italian campaniles. His poetic 
singing of the plaintive melody in op. 38, and the splendid 
upward rush of octaves in the bass, were things to be re- 
membered. 

Fine as were the Chopin numbers, the six Liszt etudes, 
the two legends of “St. Francis of Assisi’s Sermon to the 
Birds” and “St. Francis of Paula Walking on the Waves,” 
and, above all, the stupendous “Don Juan” fantasie, showed 
Mr. Busoni’s art to even greater advantage. “Mazeppa’s” 
splendid, stately melody thundered out orchestrally above 
the stormy accompaniment, whereas the “Feux Follets” 
were played with a daintiness equally suited to their fanci- 
ful fleetings and bizarre harmonies. “La Campanella,’ 
which New York audiences have heard played by all the 
great pianists more times than they can count, took on new 
meaning under Mr. Busoni’s fingers. Who will forget the 
limpid quality of the runs, the beautifully graded crescendi, 
and the phenomenal trill which especially marked this final 
etude? 

Both the legends were interpretations of the highest 
order, poetically lovely. The ecclesiastical melody of “St. 
Francis Walking on the Waves” suggested a touch of 
“Parsifal” toward the end, but more atmospherically than 
by any direct musical quotation. It shone out above the 
storm of the waters with the splendor of a faith which 
might move mountains. 

Few pianists care to attempt Liszt’s fantasie on Mo- 
zart’s “Don Juan.” One could not help wishing yesterday 
that Mozart might have heard the creation that Liszt built 
around his melodies without marring them in any way. It 
sounded like an improvisation, and such a one as Mozart, 
wonderful himself in that direction, would have loved. Mr. 
Busoni’s playing of it, at the end of a program already 
notable for its variety, and the call it made on the highest 
pianistic gifts, was a memorable tour de force. 





[New York Tribune.] 
BUSONI AT CARNEGIE HALL. 


Appreciative Audience Hears Him Play Chopin and 
Liszt. 


A New York audience was privileged to hear another 
of the world’s greatest pianists when Ferruccio Busoni ap- 
peared at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon in his first 
recital of the season. New York gave ample evidence by 
the size and character of the audience it sent out to greet 
him that it was fully appreciative of its chance. 

Mr. Busoni’s program was somewhat unusual, consist- 
ing entirely of compositions by Chopin and Liszt—Chopin’s 
four ballads, op. 23, 38, 47 and 52; six etudes by Liszt, his 
“St. Francis of Assisi’s Sermon to the Birds” and “St. 
Francis of Paula Walking on the Waves,” and his fan- 
tasie, “Reminiscences of Don Juan.” 

The famous pianist’s remarkable technical abilities were 
never more in evidence than in yesterday’s recital. His 
tone was rich and pure and his touch at call delightfully 
light or wonderfully powerful. Especially brilliant was his 
playing of Liszt’s “Appassionata”’ etude, and the “Don 
Juan” fantasie. There are those who might have liked 
perhaps a little more sentiment in his reading of the Cho- 
pin ballads, but they were all performed with great tech- 
nical skill and effect and with a marvellously adjusted 
sense of dynamic values. 

The audience was exceedingly enthusiastic and at the 
conclusion of the concert it attempted vainly to force him 
to an encore. 





[The Evening Sun.] 


Busoni’s piano recital yesterday afternoon filled Carne- 
gie Hall with a large and discriminating and enthusiastic 
audience. The program which he offered was in itself 
one of rare interest and selection. The four ballads of 
Chopin are seldom heard and are of especial charm. These 
were followed by six etudes of Liszt, of great variety. The 
exquisite legends, also of Liszt, “St. Francis of Assisi’s 
Sermon to the Birds” and “St. Francis of Paula Walking 
on the Waves,” and Liszt’s “Reminiscences of Don Juan” 
closed the program. 

So choice and unique a musical offering is seldom pre- 
sented to a New York audience, and indicates the same 
delicate discrimination in program making that is charac- 
teristic of Madame Sembrich. Among the great pianists 


Busoni may be classified as the intellectual one, and yet, 


many quiet tears paid their tribute to the emotional quality 
of the performance. Busoni’s mastery of his instrument 
is complete; not only is there the wonderful singing touch 
of the keyboard, but the pedal effects were noticeably dis- 


tinguished. At the end of the first part the big wreath 
of laurel which Paderewski never forgets to send to his 
friend, was presented to him in due form. 

Undisguised and undishevelled, Mr. Busoni is one of the 
great bardic pianists, who always sends his audiences home 
singing. He again performed that miracle, and just as he 
made the Chopin funeral march trio ring out like “loud, 
uplifted trumpets” last year, so at this first reappearance, 
he poured out the songs of the superman Liszt, the over- 
lord of the ivory keys for lo! these 100 years. 

Carnegie Hall was cold, owing to a chill gale out of the 
west, but the crowd kept its hands as warm as the pianist 
his fingers. Other appearances of Busoni are on February 
5 at the Metropolitan, February 24 and 26 with the Boston 
Symphony here, and a final recital March 21. 





[The Globe and Commercial Advertiser.}) 
MR. BUSONIT’S RECITAL. 


Ferruccio Busoni played here for the first time this sea- 
son at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. If the audience 
that heard the distinguished pianist was smaller than might 
have been expected, the lack of numbers was no doubt due 
mainly to two causes—the late hour of the concert and the 
nature of the program. Three o'clock has seemed quite 
late enough for an afternoon concert, but this one was set 
for 3:30, and actually began fifteen minutes after that. 

Then the program was devoted solely to Chopin and 
Liszt, and began with the rather formidable administration 
of all four of Chopin’s ballades in chronological order. The 
Liszt pieces, which followed, were six etudes, two legends, 
and the “Don Juan” fantasie. Liszt is seldom absent from 
any pianist’s program, but the appearance of his name even 
oftener than usual this year is probably due to the ap- 
proaching centennial anniversary of his birth, for which 
our pianists are evidently in training. Frankly there was 
too much Liszt on the program yesterday. 

Mr. Busoni has played to better advantage than he did 
on this occasion, though even so his best qualities were not 
seldom distinguishable, especially his remarkable variety of 
tonal coloring. Of the Chopin ballades he played, on the 
whole, best that in F minor, but he played Liszt more sym- 
pathetically than he did Chopin, for his Chopin playing was 
often marred by eccentricities of rhythm and a blurring of 
the outlines. His breadth and power were impressively ex- 
hibited in the orchestral “Mazeppa” etude, and his playing 
of the “Campanella” at an exceptionally rapid pace was ex- 
traordinarily brilliant. Two other etudes in which he rose 
above his general level were the “Ricordanza” and the 
“Feux Follets.” But those who were listening to Mr. 
Busoni for the first time could hardly estimate his true 
worth, 





{The Evening Malil.] 


he return of Busoni was welcome to those who love his 
great and polished art, and Carnegie Hall was well filled 
yesterday afternoon. The recital began at 3:30, which 
made it very late before he had finished the long program 
which he set for himself. The piano has been sadly 
neglected this season, therefore the presence of an artist 
of such qualifications is of double importance. 

Nothing could enhance this value, indeed, except a pro- 
gram in keeping with the high aims and ideals of this 
pianist. The offering yesterday presented Busoni as a 
specialist, and indeed few may specialize to the extent that 
this great artist could if he would. He is a noted author- 
ity on Bach and plays it like few in the world can play it. 

About Beethoven one may say the same thing, and this 
is also the case with Liszt, as he demonstrated yesterday, 
but Liszt is much further down on the scale of importance 
than Bach or Beethoven, and long before the program was 
finished there were those who felt that it would have been 
a greater joy and a greater value to have heard such mar- 
velous technic, coloring, delicacy and powers in music of a 
different import. 

Yet Busoni invested Liszt with much that was valuable, 
dignified and beautiful. Liszt has given the world a stand- 
ard of piano playing which has not been surpassed, and 
all pianists owe him a debt of gratitude. Busoni has paid 
his tribute, not only in presenting that master from those 
sides which make his works more than mere vehicles for 
technic as he did yesterday, but he has also edited a new 
series of Liszt compositions, in which he has brought for- 
ward many of the less familiar works, and in this manner 
he is bringing into th present day that great Weimar in- 
fluence which is still the most substantial in the world of 
pianists. : 

Busoni opened the program with four Chopin ballades, 
and he played two Chopin etudes as encores at the close 
of the first Liszt group, which included the etudes “Ma- 
zeppa,” “Ricordanza” and “Campanella.” He played after 
these the two St. Franci: legends and the “Don Juan” fan- 
taisie. Nothing within the range of pianistic possibilities 


was left to be desired ir. Busoni’s playing, and there are 
few words that could describe his brilliancy. 
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POTTED OPERA. 
A TRAGEDY IN ONE VERY LONG ACT. 


“ELEKTRA.” 








[From the London World.) 








Scene.—Courtyard. Group of maid servants at their daily 
work (discussing the latest news). The orchestra plays 
a discord, indicating a domestic disturbance of an ap- 
palling character, 

First Maid, Something all wrong with Elektra today! 

She’s absolutely “off.” 

Second Maid. Simply no standing her! She’s as cross 
as cross! If I wasn’t a slave I’d give a month’s notice. 

Overseer (cracks whip). Here! Get to work! (They 
enter the house, edging away from the whip.) 

Drum (double knock). Here she comes! Now look out! 

[Enter Elektra in complete set of dust and ashes agitata. 


Elektra. Agamemnon!—My dead father! Killed by 
Mamma! Oh, it’s simply awful! 
Violins, Whew! A bad business this! Very! 


Elektra. Father! My dead father! 

Violoncello (sympathetica molto). There, there, you said 
that before—don’t take on so! After all, it’s only your 
father. 

[Enter Elektra’s sister, Chrysothemis. 

Elektra, Oh, my dead—— 

Chrysothemis, Yes, yes; I know. But there’s worse com- 
ing. 

Elektra. Worse! (Discord on the band.) 

Chrysothemis. Yes; Mamma’s going to put you in prison 
in a minute. 

Trombones, What ?—Not that? 
ly shame, don’t you know! 

Chrysothemis. Here she is coming! I’m off! 

[Sounds of shouting and uproar in the house sugges- 
tive of the opening of a skating rink. A crowd of 
three stage peasants rush one, followed by a herd of 
two cattle. Torch bearers, whip lashings by the 
orchestra, cattle drums (bad pun, but inevitable,— 
Ep.), cacophones, etc. Enter Elektra’s mother, 
Klytemnestra, in scarlet.] 

Wind and Wood Instruments. Just look at her! Her 
face is enough! (Chorus of music indicating contempt 
and disgust.) ; 

Klytemnestra. Can’t think what’s wrong with me—I 
can’t sleep. The doctors say it’s insomnia, 

Elektra. A crime has been committed—a victim must 
be slaim! 


What an awfully beast- 


Klytemnestra. A victim? (Nervously) Who? 
Elektra (coming straight to the point). Yourself! 
Orchestra. Ha! That’s the way to talk to her! 
Klytemnestra, Slain? By whom? 
Elektra. By your son—Orestes. 
Klytemnestra (in a conversational tone). Orestes is 
dead, I saw to that. 
Elektra. He is not! (Exit Klytemnestra to confer with 
the State torturer, followed by hoots from the orchestra.) 
[Re-enter Chrysothemis. 
Elektra, Chrysothemis! An idea strikes me—we must 
kill Mamma! 
Chrysothemis. H’m! Rather drastic, isn’t it? 
Orchestra. Go on—do it! Don’t funk! 
Chrysothemis. Why not do it yourself? 
your line. 
Drum, Here’s some one who would do it better. 
{Enter Orestes, Elektra’s brother, apoplectico. 
Elektra. Orestes? Why, I thought you were murdered. 
Orestes. Murdered? Rubbish! (Joyous peal from the 
band.) What can I do for you? 
Elektra. Murder our mother. 
Orestes. Certainly. 
Orchestra. Now for some sport at last! 
Prolonged duet Elektra. He will do it! He will do it! 
in two keys. } Orestes. I will do it! I will do it! 
[Orestes borrows an axe and, amid a snort from the 
orchestra, rushes into the house. General scrim 
mage under Queensberry rules inside, Klytemnestra 
being knocked out in the second round. Shrieks, 
torch lights.. The wood instruments fight to a finish 
with the brass.] 


It’s more in 


[Re-enter Chrysothemis agitata. 

Chrysothemis. They are ali dead. Corpses all over the 
place! We shall never get the drawing room clean again. 
Elektra. Dead? 


[Dances a wild Salome dance, and then falls casually 
lifeless. Orchestral uproar, megaphones, motor- 
horns, fireworks, suffragette demonstration by the 
chorus, etc., etc.] 


Then all is well! 


Voice from the Stalls. Yes—very clever thing. I'd 














rather have “The Merry Widow,” though. 








SEATTLE MUSICAL EVENTS. 
Seattte, Wash., December 27, 1910. 
The auditorium at the Washington University was the 
scene of a large gathering, Friday evening, December 16, 
to hear “The Rose Maiden” cantata. The affair was ex- 
cellent in every way and Pro. C. O. Kimball, who directed 
the undertaking, deserves much credit for the perform- 
ance. The stage was a veritable forest of native fir trees, 
and formed an admirable background for the white frock- 
ed girls, as well as the evening dressed college moys tak- 
ing part in the chorus. The soloists were Mrs. Chandler 
Sloan, soprano; Annabelle MacIntyre Dickey, contralto; 
Charles A, Case, tenor; Frank Atkins, baritone; Moritz 
Rosen, violin; Grace Zimmerman, piano; Frederick Flem- 
ing Beale, organ. The University chorus did excellent work, 
as did also the University orchestra. The event was un- 
der the auspices of the Associated Students of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, with Charles Oscar Kimball, di- 
rector, and Victor Zednick, manager. It was one of the 
best productions of its kind ever heard in Seattle. 
RRR 


The Seattle Symphony Orchestra presented its third 
popular concert of the season Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 4, in the Moore Theatre, with Charles Derbyshire, 
baritone, soloist, and the following program: “March Slav,” 
Tschaikowsky; overture, “Raymond,” Thomas; “Clare de 
Lune,” MacDowell; aria, “Eri tu” from “Masked Ball,” 
Verdi; Charles Derbyshire; selection from “Madama But- 
terfly,” Puccini; sextet from “Lucia,” Donizetti; songs, 
“O Come With Me in the Summer Night” (Von der 
Stucken), “How Should You Know’ (Denza), “Irish 
Names” (Hilton-Turvey), Charles Derbyshire; three 
dances from “Henry VIII,” German. 

RRe 


The Clionian Club and its guests enjoyed an afternoon 
— German composers in Eiler’s Hall, Tuesday, Decem- 
r 6, 


Rue 

At the fourth popular concert of the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, December 18, Mrs. A. H. Brush appeared as 
soprano soloist, when the following program was pre- 





sented: “Coronation March,” Kretchmer; “Puck,” Strube; 
waltz, “Roses From the South,” Strauss; aria, “He Is 
Good, He Is Kind,” from “Herodiade,” Massenet; ballad 
suite, “Sylvia,” Delibes; “Rhapsodie Javanaise,” op. 7, Dirk 
Schafer. 

RRR, 


The second symphony concert took place Thursday 
evening, December 8, in the Moore Theatre, when the 
following program was offered: Overture, “L’Epreuve 
Villageoise,” Gretry; unfinished symphony, B_ minor, 
Schubert; “Siegfried Idyl,” Wagner; suite in F, op. 39, 
Moszkowski. 

nee 

The Westminster Presbyterian Church Quartet, assist- 
ed by J. Edmonde Butler, pianist; Mrs. Marion Rickard 
Turner, pianist, and Myrna Jack, violinist, presented an 
excellent program in the church Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 7. 

Ree 

The following program was given at Columbia College 
ef Music, Monday evening, December 5, by Elizabeth 
Torrey, reader; Mrs, Jessie Nash Stover, soprano, and 
Max Donner, violinist: Sonata for violin and piano, op. 
13, Grieg; aria from “Louise,” Charpentier; scene 3, act 
IV of “The Lone Chase,” J. S. Knowles; morning hymn, 
Henschel; two Indian songs, “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water,” “The Moon Droops Low,” Cadman; “Mag- 
gie’s Proposal,’ Anna Wynne; andante, Mozart; polo- 
naise, Laub. Mrs. Max Donner at the piano. The pro- 
gram was one of the best ever given at the college, and 
was thoroughly enjoyed by a large audience. 

Rue 


The Opera Study Class resumed its evenings for study, 
of the operas, Tuesday, December 6, at the residence of 
Mrs. E. Kleeb, 729 Twelfth avenue, north. 

zee 


The Women’s Guild of St. Mark’s Church presented 
the opera “Priscilla,” in the Alhambra Theatre. The opera 
was given under the management of the Columbia Col- 
lege of music, and directed by Thomas Ryan. The event 
was a complete success in every way and a revelation to 


55 
Seattle music lovers. Mrs. 1. H. Jennings is responsible 
for much of the success of the undertakings, and the 
faculty of Colambia College, of which Edwin Cahn is 
president, deserves much credit for their part in the ven- 
ture. Clara Georgi Lazarus, as Priscilla, was admirable in 
her part, as were J. A. Bates, as John Alden; Charles 
More, as Myles Standish; Colin Palmerston, as William 
Bradford; George Hastings as Hatebad Higgins; Robert 
Thompson, as Squanto; Pauline Turner as Resignation; 
Jessie Flemming as Barbara; Agnes Yeager as Faith; 
Ruby Osborne, as Prudence, and Georgia Clark as Cupid. 
The cast was supported by a chorus of unusual excellence, 
and a fine orchestra. The opera was repeated on Tuesday 
evening at the request of many Seattle music lovers, who 
were unable to attend. the first performance. 
RRR 

Pupils from the piano class of Almeda F, Mann, gave a 
public practice recital in Eiler’s Hall, Friday evening, De- 
cember 9. 

nReR, 

The first Musical Tea in this season’s series to be given 
by the Schubert Club, took place at the residence of Mrs. 
C. H. Cobb, 1409 East Aloha street, when an enjoyable 
program was rendered by R. Raymond Raymouth, tenor, 
and Marie Bishop, violinist, with Ethel Myer, accom- 
panist. 

ee 

The Schubert Club will present “The Pirates of Pen 
zance,” under the direction of C. M. Pyke, at the Moore 
Theatre, January 6 and 7. The tenor role will be sung 
by Frederick Powell, and Mrs, Eugene Weiner has been 
engaged for the part of Mabel. Mrs. Bowman Ralston 
will appear in the cast. J. R. Owens will be the Pirate 
Chief; Eugene Wemer, the esthetic sham of “Patience,” 
will portray the character of the Major General. Smaller 
parts are entrusted to Mrs. R. G. Robinson, Mrs. Emery 
Filer, Etta McLaughlin, W. McAllister and J, O'Malley, 
The chorus will be composed of forty good voices. 

RnRer 

The following program was excellently given by the 
Schubert Club, assisted by Mrs. A. H. Brush, soprano; 
R. Festyn Davies, tenor. and John Spargur, first violinist 
of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, in the Unitarian 
Church; “Life,” Ronald; “Still Wie Die Nacht,” Bohm; 
“Widmung,”’ Schumann, Mrs. A. H. Brush; two songs, 
selected, Mr. Davies; Romanza (melodie), Tschaikowsky, 
“Dance of the Elves,” Popper-Hild, J. M. Spargur. The 
club rendered “Where Art Thou Beam of Light?” “The 
Snow,” ‘“‘O, Hush Thee, My Baby,” and “Ye Banks and 
Braes o‘ Bonnie Doon.” 

nerr 

By the organization of the North End Musical Club, 
consisting of artist and choral divisions, the musicians of 
the University and Green Lake districts have established 
an excellent foundation for the study of the best masters. 
At the business meeting Mrs. Clara Hawthorne O'Malley 
was appointed to prepare the initial program given at the 
home of Mrs. W. B. Ruggles, as follows: Piano solo, “Am 
Spinnradschea,” Schultz, Mrs. E. D. Manning; trio, “The 
Lass With the Delicate Air, My Honey,” Mesdames Skin- 
rer, Patrick, O’Malley; vocal solo, “O Flower of All the 
World,” Mrs. Young; violin solo, Bruch Concerto No. 1, 
Elsa Weiss; vocal solo, “The Swallow,” Watting, Mrs. 
H. L, T. Skinner; trio, “The Linden Tree,” Mesdames 
Skinner, Patrick, O’Malley. 

RRR 

The second of a series of student recitals took place 
recently in the studio of Miss Dosia Hainel, 3227 West 
Fifty-seventh street, when an excellent program was cred- 
itably rendered. 

nme 

The writer was gladdened by Christmas greetings from 
Myrtle Elvyn, Berlin; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Arthur 
Foote, and Frank Lynes, Boston; Hallett Gilberte, New 
York, and Ailleen May, Wilmington, Del. 

Acnes Lockuart HuGuHes. 





The Aviator’s Love Song. 
Oh, fly with me o’er the dimpled sea, 
Oh, fly o’er the mountain height; 
My airship true but waits for you 
And longs to wing its flight. 
I’ve trained its course to the south wind’s source, 
We'll dip in the summer sea; 
To the spicy isles where nature smiles, 
Oh, come and fly with me. 


With love’s bright chain I'll bind each plane; 
We'll ride on the passing breeze; 
T'll trace our chart with Cupid’s dart 
And steer for the Pleiades. 
Then come, my love, the stars above 
Are bending low to thee; 
To the south sea isles where nature smiles, 
Oh, come and fly with me. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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William Hall Sherwood. 

The entire musical world will be shocked to read of 
the sudden death of William Hall Sherwood, one of the 
foremost pianists and teachers of American birth. Mr. 
Sherwood, who had been unusually active this winter, 
passed away at his home, 3146 Lake Park avenue, Chi- 
2.20 a. m. Saturday, January 7, in his fifty- 
seventh year. Mr. Sherwood was born in Lyons, N. Y., 
January. 31 (Schubert’s birthday), in the year 1854. He 
wus the son of the Rey. L. H. Sherwood, who founded 
the Lyons Academy of Music. Born in a refined musical 
atmosphere, the gifted boy of this household was soon 
taking lessons from his father and later he studied in this 
country with the late William Mason and other teachers. 
Thoroughly grounded in the principles of a sound musical 
education, young Sherwood went to Europe, where he 
studied for a term of years with masters of international 
renown. In Berlin his professors were Theodore Kullak, 
Weitzmann, Wuerst and Deppe. In Leipsic he studied 
with Richter and Karl Doppler and then with Scotson 
Clark in Stuttgart and lastly with Liszt in Weimar. 
These masters were all impressed by the extraordinary 
talents of the young American. Mr. Sherwood’s gifts as 
a pianist were very marked and he won the highest ap- 
proval of the critical fraternity after his first appearances 
as a concert artist. 

When Mr. Sherwood returned to America he was hailed 
His technical skill aroused 


cago, at 


as a player of genuine ability. 


enthusiasm and at one time the Sherwood programs were 
regarded as models by the pianists all over this country. 
Mr. Sherwood returned to the United States in 1876 
during the Centennial in Philadelphia, and his concerts in 
the principal cities were events which in those days meant 
much for the advancement of music in this country. 
After this tour of concerts, Mr. Sherwood accepted a 
position as teacher in the New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston, Later he came to New York and finally 


went to Chicago, where he has been recognized as one of 
the great teachers and players since 1889. First when Mr 
Sherwood went West he taught in a conservatory and 
he established his own school, which has become 
famous as well as successful. 

Besides teaching many advanced students, Mr. Sher- 
wood made yearly tours in the South and West. His 
summers were spent at Chautauqua Assembly, N. Y., and 
in that lovely place, on Lake Chautauqua, his name was 
one highly honored. For many seasons he was at the 
head of the piano work in the music department of the 
Chautauqua courses. Many teachers from all sections of 
the country went to Chautauqua in order to study with 
Sherwood during the vacation months and be uplifted by 
the influences of his personality. 

William H. Sherwood was a many sided man. A think- 
er and scholar and with it all a lovable character, For a 
man of his great usefulness, fifty-seven was too young 
to die, but there is a High Power and no one can under- 
stand the mystery which rules this universe, removing 
those who are powerful and leaving many who are of no 


then 


account. 

It is reported that Mr. Sherwood’s death was due to 
paialysis, which followed a slight attack of heart trouble. 
The deceased master is survived by a widow and two 
daughters. The funeral, which took place in Chicago 
Monday, will be reported in the Chicago letter next week. 

Hugh Thomson 

Hugh Thomson, for many years musical critic of the 
London Queen, a well-known and generally respected 
member of the profession, died recently in London, and 
was buried on December 22 in Kensal Green Cemetery. 


Kiauser’s “ The Nature of Music." 

Julius Klauser’s posthumous work, “The Nature of Mu- 
sic,” takes up the principles which underlie this great 
scholar’s theories and teachings as set forth in his earlier 
work, “The Septonate.” The author in the opening chap- 
ters analyzes the two elements of music rhythm and tone, 
and gives a clear exposition of his thesis, that harmony 
is inherent in tone itself and that the rhythmic accent in 
the voicing of a melody is the determinant of the harmony 
regnant at the moment. The text is replete with exam- 
ples making clear the point. Not content with the ac- 


cepted superficial and unscientific treatment of the nature 
of music, the author has sought to lay the foundation of 
a true science of music, though much of his work is revo- 
lutionary 

The book is a handsome octave volume, printed in large 
clear open type by the Riverside Press, of Cambridge. 
The William A. Kaun Music Company, of Milwaukee, 


and the Music Press Department of the Chicago Musical 
Exchange, Steinway Hall, Chicago, are the distributors 
for America, while Richard Kaun Publishing Company, 
Berlin, Germany, are the foreign agents. 





MONTREAL MUSICAL NEWS. 
Montreat, January 7, 1911. 
The first musical event of the new year was the re- 
appearance of Kathleen Parlow, the golden girl from the 
Canadian West, in Windsor Hall on Friday evening last, 
before one of the largest audiences ever assembled in this 


hall. Miss Parlow played the following program: 

ORIG, tr SOE ric ccciccscccnbacepesbaners tuntere’ Saint-Saéns 
DOR Te TNE sevice ccc ccetrcctosencesessserescetervoel Handel 
EE Ey POPOL TTT OPEE CT Tschaikowsky 
Tere Tee Te TT TTT eT er Tor Anlin 
Minuet ......0. Coe Pecccrovesescecccncspeseresecsoecosees Debussy 
MEE aha) adh pocbaeeen is ak besls¥ ond onsneeadhessbenoeieden Hubay 
Cer TNS ae sin i 6c ica viercoess ceavdpes Powers Bizet-Sarasate 


Miss Parlow’s success on this occasion was even 
greater than on her last appearance, for the reason that 
the acoustics of the Windsor Hall are far superior to 
those in His Majesty’s Theater. She displayed the three 
T’s to excellent advantage, that is, tone, technic and tem- 
perament, and the performance of the concerto was a 
most brilliant one and will haunt the memory of those 
who were present. Beautiful and sympathetic in the ex- 
treme was the playing of the sonata. A well known vio- 
linist who was present remarked to the writer after the 
concert that it was the greatest performance of the sonata 
he ever heard. In the group of small pieces Miss Par- 
low displayed virtuosity which was indeed enchanting. The 
“Carmen” fantasie was the most popular with the audi- 
ence, the themes being familiar to all. The violinist was 
called out ten times and responded with an encore, the 
Bach air on the G string, which sounded more like a cello 
than a violin, and she was presented with a beautiful 
bouquet. Miss Parlow will give another recital this 
afternoon by general request. 

nue 


The Montreal Opera Company is playing a four day 
engagement in the Russell Theater, Ottawa, and judging 
from all accounts the organization was tendered an ex- 
cellent reception on the opening night. “La Boheme” was 
the opera performed, and His Excellency Earl Grey, with 
his suite and many cabinet ministers, were present. The 
last performance will take place this evening. 

eRe 

Emiliano Renaud, formerly of this city, but now of 
Boston, spent his holidays here with his parents. He will 
return to Montreal on January 27 to appear as soloist 
with the symphony orchestra. Harry B. Coun. 





Artistic Recital by Leontine de Ahna. 
Leontine de Ahna supplied the program for the fifth 
artists’ recital to the students of the Institute of Musical 
Art in the recital hall of the new building, 120 Claremont 
avenue, last Monday evening. The hall was crowded and 
the following interesting and delightful program scheme 
presented: 


re SPT Tiere et ee Brahms 
POU oo ccccc abs cctvonc ee redccocescaenet yeah esinet ees Brahms 
Ce EE GD UUs cascce cestode cevusteveesaloeasee bes Brahms 
VR TOETIOGE | a on oks bon bic ciebceka cade peeeeneeses Brahms 


Wisst ihr wenn mein Kindchen 
Lieber Gott du weisst 

Brauner Bursche 

Réslein dreie in der Reihe. 


I | oun cd ckae casi debree cin bvededauevissecheah ese-en Berger 
Riis winter Primula eerie. é . occ casvcavesccece cd cgeavassdevaes Grieg 
NN in iin ad avckephdee nedad'eees 0640540 heer en PRe Reisenauer 
WON cs tnccedncraneecsenvagaveses TUT Titties Wolf 
Te arabe tadrdnpncesacaud baS nee asebsseeenensEeen Wolf 
TRO BOE ce sakccevediewvergcssgéoveseuve steeuaeeecyuned MacDowell 
ND NE a 55 55'3 ie dates b so Venep eden esse feeeegseeCamest Molloy 
PURE: GONG oie 5 oo. 6.0.0.5.0.6560 oan dlin’e sibdanc.9 6 oa eens prs OOb 0 ob Fauré 
PrimGemgS NOUVEROK 2.2 .ccccccesccccvccsceccsscccoessccaces Vidal 


Mme. de Ahna, who is a daughter of the famous vio- 
linist of the Joachim String Quartet, possesses all the 
talents of her father. She has a superb contralto voice, 
perfect art and her method of voice production, breathing 
and enunciation is a model for students—aye, artists. The 
recital was enthusiastically enjoyed. 





Schlesinger’s Portrait Painted by Spirideu. 

The celebrated painter, Spirideu, who has painted the 
portraits of the Emperor of Austria, Gambetta, Prince von 
Hohenlohe, Baron Hirsch, Puccini, Kubelik, Hubermann, 
Mare Tionini, etc., nas just finished an excellent portrait 
of the American composer, Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 





McCulloh Recital in Baltimore. 

Josephine McCulloh, the dramatic soprano, is to give a 
recital at the Hotel Belvedere in Baltimore, Md., Friday 
afternoon, January 20, Miss McCulloh has a wide ac- 
quaintance in the Monumental City, and her subscription 
list there is large. 


Granberry Pupils’ Concert. 

Pupils of the Granberry Piano School gave an inter- 
esting concert in Carnegie Chamber Music Hail Saturday 
afternoon of last week. The ensemble players of the 
afternoon were Frances Bickert, George Biggs, Helen 
Dudgeon, Margaret Valerius, Celestine Goddard, Nina 
Chatillon, Sylvia Goddard, Elsa Hupfer, James D. Leary, 
Miss Barlow, Miss Colby, Miss De La Mar, Miss Davis, 
Miss Gardner, Miss Hicks, Miss How, Ruth Jeremiah, 
William Minrath, Barbara Stimson, Margaret Train, Le- 
nona Riggs, Reynette Caire, Letitia Schiffer, Mary 
Strange, Miss Jalkut, Miss Kested, Miss LeWald, Miss 
Mincky, Miss Schieffelin, Miss Spooner and Mrs, Voorhis 

Solos were performed by Alice Winthrop Goddard, 
Adele Sloane Hammond, Louise Vanderbilt Schieffelin, 
Miss Frank, Emily Hammond and Miss Feltus and Alice 
Jones united in playing two movements from the Beetho- 
ven sonata in F major, op. 24, for piano and violin. An- 
other feature of the afternoon included some readings 
with music (score by Reinecke) and stories by the poet, 
E. T. W. Hoffmann. Walter Helck was the reader. The 
selections included “Christmas Eve” and other tales that 
appeal to children of all ages. 





Harold Osborn Smith on Tour with Bonci. 


Harold Osborn Smith, the pianist on the tour: with 
the celebrated tenor, Alessandro Bonci, continues to win 
golden opinions for his solos as well as accompaniments 
at the Bonci recitals. Two notices follow: 


I should mention, too, the accompaniments furnished by Harold 
Osborn Smith. They were tonally lovely and entered delicately 
into the mood of the singer and song. His two piano solos were 
brilliantly played.—Ann Arbor, Mich., The Michigan Daily. 





It is a joy to hear such accompaniments as were played for 
Signor Bonci last night by Harold Osborn Smith, who goes with 
him on this first concert tour. Mr. Smith played the most artistic 
accompaniments that have been heard in the city in many a long 
day. The pianist established a bond between his instrument and the 
soloist, and the two seemed wedded to a harmonious union of 
sound that made the program ideal. An accompanist should never 
sacrifice sympathy for technic, and in the case of Bonci’s pianist 
the instrument was always subordinate to the singer. During the 
evening Mr. Smith played the brilliant Chopin polonaise (A fiat 
major), and in response to enthusiastic applause followed it with a 
tender little nocturne that gave the audience a glimpse of his poetic 
insight.—Fort Wayne Journal. 





Thaddeus Rich, Soloist with Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

The following press opinions tell of the recent suc- 
cesses of the violinist, Thaddeus Rich, as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, in Philadelphia: 

Yesterday afternoon’s audience was again of house filling propor- 
tions. The appearance of Mr. Rich as solo performer was of itself 
sufficient to insure this, for the talented concertmeister of the or- 
chestra is deservedly popular.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





He has rarcly been heard here in a more favorable selection than 
in the Saint-Saéns concerto No. 3 in B minor, which he played with 
masterly power. It is doubtful if he ever received more demon- 
strative evidences of appreciation on the part of his audience.— 
Philadelphia Press. . 





He won an ovation of applause for his accomplished rendition of 
the taxing violin role in the concerto; he achieved lovely and sub- 
stantial results of tone quality, with ease to himself and with pleas- 
ure for his hearers. In the slow movement his playing was of par- 
ticular poetry and grace.—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 





A New Composer. 
Wagner is “all the rage.” Not only is he the Alpha and 
the Omega of next week’s opera, but Wagner concerts are 
being given in all directions—New York Evcning Post. 





Autumn Hall’s Violin Recital Next Monday. 


Autumn Hall, the violinist, will give a recital in Men- 
delssohn Hall Monday afternoon, January 16. 





After the Opera. 
Still the perfumed air is throbbing 
With the passion of the song! 
How the spell of love and music— 
For a moment—swayed the throng, 


Thou, Isolde; thou, Aida; 
Mélisande with loosened hair; 

Thais, temptress; mad Salome; 
Pagliacci’s wailed despair,— 


Can you hold them with your magic, 
Beauty, wealth and fashion there? 
Is the ecstasy forgotten, 
As they chatter on the stair? 


Have the splendor and the glory 
Left untouched this careless throng? 
Is there one who yet remembers 
That the heart of love is song? 
—Theater Magazine. 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra. 


The thirteenth pair of concerts of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Carl Pohlig, with its pro- 
gram. of modern music (containing two extremely inter- 
esting features, the symphony by the Finnish composer, 
Jean Sibelius and the Goldmark concerto in A minor), 
with the noted violin virtuoso, Francis Macmillen, thor- 
oughly pleased the largest audience assembled so far this 
season. The interest awakened by the Sibelius symphony 
last year eaused Mr. Pohlig to include it on this program. 
The way in which the various themes were interpreted by 
the orchestra was particularly effective. Saint-Saéns’ 
“Phaeton” gave a vivid picture of Phaeton driving the 
chariot of his father the Sun through the heavens. Francis 
Macmillen played the concerto in clear, ringing tone, fluie- 
like and pure; fluent phrasing and wonderful technic. Mac- 
millen is indeed a master of his art. After repeated en- 
cores he played the prelude to Bach’s sixth sonata, a num- 
ber really better calculated to show his wonderful versatile 
style. Macmillen was recalled more than a dozen times 
by the enthusiastic audience. As the final number Cha- 
brier’s overture to “Gwendoline” was given. 

Ree 

The sixth popular concert of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra presented a very interesting program, with Frank M. 
Conly and Helen Macnamee as soloists. 

S & & 

The fourteenth week of the Philadelphia Orchestra se- 
ties of concerts in the Academy of Music on Friday 
affernoon and Saturday evening next are marked by the 
reappearance of Ethel Altemus, the well known Philadel- 
phia pianist, as the soloist. Miss Altemus will interpret 
Cesar Franck’s “Symphonic Variations” for piano and or- 
chestra. In addition to the appearance of Miss Altemus, 
Mr. Pohlig has invited Dr. Cornelius Riibner, professor 
of music at 


Columbia University, to conduct his own 


“Fetival” overture. The symphony is a novelty, in that it 
is one of the most famous examples of the modern Rus- 
sian school, being Glazounow’s No. 7 in F major, which is 
heard for the first time in Philadelphia. All these features 
serve to make up a very attractive program 
ere 
The Fortnightly Club, Maurits Leefson, conductor, will 
give a concert in the Academy of Music on Wednesday 
evening, January IT. 
nRre 
Invitations have been received from Mrs. Perley Dunn 
Aldrich and Mrs. Marshall E. Smith for a reception to be 
given at the Aldrich studios, 1710 Chestnut street, Mon 


day, January 16, at 3 o’clock,to meet Mrs. C. Milligan Fox 

of London. Mrs. Fox will give a lecture on Irish folk 

songs, assisted by Perley Dunn Aldrich, baritone. 
neRre 

The Philadelphia Orchestra entertained at a Yuletide 
smoker given by the members of the Musical Art Club, at 
1705 Chestnut street, in their club ,ooms. Haydn’s “Toy 
Symphony” was rendered. Many prominent members of 
musical and art circles were present, including Carl Poh- 
lig, director of the orchestra. 

eRe 

One of the attractions of the musical season was a talk 
on “Parsifal” given at the Acorn Club on Thursday 
morning by Amy Grant, assisted by C. E. Stafford, the 
well known pianist. The recitation of the text to the ac- 
companiment of the music of the opera score was a novel 
and most interesting feature, and gave much pleasure to 
the audience assembled. 

eRe 

The annual production of Handel’s “Messiah” was a 
wonderful success this year, the soloists handling their 
separate parts with artistic skill and each singer meeting 
with all the requirements of the difficult arias. Eva My- 
lott, the Australian singer, heard before in this city this 
season, has a wonderfully beautiful voice and sang with 
rare sympathy and beautiful phrasing. Mary Hissem de 
Moss is well known here and sang with the same charm 
and high clear tones so well known. Frank Conly is 
recognized as one of Philadelphia's best bass singers, and 
his work was notable for its smoothness and dignity. Mr. 
Gurney was pleasing as the tenor and the performance was 
altogether one of the best ever given by the Philadelphia 
Choral Society. 

RRR 

One of the criticisms of Perley Dunn Aldrich’s success- 
ful appearance with the Philadelphia Orchestra recently 
follows: 

Mr. Aldrich proved to be a revelation even to those who know 
crisp diction, his rich 
tones and the intelligence which refines and illuminates all that 
None who heard him last night could doubt they were 
listening to a great master and one who ought to be at the fore 


front of the operatic baritones of the day, if his inclinations let 
In the old French song he trilled with the 


his beautiful baritone voice His clear, 


he does 


him in such lines. 
grace and ease of a colorature soprano. 

He gave a real taste of his quality of tone in the aria from 
Diaz's “Benvenuto Cellini.” 
been able to color his voice as to express with such vital and 
It was the 


No one but a Caruso has heretofore 


moving pathos the sorrow Aldrich put into this aria, 


nearest thing to Caruso in “Ridi Pagliacci” that we have ever 


heard and this is a baritone voice with a golden quality quite 
suggestive of that which makes Caruso’s the one tenor voice in the 
world. The artist sang as an encore number Massenet’s “Chant 
Provencal” for which Mr. Aldrich himself orches 
Philadelphia Evening Star 
nme 

The Randolph-Hutcheson recital here on Tuesday last 
These artists are too we'l known 


arranged the 


tration 


was an artistic success. 

here for their fine duo piano work to need additional men 

tion other than that the program from first to last was a 

musical treat, the Saint-Saéns “Danse Macabre” being 

particularly wonderful in its interpretation. 

nere 
Canadian 


Kathleen Parlow, the violinist, 


markable proof of her work in a recital in the New Cen- 


gave a re- 


tury drawing rooms on Tuesday evening last, under the 
auspices of the Y. M. H. A. Society 
revelation of tonal beauty and she plays with a power and 


Each number was a 
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versatility most remarkable. The Chopin numbers were 
particularly superb in their sympathetic interpretation. 
Miss Parlow will be heard with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at its concerts of January 20 and 21. 
nRre 

The cast for the Philadelphia Operatic Society's pro- 
duction of “Faust” (four of whom sing with the society 
for the first time) is as follows: Helen Macnamee (Mar- 
guerite), Leonora Sindel (Siebel), Miriam Rubin (Mar- 
tha), Paul S. Althouse (Faust), Frank M. Conly (Me- 
phistopheles), Horace R. Hood (Valentine), Harry J. 
Conwell (Wagner). 

nee 

Horatio Connell, the well known basso, who has been 
spending the winter in his home town, Philadelphia, has 
been kept quite busy filling outside engagements, both in 
orchestral and other concerts. This month he starts on 
quite a tour, wich includes New York, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Springfield and Boston. 

Philadelphia musical events for the following week are 
as follows: 

Monday evening—Boston Symphony Orchestra, Academy of Music; 
Mischa Elman, violin. 
* Tuesday evening—“Madama Butterfly,” Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Recital, Herman Sandby, cellist, Witherspoon Hall; Ellis 
Clark Hammann at the piano. 

Wednesday evening—Fortnightly Club concert, Academy of Music. 

Thursday evening—S. Wesley Sears organ recital, Drexel Insti 
tute. 

Friday afternoon—The Philadelphia Orchestra, Academy of Music: 
Ethel Altemus, pianist. 

Saturday evening—The Philadelphia Orchestra, Academy of Mu 
Seumas MacManus on “Irish Folk 
Lore and Song,” New Century Drawing Rooms. 


MENA QUEALE. 


sic; Ethel Altemus, pianist. 





Johannes Elmblad, the Swedish tenor, died in Stock- 
holm recently, aged fifty-eight years. He had sung the 
role of Fafner at Bayreuth for many years. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE.—The Magnificent Everett Concert Grand 
made especially for the late Julian Edwards, Apply to 
Mrs. Julian Edwards, care of Maxwell Music Com- 
pany, No. 8 East Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


WANTED 











VOICE TEACHER WANTED—A school of music in 
the Middle West has an opening for a good vocal 
teacher, male or female. Applicants send photograph 
and state salary and terms expected. Address “V. T. 
W..” care of Musicat Courter. 





WANTED —A teacher of piano, Leschetizky method pre- 
ferred, in a city of 50,000 inhabitants. Apply with full 
particulars to “B. C. S.,” care of Musicat Courter. 





POSITION WANTED—A musician and teacher who has 
had considerable experience wishes to make a change 
and is looking for an opening in a School of Music in 
one of the Middle West or Southern cities. Good piano 

voice and piano Address: 


soloist and teacher of 


“Teacher,” care of Musica Courter. 





STUDIO TO LET—A vocal teacher desires to sublet her 
studio on part time during the week to a teacher of 


piano or violin. Located in a good neighborhood in New 





York City Address “Studio,” care of Musica. 
CourIER. 
WANTED—A vocal teacher with European experience 


desires to locate with sofne conservatory of music in the 
United States. 
dress “Vocalist,” care of Musicat Courter 


One of the larger cities preferred. Ad 





PIANIST WANTED.—Concert pianist and experienced 
teacher (gentleman) to teach in well established Con 
servatory of Music in the Middle West, beginning Sep 

to reliable party; send 

complete information, photo, etc., also salary 


Address “Western 


tember, 1911; three year contract 
expected, 
Conservatory,” 


in first letter care 


Musicat Courier 





WANTED—A violinist to take charge of violin depart 





ment of a prominent Southern Conservatory in a city 
of about seventy thousand inhabitants Very liberal 
terms Address, “Violin Teacher,” care of Musicat 
CouRIER 

WANTED.—Fine teachers of Voice Culture. Piano and 


Violin for January and September openirgs in college 
and conservatories Address, The 
Agency, Macheca Building, New 


Te icher 


Interstate 


Orleans 





~ GRAGROFT 





E. S. BROWN 
Concert Direction 
R ENGLISH PIANIST 42 West 39th Street, 


. NEW YORK 
Gave premier performances of 
XY many DEBUSSY works in London. 
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THEODORA STURKOW |VOLNEY L. MILLS 
TEN bd R 


EY D Es ER Pais |. ara ae 


4715 Lake Avenue. Chicage. i. a 
ELIZABETH PILLOW § SOPRANO 
Pupltiis 
voice 
Production 


PAUL W. McHAY | ss sicesenio: 
A TENOR 








BASSO CANTANTE pat 
Concerts, Orstorio, Recitals ene, Sid. 
Direetion 


Address: 2957 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
myRTLE R. CEE} |QHN B MLLER a, 


COLORATURA MEZZO-SOPRANO, 
Steimway Hall, - CHICAGO 


Song Recitals, Clubs, Teaching. Graduate of Stern 


Conservatory of Music, under Blanche Corelli. 
se cis Jocess/MORTIMER WILSON 
E. LUCLLE SOPRANO 
dé Communi- 
cations to Theory and Composition 
S. F. TROUTMAN | LEIPSIC __HAYDNSTRASSE3 


Sixth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. A Zz. K oO VW tag, KY 
SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMID | E wl sw gyrate 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO x. Honter and eelelet With Thomas Orchestra. Ponleaccentet 
Pine Art Bide. 5210 Hibberd Ave.. Chicage. Il. ® Pine Arts Building. Chicago, Il 























ALBERT BORROFF| ¢ WHITE LONGMAN 


564 Kimbal! Hail RASS Chicago, i, | #34 East 53d St., Chicago, Ill. Phone, Hyde Park 3945 


KRIENS Christiaan-Viotinist KATHERINE ALLAN LIVELY 
Eleanor - Pianist Houston - - Texas 
eet Telo-QUARTETT 1 Jewnerte Lovoon Scaootot Music 


LUCIEN 


FOLDING 
Oe eaTise 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS PR ACT ICE 


234 East seth Street few York KEYBOARD 
AMERICAN RITE FOR CATALO® ANDO PRICES 


ACADEMY | ‘m= 1] THEA. LLWHITE MPG. CO. "tester te 
DRAMATIC ARTS | Frohman’s Empire $100 REWARD 


fi=i> 








Special Course fer Children—Advanced Pup!is 
629 Pine Arts Building = - = _ Chicago, It 





























Theatre and 
Founded in 18 
ts - Companies The Publishers of the well known AMERICAN 
It . 1al facilitie j nplete HISTORY and ENCYCLOPEDIA of MUSIC will 
 encegtieny Tacs se Ce pay One Hundred Dollars for the arrest and con- 


organization have made it the recog- 


: . K. Thompson, alias F. K. 
nized leading Institution for dramatic bn weal = T sien 


4 Hall, who is de- 





training i (ile coustry. frauding music teachers r rofessionals by = 
BOARD OP TRUSTEES fering a fake American Encyclopedia an isto 

Frawxuin H. Sarcent, President of Music at a near ay A low price h. A B. 
Danae. Fasten oan Dane > ogg Very Bn vy talker. 


hair, dark rominent ¢ 
Nervous manner. Last xe of in West Virginia. 
A warrant is out for Thompson. If approached, 
report at once to your police department, and 
notify by wire Montgomery, Hart & Smith, At- 
torneys, Chicago, II. 


The SECRETARY, Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York 

CONCERTMEISTER with the CHICAGO GRAND 

LEO POLD KRAME OPERA COMPANY, for many years CONCERT- 

MEISTER with the THOMAS ORCHESTRA, 

will accept violin pupils beginning 15th May in WAIDHOPEN AN DER THAYA, NEAR VIENNA, 

Address: LEOPOLD KRAMER, Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, Pa., or WILHELM 
KRAMER, Kal. Weinberge bei Prag, Petros ka 3. 


PRISCILLA CARVER 


A uc rus THomas Benjamin F. Roeper 


Fer catstegue and Information, apply te 




















PIANIST, ENSEMBLE 
PLAYER and TEACHER 
256 Coatral Ave., Highland Park, tl. 
Phone Highland Park 1044 


DRAMATIC 














KIMBALL 

HALL RA SOPRANO 
rE PIANIST 
+ Y Oo C U Directlon: MARC LAGEN 
S 434 Pifth Avenue New York 





ETTA EDWARDS wc: 
Ghristian HANSEN =::*- 


Formerly Boston Grand Opera. Leading Soloist, New Opera Co.; Management. J. CARL BREIL. now rourine 


IRISH BALLADIST 
ADDRESS: 
ows INTERNATIONAL 

SICAL AGENCY 
1 St... yee Street, New York 


FAY CORD == 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1842. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
jents ofall countries Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

Ihe course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
ill stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 
pera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


music, literature and zsthetics. 
DR. ROENTSCH 








h=aPs 











Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 











ARTHUR DUNHAM |: 


(PF. A. G. 0.) 
CONCERT O ANIST 


RG. 
Adérous: SIEAI TEMPLE, INDIAGA AVERUE © CRIGAGE, Mi, 


: MIDDLETON |: 


BASS 
4073 Kenmore Avenue. ~ Chicago, Il! 


MARY A. COX 


VIOLINIST 
American Conservatory, Kimball Hall Building 


Residence Phone, 3562 Hyde Park Chicago, Ills, 


outta WILLIAMS —_ 


Management: SAM’L B. a eat 
Auditorium ‘Bulla ng - ~ 


CHARLOTTE GUERNSEY 


Recently returned from Italy 


Opera, Concerts and Oratorio 


Address: 127 West 58th Street —— York ~ 


Sig. ANTONIO FROSOLONO, Sersctt, 
712 Pine Arts Building 
Management: MMB. FROSOLONO 
1227 B. 44th Place, Chicago. Ill. ‘Phone Drexel 5079 


ARTHUR M. BURTON|E 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building . - Chicago 


5 LUTIGER GANNON 


> pata pata 
Be waa : 


¢ SALMON 


A v Ptano Instruction 
H.E Lecture Recitals 
R ‘Russian Music ) 
STUDIO: 834 Carnegie Hail, New York 
Tel., 1350 Columbus 
. Huntington Ch 


SHERWOOD 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 
Highest Standard of Artistry. 

Mr. Sherwood has received the highest endorse- 
ment of Paderewski, Leschetizky, Moszkowski, 
Sauer and others. 

Faculty includes: Piano, WILLIAM H. SHER- 
WOOD, GEORGIA KOBER; Organ and Theory, 
WALTER KELLER; Vocal, Arthur Beresford; 
Violin, Antonio Frosolono; Public School Music, 
Wm. ApMadoc; Dramatic Art, Winnifrede W. 
Just and others. 

For catalogue address W. KELLER, Sec’y. 





























“Organist and 





« SHARP- HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Kenmore Avenue = Chicago, Iu, 


theory FRANK WALLER (ccompavist 


Organist Memorial Church of Christ 








Phone, Drexe) 2361 629 Fine Arts Bidg., C it. 
ALTA MILLER, Soprano 
Concerts, Recitals, Teaching. 


1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 
Telephone, Evanston 318 


WALTER SPRY 


NCERT PIANIST 
Plane Scheols Fine Arts Bidg. Chicage, ill. 


ws | MIS, “THEODORE ;, WORCESTER 


Address: aas acre 6 yt Chicago, itl. 
STE! EINWAY PIANO U 


James Stephen MARTIN 


hr apy ee 
net ee 
Studios: { $39 uvon Bulla! ag _ 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CaN eA a tte 
a rc’ 
412 FIFTH AVERUE, BEW YORK 


Ellis Clark Hammann 


PIANIST 
1524 Chestnut Street _—s PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS, Use the 


cuca | AM@rican Musical Directory 


Which gives the sses of MUSICAL 
SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc. 
Price, $3.00 Delivered 
437 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 
Zelephone: 4202 Murray Hill 


|| CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


lo Ite SEW HOME Facing the Lake Freat Park 
The pn building of its kind in ++ world. Val- 
uation $1,000,000.00. Housing the largest of ali 
institutions of Musical Learning. 
Centaining ZIEGFELD HALL An Ideal Auditorium 
ALL BRANCHES OP 
Acting Expression 
Opera MUSIC Modern Languages 
Acquisitions to the Faculty: 
AnTOR Eee eterna ne ieeboeier of Berile 
ALEXANDER SEBALO—The Famous Hungarian Viel 
— SDEVHIES_The Renewed Vecal hari Formerly 
—~ Ny ritene, Paris Grand Opera and Metropelites 
doers » Mew Tork. 
Founded 1867 
Dr. F. Z. ZIEGFELD, President 
New Chicago M ow hm pl i 
246-7-8-9 Michigan Boulevard 2 
CATALOG MAILED FREE 


























TENOR Mrs. BERGEY, Pianist 
Teachers of Singing and Piano 
600-601-602 Steinway Hall 
Chicago, Ill. 





SOPRANO 


wa from Europe 
pils accepted 


MAY HAMAKER <5 








ZZO& ;mowoma 


ogee 8 St. Patrick’s Cathedral 


FINN EGA <= 





EUGENE BERNSTEIN ®™ “3% 


PIANIST and COACH 


The Eugene Bernstein Trio 





MYRTA FRENCH 
Concert and Oratorio 


JEAN PAUL 
Composer and Teacher 
Piano and Theory 


KURSTEINER 


Ogontz School, Philadelphia and 
CLENDENNING HOTEL, 202 WEST 1034 STREET 


Tel., 3510 River. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—Jobn J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. 
Singing —Karleton Hackett, David D. Duggan. 
Ragna Linne, Jennie F. W. Johnson, ohn 


° ead, 
Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte. 


aiete—Tertere, Butler, Adolf W: 
Publis 6a a ae os tle, An Arthur ak And Fdndesen, 


l of Acting —Hart_ 
JOHN J. eo ae President. 
Catalogue mailed free. 





THE AUDITORIUM HOTEL 


Michigan Boulevard and Congress Street, 


Chicago 


For twenty years the leading hotel of the city, will be carefully 
maintained in that Leading Position by its NEW MANAGEMENT 
which went into effect October 1,1909. Upward of $300,000 have been 
expended for improvements, new plumbing, decorations and furniture. 
The restaurants have been refitted and newly decorated. Cuisine and 


service unexcelled. 


ww. Ss. SHAFER, Manager 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


It satisfies me completely.”— Pugno 


“A great Piano! 
““A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE I3ALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





STRASSBERGE 


NORTHSIDE, 


September on, 








2200 ST. LOUIS AVE. 


CONSERVATORIES 
Established 1886. OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF OPERA AND DRAMATIC ART 


SOUTHSIDE, 
GRAND AND SHENANDOAH AVES. 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


The most reliable, complete and best equipped Music Schools 
with the strongest and most c ompetent Faculty ever combined 
in a conservatory in St. Louis and the Great West. 


Reopens September Ist. 
51 TEACHERS—EVERYONE AN ARTIST. 


Among them are 


Professors of the highest standard of Europe and America, 
TERMS REASONABLE. CATALOGUE FREE. 
Free and Partial Sc wage for deserving pupils from 


and many other free advantages. 


Academy of Dancing Reopens About Sep. (5th } for children 


&@ The Conservatories Halls to Rent for Entertainments of 
every description for moderate terms. 





A. B. CHASE Pranos 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 
For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica. 
CourRIER 





NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42d Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drrectors: Cart Hein, Aucust FraEMCKE. 


Instruction given in all branches of music from 
first beginning to highest pemene. 
Thirty-eight of the most known and experienced 


feseors. 
TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER. 


ee. Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 

Pro 

Free advantages to students: Harmony 

concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 













Henry Scmrapieck 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY 

R. Huntincton WoopMANn 
Paut SAVAGE 

H. Raw ins Baker 
McCatt LanHAM 


Send for circulars and catalogues 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D. D., President. 
Telephone 2329 Columbus. 

THE FACULTy AND EXAMINERS. 


212 W. 59th St., New York City 


Sercet KiiBaNsk! KatwariIne L. TAYLOR 
Wa. F. SHERMAN Geo. CoLteman Gow 
Mary Friperia Burt Dan’t Grecory Mason 
Lestie J. Hopason May I. Ditto 

FANNIE GREFNE Joun Cornettus Griccs 


25th #eason 
ATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














Carl Beutel 


for Young Ladies. 


‘POLIS CONSE 


Music :: The Spe 
PIANO—Mr. Edgar M. Cuda 


Mis Fireenie V. Scorgie 
SINGING—Mr-. Glenn O. Friermood 

Mrs * Gen O. Friermood 
In addition to the above, are twenty- y-hive teac! tensions of the highest agg = The  leroms and oer 
complete school of Music and Dramatic Artin the Middle 


INTORY ¥ MUSIC 


Arts :: Modern Languages 
VIOLIN—Herr Johannes Miersch 
Mrs. Edgar M. Cawley 


SPEECH ARTS— 
Mr. Charles Williams, A.B. 














lepartm: 
EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director, 430 rt Meridian oe eo ADIAMAPOLIS. iND. 





SHREVEPORT 14. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


MR. and MRS. E. H. R. FLOOD, Directors. 


Catalogue. All Branches 





THE MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Vocal Dept. 


Madame Jaeger, assisted by Edward Falck (assistant director and coach of Mowe 


litan Opera), and 


a notable faculty for Languages, Sight Singing, Theory, rye and Literature of Music, ag ag ae 


Term begins Oct. 2ath. 


NTON ST.. BROOKLYN, N. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Re resentative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefie 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
ra ilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 

sch, 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
Berlin, W. 


L EONAR ~ay 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Bopresentative of Emmy Destinn, Terese Carreno, 
Joseph Lhevinne, Brussels String Quartet, Oskar 
Fried, Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Stern’cher 
Gesang-verein and others 





HAMBURG, GERMANY 
Bundes Strasse 15 (after October 1st). 


Madam Wera Ress Henry 


Authorized Representative of the Famous Louise 
Ress Vocal Method (old Italian). 





Announcement ! 


After Feb. rst, 1911, the minimum charge for 
Reindahl Violins will be $250. 

This advance is due to a desire on my part 
to reap where I have sown, thereby preventing 
dealers from gleaning what rightfully is mine. 


For some years it has been almost impossible 
for me to make violins as fast as I received or- 
ders for violins. This necessitated a “waiting 


list.” Several collectors and dealers have taken 
advantage of this state of affairs, re-selling my 
instruments at higher prices to persons who would 
pay the advance rather than be kept waiting. 


Another reason, and my main reason, is a desire 
to confine myself exclusively to the highest types 
of violins. 

It will be impossible for me to finish any more 
instruments this year than have been promised, 
but orders entered prior to January first will be 


entered at my present minimum charge, $200. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


ATHENAEUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


VIOLINS AND BOWS 
VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will please 
the Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test 
of Years of Usage 


ites Designe Which Are Original 
Artistic and Beautiful 








BUSH & LANE PIANO co. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 








THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 

Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Branche-Institute, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 8-9+ Kantstr. 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all om 

chestral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. 

Principal Teachers: Condueting HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Gustav Bumcke, Alexander vor 
Fielitz, P. Geyer, Wilhelm ee Prof. Arno Kleffel, Prof. Philip Ruefer, Prof. Carl Schrédes, 
Josef Stransky, Prof. E. Taubert, Arthur Willner. PIANO—Louis Bachner, Georg Bertram, 
Ludwig Breitner, Severin HR Al. von Fielitz, Guenther Freudenberg, Ernst Hoffzimmer, 
Emma Koch, Prof. Martin Krause, Clara Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Heda 
De. P. Lutzenko, Gustav Pohl, Prof. Ph. Ruefer, Martha Sauvan, Prof. A. Sormann, Th 
Schoenberger, August Spanuth, Prof. E. E. Taubert. SING ING—Frau Ida Auer-Herbeck .~— 
Brieger, Frau a. Brieger-Palm, Karl Mayer (Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Mathilde 
(Royal Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Nicolaus Rothmuehl “Rae 
Chamber Singer), Maéstro G. Scarneo, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Dr. Paul Bruns, Adolf Schultze, 
Sergei Klibansky, Alfred Michel. OPERATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehl. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav 
Hollaender, Sam Franko, Alexander Fiedemann, Max Grinberg, &c., &c. HARP—Franz Poenita, 
ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music Director. "CEL LO—E rich Hollaender, Eugen Sandow, &c, 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 11 a m.to 1 p. m. 


Royal Conservatory of Music «Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-Fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times 
Admission granted also at other times. 





Education from beginning to finish. 
begin April and September. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 











HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place NEW YORK 

















x 


Me 


| They are also sold by our accredited repr 
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THE 


STEINWAY 


PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


Park Avenue, Borough of Manhattan 
.) Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 
Factories: Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens NEW YORK 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens. 
AND 


Si. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 ~ - » - HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 
Jaungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 


Warerooms: 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 





tatives in all principal cities all over the globe 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















Mason S Homi 


OF PIANOS” 
© @ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 
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The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized than 
in the SOHMER PIANO of today 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 











It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : 3: 





The advantage of sucha piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
artists 








SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 

















is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a player piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory end General Offices: 
i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 














BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 














